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The Newest Books of 
DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY 





The Works of The Life and Letters of 
Hamilton W. Mabie James Martineau 


Library Edition. In 11 volumes. Each volume with photo- By James Drummonp, M.A., LL.D, Hon. Litt.D. Anda 
gravure frontispiece. Printed on Mittineague paper and Survey of his Philosophical Work by C. B. Upton, B.A., 
handsomely bound. Per vol., $2.00; per set, $22 00. B.Se. 2 vols., illustrated, net $8.00. 


* ‘ r sf ‘ ri 
Famous Paintings Wanted: A Chaperon Tisie's Winter i &, 


Described by Great Writers. Edited by 





EsTtHER SINGLETON. Illustrated, By Pauw LEtIcester Forp, author of Dinsmore,” etc. Net 85 cents. 

net $1.60. “Janice Meredith,” etc. Illustra- The publication of a new “ Elsie” book is an 

A handsome volume that should prove tions in color by Christy. $2 00. Soauer ¢ ge thousands of homes 
most acceptable as a gift book. Beautifully illustrated, printed and bound. : 


A most acceptable gift book. 
A Sherburne Quest 
The Homely Virtues Under the Trees By AMANDA M. Dovue.as, author of 


By Ian MACLAREN, author of “ Beside “Sherburne House,” etc. Net 90 


the Bonnie Brier Bush,” ete. Net By Hamitton W. Masir. L[llustra- cents. 
$1.00. tions in photogravure by Hinton. The latest volume in the popular Sher- 
Net $2 00. burne series. 


A series of practical articles on such topics 
as “ Kindness,” “ Thrift,” “‘ Courtesy,” “ Grati- A most beautiful holiday edition of this 


~~ pines A Little Girl in Old 
Margarita A Christmas Greeting ~  -Detroit 








By ExvizaseTH W. CHAMPNEY. Iilus- By MARIE CORELLI. Net $1 50. By AMANDA M. Dovetas. Net $1.20. 
— net $1.25. A revival of the old-time Christmas “ An- A companion volume to “ A Little Girl in 
new volume in the series of “Dames nual,” so popular some years ago. Old New York,” “ A Little Girl in Old Boston ,” 

and | Ace oe of Colonial Days.” ete. 





The Autobiography of a American Merchant Ships 
“ Newspaper Girl” and Sailors 


By ExvizasetH L. BANKS. Net $1.20. By Wiis J. ABBOT. Illustrated, net $2.00. 
Among the many women engaged in newspaper work, Miss Banks’s prot the anttant Sageaniee nd Poel oe oh gieg of the United States 


experiences have been unique and decidedly varied and interesting. 
The Weather 
The Founder of Mormonism And Practical Methods of Forecasting. By “Farmer” DuNN. 


By Prof. I. Woopspringr Ritezy, Ph.D. (Yale.) Net $1.50. Illustrated, net $1.60. 
A psychological study of Joseph Smith, Jr. A popular book by an authority on the subject. 


A Song of a Single The Lady of the Barge 


bh t? 
Temporal Power By W. W. Jacons. Illustrated, $1 50. 





ote By Maris Corez.tli, author of “The ‘Twelve stories by one of the cleverest 
” 
By AMELIA E. Barr. Illustrated, $1 50. Master Christian,” ete. $1.50. es os siaae eS ee 
A charming love story of early New York, “More clearly than ever before has Marie , 
written in that delightful style that has made Corelli proven her ability as an-author. She ‘ 
Mrs. Barr’s books so popular. has never done better than this.”—Current Fuel of Fire 


Literature. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


No Other Way Paul Kelver sag nth clever writing in 











By Sir WALTER Besant. Illustrated, By Jerome K. Jerome. author of the book. It is a b»ok to be enjoyed through- 
$1.50. “‘Three Men in a Boat,” ete. $1.50. out.”— Washington Star. 
“Sir Walter could not have closed his “One of the finest novels that we have 
career more worthily than with this novel.”— read in recent years.”—Baltimore Sun. Th Co f 
New York Mail and Express. : e nquest oO 
Th Bik ta, Moth and Rust Charlotte 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, author of By Davip S. MELDRUM. $1.50. 
By DoroTHEA GERARD. $1.50. “Red Pottage,” etc. $1.50. “The story is in every way a forceful one 
A military romance, the scene of which The first book from Miss Cholmondeley’s and the- management and delineation of the 
is laid in Germany, showing clearly and pen since the publication of “ Red Pottage.” characters is very artistic.’"—Buffalo Com- 
dramatically phases of life in that country. mercial. 
> 6 
The House of the Combrays The Founding of Fortunes 
By G. Lz Notre. Translated by Mrs. J. B. Gilder. $1 50. By Jane BARLow, author of “Irish Idylls,” ete. $1.50. 
A tale of the Royalist intrigues of the Chouans in the early part A story of life on the west coast of Ireland, sketched in Miss Barlow’s 
of the 19th century. most delightful manner. 
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Scribner's Books for Holiday Giving 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


6 December 1902 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 
HENRY VIII. 


By A. F. PoLuarp, M. A., late Assistant. Editor of the “ Diction- | 
ary of National Biography,” ete. With a colored frontispiece | 
and 42 photogravure illustrations. (The Edition is limited to 
1,150 numbered copies.) 4to, half red morocco, gilt top, uncut, 
$25 00 net. 

“Tt was time that a sober historian should undertake the task 
of writing Henry’s life. Mr. A. F. Pollard, who has already done 
so much good work as one of the assistant-editors of the admirable 
“ Dictionary of National Biography,” has now accomplished this | 
work. His book is worthy of its subject, and in his pages Henry’s | 
character is as clearly portrayed as his outward appearance in | 





A Captured Santa Claus 
THOMAS |—~ agai 


NELSON 
PAGE 


An exquisite story for 
children 


Sreneiiieeiinediae ieee ements 


Hlbein’s famous picture.”—The Spectator. 


J. M. W. TURNER, R. A. 


By Stn WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery 
of Ireland ; author of “‘ Gainsborough,” “Sir Joshua Reynolds,” | 
etc. Folio, with 103 photogravure illustrations. $40.00 net. 
A most important work on the Lifeand Art of J. M. W. Turner, | 

in the preparation of which Sir Walter Armstrong has been engaged 
for some time past. In addition to a complete account of Turner’s 
career, and a critical estimate of his place in modern art, there is 
an unusually complete and beautiful series of reproductions of his 
greatest pictures, many of which are seldom seen. 


THE MAKERS OF BRITISH ART 


A Series of Illustrated Monographs. Each volume devoted to a 
single artist, and written by an eminent authority. Edited by 
James A. MANSON. With a photogravure frontispiece por- 
trait and many text illustrations in each volume. Square 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, $1.25 net. 

Now Ready: Stn Epwin LANDSEER, by James A. Manson; 
J. M. W. Turner, R. A., by Robert Chignell; Str Jospua Rry- 
NOLDs, by Elsa D’Esterre Keeling; Gzrorcr Romney, by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. 

To be Published: JoHN CONSTABLE, by Lord Windsor; Sir 
J. E. Minus, by J. Eadie Reid; Str DAvip WILKIE, by Prof. 
Bayne. Others in preparation. 


LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS 


By Louisr JORDAN MILN, author of “ When We Were Strolling 
Players in the East,” “‘Quaint Korea,” ete. With numerous 
illustrations. 8vo0, $2.50 net. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND 
LETTERS 


Translated by CHARLES CoTTON. Founded on the Edition of 





W. C. Hazuirt, with additional Introduction, Life, Notes and | 


19 New Letters, with entirely new English text, adapted from 
the latest French Variorum Edition. With portraits and illus- 
trations. 4 vols., 8vo, $12.00 net. 


THE CAXTON SERIES 


Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics in Pocket form. Printed 
in large, clear type, on antique wove paper. With photogravure 
frontispiece, and from 10 to 14 illustrations in each volume. 
Bound in limp lambskin, gilt top, $1.25 net a volume. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Plays and Poems 
In three volumes ; with glossary. Illustrated. $3.75 net. 


OTHER VOLUMES 


Bacon’s Works Romantic Ballads 

Hood’s Serious Poems Don Quixote 

Undine and Aslauga’s Knight Burns’s Poems 

The PiJgrim’s Progress, 2 vols. Milton’s Poems 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam Irving’s Sketch Book, 2 vols. 








Shelley’s Poems 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
IN FULL COLOR 
75 cents 


General de Wet’s Book 


THREE YEARS’ WAR 


By CHRISTIAAN RUDOLF DE Wet. With frontispiece portrait 
by John S. Sargent. Plans, map, etc. $2.50 net. (Postage 
28 cents. ) 


THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSI 


By Francois H. Nicnous. Profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $350net. (Postage 21 cents.) 
“The most informing book we have had on China.” 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS 


By A.H.SAvAGE LANDOR. With 150 photographs by the author. 
Two volumes. $7.50 net. 


The record of a remarkable tour of Persia, jast completed. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS 


By Henry NorMAN. More than 100 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. $400 net. (Postage 26 cents.) 


“A searchlight upon Russia and her ambitions.” 


ITALIAN CITIES 


By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD. (New Edition, beautifully 
illustrated.) 48 full-page photographs in tint. Twv volumes, 
$5.00 net. 

The third edition of ORIENTAL RUGS, by John Kimberly 


Mumford, is elaborately illustrated withN EW COLOR PLATES, 
magnificently reproduced fron NEW SUBJECTS. $7.50 net, 


THE BLUE FLOWER 


BY 


HENRY 
VAN DYKE 


Author of “The Ruling 
Passion ” 


70th 1,000 


One of the most beautiful 
Holiday Gifts imaginable. 


Elaborately illustrated 
in full color. $1.50 


NEW YORK 


tree nner me ae AI Bw emt en Sma 
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A Juvenile Catalogue, illustrated and 
giving descriptions of books suitable for 

a library for boys and girls, will be sent 
free upon application to the publishers. 


A GUIDE TO NEW BOOKS 


A Holiday Bulletin, i/lustrated and giv- 

~ ing full descriptions of the following pub- 
lications, sent free upon application to the 
publishers. 















Books for Older People 


NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND 


By JOHN FISKE 


ag There will be no more important work published this year.”—. Y. Mail 
and Express. 31.65, net. Postage, 16 cents. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE 


By CHARLES A. DINSMORE 
“ Unquestionably a valuable contribution to Dante lore.”—Boston Transcript. 
$1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents. 


JESUS’ WAY. By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


“The way of life is here set down in well-chosen words, with a directness 
that is convincing.”—Soston Transcript. 


$1.00, net. Postage, 9 cents. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By JOHN muIR 


*“ The reverence of John Muir for nature is too sacred and deep for com- 
ment, but to read of it in his own nobie words is to listen to an organ-like 
rhapsody of ‘ wonder, love and praise.’”—AMati and Express, N. ¥. 


$1.75, net. Postage, 16 cents. 


Books for Young Men 


ROGER WOLCOTT. By BISHOP LAWRENCE 


“Good reading for all young Americans.”—President Eliot. 
Illustrated. $1.00, net. Postage, 11 cents. 


LITERARY VALUES, By JoHN BURROUGHS 


Notable essays presenting Mr. Burroughs’s views on literature and 
life. $1.10, net. Postage extra. 


AMERICAN TRAITS. By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


“A book of essays well worthy the attention of thoughtful Americans.”— 
Springfield Republican. 
$1.60, net. Postage, 14 cents. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND CHARACTER 


By LE BARON R. BRIGGS 


“A revelation of the secrets both of power and of weakness, of virtue and 
of vice.”—The Outlook. 
$1.00, net. Postage, 9 cents. 
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For Young Women 


THE DIARY OF A SAINT 
By ARLO BATES 
A wonderfully clever piece of fiction. $1.50. 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


I. ENGLAND. II. SCOTLAND. ITI. IRE- 
LAND. HOLIDAY EDITION. With many 
characteristic illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 
Each, $2.00; the set in a box, $6.00. 

“Mrs. Wiggin’s Penelope has come to stand for 
all that is delightful.”— Sz. Louis Globe Democrat. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN 
By ALICE W. BACON 


With exquisite illustrations in color, and 
bound in Japanese silk. It is a charming gift 
book. $4.00, 





For Boys 


UNDER COLONIAL COLORS 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
A heroic and spirited story of Arnold’s Expe- 


dition to Quebec. Illustrated. $1.20, net. 
Postpaid, $1.35. 


THE CHAMPION 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
“A boy’s story and a notably good one.”—The 
Outlook. 
(Frontispiece.) $1.20, net. 


THE HERITAGE 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


“ Although a book of adventure, its real charm is 
to be found in its tale of love’s trials and eventual 
triumph.”— Boston Transcript. $1.50. 


Postpaid, $1.31. 





For Children 


MISS MUPFET'S CHRISTMAS | PARTY 
y SAMUEL M. CROT: 

This wit” be a very popular oy with chil- 
dren, for it brings together, in a story of irre- 
sistible attractions, all the heroes and heroines 
from pares, literature. Profusely illustrated 
by Olive M. Long. Square 12mo. $1.00, net. 
Postpaid, $1. 08. 


A POCKETFUL OF POSIES 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. $1.00, net. 
Postpaid, $1.09. 
“Such a gift as has not come to the children since 
Stevenson’s death.”—WN. ¥. Times 


GRIMM TALES MADE GAY 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
“Clever rbymes with many humorous illustrations.” 
“An excellent holiday book.”—Soston Advertiser. 
Illustrated by Albert Levering. $1.50, net. 
Postpaid, $1.62. 





HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN AND COPIPANY, Boston and New York 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS 





By Richard Bagot 


Donna Diana 


By RICHARD BaGot, Avthor of “Casting of 
Nets,” ‘(A Roman Mystery,” etc. Crown, 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Mr. Richard Bagot has followed the “ Casting 
of Nets” and a * Roman Mystery” with an- 
other study of comp.icated social and religious 
intrigues which characterize certain circles of 
Rome. The plot of * Donna Diana” turns on 
the struggle between a young Englishman who 
wishes to marry the heroine, and her relatives 
who desire to see her take the veil. Mr. Bagot 
describes the domestic and social life of Rome 
with care and detail. 


By Andrew Lang 
Ghe Disentanglers 


By ANDREW LANG. With 7 full-page Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


*“ In the ‘ Disentanglers’ the author has sought 
to combine humor and fantasy with a satire of 
contemporary society. Two ingenious 
young Englishmen set up an agency 
for the benefit of families, one member of which 
seems to be in danger of making an undesirable 
marriage. Inthe series of strange cases which 
these practitioners of a new profession were 
ealled upon to settie there is both unity of 
theme and variety of humorous adventure.” 





By Stanley J. Weyman 


In Kings’ By-ways 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of “A Gentle- 
man of France,” “Count Hannibal,” etc., etc. 
With a Frontispiece by George Varian. Crown 
Svo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
“The twelve stories . . . are full of that 
romantic charm which he has communicated to 


his more elaborate works of historical fiction.” 
—New York Tribune. 


The Lord Protector 


A Story by S. LEvetr YERATS, Author of “ The 
Chevalier D’Auriac,” “The Heart of Denise,” 
ete. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 

In this story the author has taken a new de- 
parture and has portrayed as his central char- 
acter one of the most striking figures in English 
history. The story has its love interest in the 
fortunes of the heiress of Coombe Royal. 


The Thousand Eugenias 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, author of ‘“ Cynthia’s 

Way,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The plot is woven round the possessors of cer- 
tain shares in the Eugenia Mine, and is of a 
dramatic and exciting character. This story, 
which fills considerably more than half the 
book, is followed by several shorter sketches, 
entitled ‘* Anne and the Anarchist,” “ The Last 
Straw,” “‘ Aunt Thomasina,” “ An Iconoclast,” 
> Wali-papers, ” ete. 





The Manor Farm 


A novel by M. E. FRANCIS (MRS. FRANCIS 
BLUNDELL), author of ** Pastorals of Dorset,’’ 
“Fiander’s Widow,” etc. With Frontispiece 
by Claud C. Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1 50. 


“ This is a wholesome romance of the Dorset- 
shire country. It concerns the endeavors of 
two farmer cousins to bring about the marriage 
of their son and daughter for the welfare of the 
old manor farm. The plot, whichis a simple one, 
is developed with naturalness and humor . . - 
her pictures of the homely life among the farms 
and dairies are delightful.”— The Outlook. 


Godly Union and Concord 


Sermons Preached Mainly in Westminster 
Abbey in the Interest of Christian 
Fraternity 
By H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Canon of West- 

minster and rector of St. Margaret’s West- 


minster. With an Explanatory Introduction 
by the Author. Crown 8vo, pp. xlvii.-282, 
$2.00. 


... Ought to be read by every one who 
wishes to be informed concerning the conclu- 
sions of a modern scholar on a subject which 
is to occupy a foremost place in men’s minds in 
the near future.”—Church Economist. 


“In force, in learning, in eloquence. they are 
unusual and striking.””—Christian Advocate. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE BOOK OF ROMANCE 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP 


THE BURGES LETTERS 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


A Record of Child Life in the Sixties. 


With colored 


boards. Net, $1.50. By mail, $1.64, 


trations by Walter 8. Stacey. Crown 8vo. Net, 90 cents. 





With 8 colored plates and 44 other illustrations. 
gilt edges. Net, $1.60. sy mail, $1.76. Uniform with “ The Violet Fairy Book,” etc. 


ictures by FLORENCE K. UpTon and verses by BERTHs UPTON, 


By H.J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 
Oblong 4to, 


By EDNA LYALL. With pore aces and 8 other full-page illus- 


By mail, $1. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 91-93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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_ eA; We want to suggest that you treat yourself to a present this year that 
A will be cumulative in value, and one in which others can share with- 


This page is @S- — out lessening your pleasure. “The Century stands at the head of the 
a, _ world’s periodicals”; it contains the best literature; its articles on cur- 


pecially for peo- rent issues are forceful and trustworthy; its art features have ever been 
foremost among magazines; it is sure to return you the greatest pleas- 


ure and profit obtainable from the money invested. Its charm, beauty, 
Pp le who are not and significance make it a most welcome and wholesome visitor, 


already readers — The Christmas Century 
_ possesses a beauty and genuine interest that easily distinguish it as 
of The Century _ one of the best numbers ever issued of any magazine. Among the 
P ' leading features is the beginning of a serial story that everybody will 
Magazine. | read— 


DRERGER ©" oleae SENT ” L Oovey Mary s | 4 
By the Author of “Mrs. Wiggs” | 


+ ee a eee eran cemnence mangle apeinarnin Met a 6 


DASE TS ESTA 


— 


hea gi SE ena 








For seven consecutive months one of the six most popular books in the 
United States has been “ Mrs. Wiggs,” — and with reason, for it is a book that -£', 
does the reader good,— you go and get half a dozen copies and send them to your "a4 





friends. 
“ Lovey Mary” is thought by those who have read it to be even better than 


“Mrs. Wiggs.” The scene of it, in large part, is the Cabbage Patch, and nearly 
all the characters in “ Mrs. Wiggs” reappear, including Miss Hazy, Chris, the 
Wiggs family, and Cuby. Of the new characters Lovey Mary is a very attractive 
and natural creation, a young girl whose faults and virtues are alike interesting. 
From beginning to end this story is full of rollicking action and humor, and the 
cheerful tone of “ Mrs. Wiggs” is sustained throughout. It is, in short, a delight- 
fully entertaining story. It will be copiously illustrated by Mrs. Florence Scovel 
Shinn. 


ee 





——s — 
| 


oe 





ee 


ee 





Important Features for 1903 


Articles on the American Revolution 
A graphic story of the invasion of Canada in 1775 by Montgomery and Arnold, told by 
Justin Harvey Smith of Dartmouth College. 


The So-called Trusts 


President Roosevelt has brought this subject to the fore. 7he Century will treat it fully, 
with descriptive articles neither attacking nor defending but fully describing the great 











trusts. 
LOVEY MARY AND MRS. WIGGS 
A Serial Story by the Author of “No. 5 John 
Street”’ 
*«The Yellow Van,” Richard Whiteing’s novel of rural England,—an American ‘school- 
ma’am’’ marries an English duke. Our Special 
The Great Northwest Christmas Offer : 
Described by Ray Stannard Baker, with novel and beautiful pictures. wi Sses oS oo 
Every new subscriber who will send now a 
New Facts about Poe and Scott year’s subscription to “begin with January, | 
Interesting letters never before printed. 1903, can have, free of charge, the November i 
w and December (1902) numbers, and so begin , 
The Best Color ork the volume and serials. This gives you four- , | 


That is contained in any of the magazines is in 7he Century. Howard Pyle considers teen months for the price of twelve. Remit 
the reproductions of his paintings in the Christmas Century ‘‘the high-water mark of $4.00 to the publishers, or subscribe through 
4 yublis ; subs 


oct ” 
re dealers. If you are still unconvinced that 7%e .| 
The Leading Story Writers Century will make the best Christmas present t 
Of the world contribute to Zhe Century. The December number is full of Christmas YOu can possibly get for yourself Or a friend, i 
stories. A specially interesting series will be ‘‘ Stories of Diplomatic Life in Peking,” send for a copy of ‘‘ The Century’s Literary 
by Miss Fitch, a member of the family of the former U. S. Minister to China. Garden,” which will tell you more abcut it, : 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York y 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 
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Unquestionably 
memes the leading art 
book ‘of. ‘the. present } year is ‘Old English 
Masters,” containing the superb wood-en- 
gravings by Timothy Cole, with the engrav- 
er’s own comments and historical notes by 
Professor Van Dyke. For the past eighteen 
years Mr. Cole has been engaged in repro- 
ducing upon wood the most famous paint- 
ings of the old masters of the Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, and English schools, doing his 
work in the European galleries in the pres- 
ence of the originals, and this exquisite 
issue is the latest volume to contain his 
work. The printing has been done by the 
De Vinne Press, and the volume contains 
the best work of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Wilkie, Turner, Constable, and the most 
famous men of the old English school. It 
is an ideal gift for one who appreciates art. 
Another beautiful art volume is Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s ‘‘ English Cathedrals,” with 
Pennell’s beautiful pictures. 





In biography the 

1a NO present season 
has produced nothing “better than the new 
short life of Abraham Lincoln, condensed 
by John G, Nico- 
lay from Nicolay 
and Hay’s ‘*‘Ab- 
raham Lincoln: 
A History,” the 
latter in ten vol- 
umes. The new 
single-volume 
issue is entirely 
an abridgment 
of the larger 
work, and _ it 
brings into one 
book all the es- 
sential facts of 
President Lin- 
coln’s life. John 
Bach McMaster, 
author of ‘A 
History of the People of the United States,” 
has recently issued his life of Daniel Webster, 
a study which will add to Professor Mc- 
Master’s fame as a historian. It is a con- 
cise and well-balanced appreciation of the 
great American statesman, and is issued in 
very handsome style, with a great number 
of illustrations. 

A capital book to give to musicians is 
William Mason’s ‘* Memories of a Musical 
Life,” full of delightful anecdotes and remi- 
niscences of the dean of American musi- 
cians. James H. Stoddart, whose r6le in 
Dr. Watson’s play ‘‘The Bonnie Brier 
Bush” has brought him renewed fame, has 
just issued a volume entitled, ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Player,” which will have an interest for 
many other people than simply those who 
care for the stage. 

A new book just ready in time for the 
holidays is ‘* The Memoirs of Paul Kruger,” 
the graphic story of the life of the President 
of the South African Republic told by him- 
self, —a powerful defense of his entire polit- 
ical career, and never has a defense been 
conducted with more vigor. 


RIOCRAPHY 


a 





Se sem nsec a 





| . ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
FICTION Cabbage Patch ” leads 
the fiction of the year. November was the 
seventh consecutive month in which this 
popular little volume had been on the list 
of ‘*The six best selling books” in Zhe 
Bookman. It is ‘‘the story of a_ brave 
Christian woman, who, under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, still keeps a smil- 








ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN 
Author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


ing face toward a confident to-morrow.” It 
has been called ‘‘a sure cure for the blues” 
and ‘‘a gay challenge to pessimists in gen- 
eral.” The secret of the success of ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs” is that a reader usually buys one 
or more copies to give away to his friends, 
and so the sale 
goes on like an 
endless chain. It 
is announced that 
a new story by the 
same author will 
begin in the De- 
cember Century. 
‘*Lovey Mary” 
is the title, and 
‘* Mrs. Wiggs” is 
one of the char- 
acters. 

“Confessions of 
a Wife,” by the 
unknown author, 
‘¢Mary Adams,” now issued in book form, 
is attracting the widest popular attention, 
and all sorts of guesses are being made 
as ‘to the author. It is certainly a story 
of unusual power and distinction, and it 
has created a literary sensation during 
the time that its chapters have been fol- 
lowed in Zhe Century magazine. Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart’s new negro story, 
‘*Napoleon Jackson,” has made a dis- 
tinct success. Gouverneur Morris’s new 
novel, ‘‘Aladdin O’Brien,” is being uni- 
versally praised by the critics. It contains 
some of the strongest scenes in any novel 
of recent years. One of the most charming 
out-of-door books ever written, ‘‘ The Biog- 
raphy of a Prairie Girl,” by Eleanor Gates, 
has just appeared. Any nature-lover will 
appreciate it at Christmas. Another good 
story—a capital gift-book for a lad, and 
worth reading by anybody —is ‘‘ Barnaby 
Lee,” John Bennett’s new book. 

* “ * 


POETRY. Two welcome volumes 


have come out this year, 
—Robert Underwood Johnson’s ‘‘ Poems,” 

and L. Frank Tooker’s ‘‘The Call of the 
Sea.” Richard Watson Gilder’s ‘‘ Poemsand 
Inscriptions” is full of that which has made 
Mr. Gilder ‘‘the noblest living poet of our 
American patriotism.” James Whitcomb 
Riley’s ‘‘Poems Here at Home” and his 
‘‘Rubaiyat of Doc Cifers” make pretty gifts. 








At Christmas time 
one often likes to give 
presents of permanent value. Such are to 
be found in The Century Classics— ‘‘ the 
world’s best books, selected, edited, and 
introduced by distinguished men of letters.” 
The new issues this season are the ‘‘ Essays 
of Elia,” by Charles Lamb, and Laurence 
Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” issued in 
very beautiful form, with frontispiece por- 
traits and valuable introductions by famous 
writers. There are a’ number of other 
volumes in this series which are worth 
considering at Christmas—Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, De Foe’s ‘‘ Plague in Lon- 
don,” Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” etc. Another exquisitely printed 
series of classics is The Thumb-Nail Series 
—small books in dainty leather bindings. 
The new issues this season are ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam,” by Tennyson, ‘‘ Thoughts of Pascal,” 
and Sheridan’s ‘‘ The Rivals,” the latter 
with an introduction by Joseph Jefferson. 
The Century Co., Union Square, New 
York, the publishers of these two series of 
classics, have fully illustrated circulars de- 
scribing them, which they are glad to send 
on request. 


CLASSICS. 


PRR AAM NEE ITI eons MG A 





* 
* 
BY PRESIDENT President 
ROOSE VELT. Roosevelt 


: had wide 
fame as an author before he was called to 
the high office which he is filling to-day. His 
‘*Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,” with 
Remington’s illustrations, is the standard 
book on this subject, and is a record of 
personal experience and adventure which 
comes to few men. ‘‘ The Strenuous Life” 
is a collection of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
essays, and a new edition has just been, 
issued, revised and enlarged. In connec- 
tion with Senator Lodge, Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote ‘‘ Hero Tales from American History,” 
one of the best boys’ books ever printed. 
* = * 





BROOKS FOR There are few wo- 
. F men who would not 


like toown the new 











book “Luncheons,” from the pen of Mary 





Ronald, author of ‘‘The Century Cook 
Book.” It is a guide to the preparation of 
dainty dishes for dainty meals, and it makes 
everything so clear that the author calls it 
‘*A Cook’s Picture Book.” ‘*The Century 
Cook Book,” ‘‘The Century Book for 
Mothers,” and Maria Parloa’s ‘‘ Home Eco- 
nomics” are volumes which should be con- 
sidered when one is thinking about useful 
gifts for women. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 





NA TURE Lovers of nature should 


BOCOKS. include in their Christmas - 


budgets ‘‘ Caterpillars and 
their Moths,” a new book by Ida Mitchell 
Eliot and Caroline Gray Soule, giving the 
life histories of a great number of moths, 
and illustrated with photographs whiich 
show actual size. Another delightful na- 
ture book is ‘‘ Wild Life Near Home,” by 
Dallas Lore Sharp, with Bruce Horsfall’s 
exquisite pictures, and Eleanor Gates’s 
‘Biography of a Prairie Girl” can properly 
be called a ‘nature book.” 
» * 
* 

HISTORY. Lovers of history are 
enjoying ‘‘ The Story 
of Athens,” by Howard Crosby Butler, 
A.M., a volume which helps one to a much 
clearer understand- 
ing of the historic 
past of the Greek 
capital. It is ‘‘as 
interesting as a 
novel,” and is full 
of delightful illus- 
trations. No better 
gift could be 
thoughtof foracol- 
lege professor, or 
for any one who is 
interested in the 
history of Greece. 
Bishop Potter’s 
‘<The East of To- 
day and To-mor- 
row” is the result 
of the bishop’s recent visit to Japan, China, 
India, and the Philippines. It is straightfor- 
ward, concise, and full of prophecy. 











ORNAMENT 
From the cover of 
“ The Story of Athens” 





FOR BOYS Herethereis an end- 
AAI ERE less choice. In order 
AND GIR L Sst, help the Christ- 

mas purchaser The Century Co. has pre- 

pared ‘‘A Shopping List of Holiday and 

Birthday Books for Boys and Girls.” It 

will be sent to any person on request. In 

it desirable books for young folks are classi- 
fied—as for girls or for boys, or for both, 
and also according to age and taste. 





Probably the 
leader in this 
season’sChrist- 
mas books for 
young folks is 
“The Bible 
for Children,” 
which has been 
praised by so 
many eminent 
laymen and di- 
vines. Heze- 
kiah Butter- 
worth says: ‘‘It 
makes an old 
Bible reader 
wish to read 
the Bible 
again.” Presi- 
dent Faunce of 
Brown Univer- 
sity writes: 
“The Bible 
was never intended to be read in its entirety 
by little children or to them,’”’—and this 
book is meant to supply the demand which 
has grown up for such a volume as Dr. 
Faunce suggests. The Rev. Frances E. 
Clark, D.D., President of the United Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor, praises it highly. 
The Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D., 
writes: ‘‘I have never before seen any work 
of the kind so well adapted to the end in 
view.” ‘*The Bible for Children” is the 
King James version with everything omitted 
which we deem unprofitable for young chil- 
dren, and with its matter so divided into 
subjects that complete stories are formed 
and the child may be more interested in the 
contents. The Century Co., Union Square, 
New York, sends a circular on request. 

The new series of S¢. Nicholas Books, 
the issue of which has just been begun, con- 
sists already of six capital stories for young 
folks, not too long, issued in very handsome 
form and at a low price. Peter Newell’s 
new ‘‘Topsys and Turvys” will be in great 
demand this season. It contains thirty-six 
most surprising pictures, which must be seen 
to be appreciated. For girls Marion Ames 
Taggart has written a book called ‘‘ The 
Wyndham Girls,” whichis an unusually good 
story,—‘‘that rare thing, a wholesome, 
clever book for girls.”” To those who wish to 
give their children a peculiarly handsome 
present, the superbly illustrated edition of 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales will be in great de- 
mand. Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Books” are always 
appropriate; ‘‘ The Biography of a Grizzly,” 
by Ernest Thompson Seton, and the splen- 
didly bound volumes of S¢. Nicholas are 
never out of place on the Christmas table; 
and for little tots ‘*A New Baby World” is 
a never-failing delight. 








The Latest Books 


and a few Standard Gift Books 


ART. 
Old English Masters. Engravings by Timothy 
Cole. $8.00 net (postage 38 cents). 
English Cathedrals. ‘Text ~ Mrs. Van Rens- 


selaer, illustrated by Pennell. $6.00. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, $3.50 net (postage 
24 cents). 


Abraham Lincoln. A new short life, condensed 
from Nicolay and Hay’s history. $2.40 net 
(postage 18 cents). 

Daniel Webster. By John Bach McMaster. 

.00 net (postage 16 cents). 

Memories of a Musical Life. By William Mason. 
$2.00 net (postage 14 cents). 

Recollections of a Player. By James H. Stoddart. 

1.80 net (postage 13 cents). 


FICTION. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. That great 
success. $1.00. 

Confessions of a Wife. By ‘‘ Mary Adams.” $1.50. 

Napoleon —" By Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. $1.00. 

Aladdin O’Brien. By Gouverneur Morris. $1.25. 

The Biography of a Prairie Girl. By Eleanor 
Gates. $1.50. 

Barnaby Lee. By John Bennett. $1.50. 


CLASSICS, 

The Century Classics. New issues: Essays of 
Elia, A Sentimental Journey. $1.25 ef each 
(postage 13 cents). 

The Thumb-Nail Series. Newissues: In Memo- 
riam, The Rivals, Thoughts of Pascal. $1.00 
each, 

Special circulars on request. 


HISTORY. 
The Story of Athens. By Howard Crosby Butler. 
$2.40 net (postage 18 cents). 
The East of To-day and To-morrow. By Henry 
C. Potter, D.D. $1.00 met (postage g cents). 


BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. $2.50. 
The Strenuous Life. $1.50. 

Hero Tales from American History. $1.50. 


NATURE BOOKS. 
Caterpillars and their Moths. $2.00 net (postage 
18 cents). 
Wild Life Near Home. $2.00 nef (postage 18 
cents). 


FOR THE HOME, 
Luncheons. Supplementing ‘‘ The Century Cook 
Book.” $1.40 ne¢ (postage 15 cents). 
The Century Cook Book. $2.00. 
The Century Book for Mothers. $2.00 net (postage 
18 cents). 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

The Bible for Children. $3.00. (Send for special 
circular.) 

The New St. Nicholas Books: Sir Marrok, The 
Cruise of the Dazzler, The Boy and the Baron, 
The Boys of the Rincon Ranch, Tommy Reming- 
ton’s Battle, and Eight Girlsand a Dog. $1.00 
net each (postage 10 cents). 

Topsys and Turvys. Peter Newell's new book 
of verse and pictures. $1.00 net (postage 11 
cents). 

The Wyndham Girls. By Marion Ames Taggart. 
$1.20 net (postage 13 cents). 

Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. $4.00 per set. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated. $5.00. 

Master Skylark. By John Bennett. $1.50. 

Lady Jane. Achildren’s classic. $1.50. 

Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Books.” $1.50 each. 

A New Baby World. $1.50. 


The Biography ofa Grizzly. $1.50. Etc., ete, 





THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 
Delightful little books in embossed leather, costing $1.00 each 
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Don’t Forget 


That whatever magazine you may se- 
lect for yourself for the coming year, 


St. Nicholas 


For Young Folks 


Belongs somewhere in your family 





The best possible Christmas present for a boy or girl is a 
year’s subscription to S¢. Nicholas Magazine. 
_ St. Nicholas is an illustrated monthly magazine for boys 
and girls, conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge and published 
by The Century Co. S# Necholas is thirty years old! It 
has become the acknowledged standard of literature for 
young folks. Possibly you took it when you were young. 
and know how good it was. It is just as good as ever— 
better, some think. It teaches the advantages of honesty, 
truth, and good-fellowship. It goes into the best homes in 
this country and abroad. Are you taking it for your 
20 9'@* 2s -\| boys and girls, or the boys and girls in whom you have an 
Oe Sat ——| interest? If not, why not begin zow ? 
IN 190 3° St. Nicholas will have a splendid by many other writers you know and like. And the de- 
serial story about King Arthur, partments! You do not know about them, perhaps, but 
written and illustrated by Howard Pyle, and stories by the “St. Nicholas League” and “Nature and Science” and 


Miss Alcott (never before published), by the author of “Books and Reading” are the most popular departments 
“Mrs. Wiggs,” and by Ruth McEnery Stuart, as well as ever known in a young folks’ magazine. 
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Let us send you the November and December numbers (November begins the 
volume, December is the great Christmas number) and a handsome certificate 
—these you give at Christmas, and the numbers from January on, for a whole 
year, go directly to the recipient of your gift. By this offer you get fourteen 
numbers for the price of twelve. Price $3.00. Subscribe through dealers or 
remit to the publishers. 


Another Suggestion 


The next best Christmas gift is a set of the bound volumes of Sz. Nicholas for 
the past year. Two beautiful books, crowded from cover to cover with com- 
plete stories, pictures, poems, jingles, puzzles—1000 pages of happiness. 
Sold everywhere, or sent prepaid by the publishers on receipt of $4.00. 

Send for “ An Open Letter,” printed in two colors, which tells all 
about Sz. Nicholas, and a free sample copy of the magazine. Read Jo- 
sephine Dodge Daskam’s article, “‘ A Saint and a Sinner,” in the advertising 
pages of the leading December magazines. 


The Century Co. € 
Union Square, New York 


ad 
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E. P. Dutton & Co.’s Holiday Books for the Young 





Robin Hood 
and His 
Adventures 


By PavuL CREs- 
wick. Illus- 
trated in color 
and black and 
white by T. H. 
Robinson. Large 
8vo, i 50, 

an ideal 
core ma book: att deals 
with 


the famous 
Robin Hood of Ro- 


Rend is full ot 
Spirit and adven- 
ture, 


A Child’s History of England 


By CHARLES DicKENS. With many en 
by Patten Wilson. 12mo, square, $2 5 


The Adventures of 
Don Quixote 


of La Mancha. By MIGUEL 
DE CERVANTES. [filus- 








trated by W. Heath Rob- 
inson. 12mo, square, 
$2.50. 


Robinson Crusoe 


The full story of his life and adventunee. With 
8 colored illustrations, an are pumber of 
peek. -and-white pictaree. ‘Ato, cloth, red edges, 


Swiss Family Robinson 


A new and complete edition of this po pier 
classic, with 6 color plates and numerous Mas 
sae -white illustrations. 4to, cloth, red aaaen 


The Scottish Chiefs 


By Miss JANE PoRTER. With over 75 illustra- 
tions by T. A. Robinson. Col red frontispiece ; 





square, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50, 


Tales from Shakespeare 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. With 6 full- 
page Nustrations in color, and over 70 illustra- 
Oth a2 60 Pek and white by Walter Paget. 8vo, 
cloth, 


Shakespeare’s Heroines 
» Mrs. JAMESON. With many decorative de- 
signs aa. illustrations by R. Anning Bell. 12mo, 
€ 


'| Bible Stories 


Retold by L. L. WEEDon. With 8 fall: pege 
color lates, and over 70 iliustrations in 

and white my, Ambrose pei, With ecideane 
tion Ld the — of Ripon, Boyd Carpenter. 
4to, cloth, $2.50. 


Bob Knight’s Diary: Camping Out 


— sketches by Bob. By CHARLOTTE CURTIS 
SMITH. 12mo, i. 20 net. Postage, 11 cents. 


Logan the Mingo 


A story of the Frontier. B 
DON. Illustrated, 12mo, 
14 cents. 


Colonel H. R. Gor- 
1.20 net. Postage, 


Eric; or, Little by Little 


A Tale of Roslyn School. B 
FaRRAR. A New Edition, 
tions, by George re Traver. 


The Story of Westminster Abbey 


Being some Account of that Ancient Founda- 
tion, its Builders, and those who Sleep Therein. 
P3 00. VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Illustrated, 12mo, 


A Nest of Girls: or, Boarding School 
Days 


Bi one Deu? WESTYN TIMLOwW, author of 
7 Dot,” ‘ The Cricket Books,” etc. Il- 

lesen 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘*It is so natural, so true to life, and so 
caasovas girlish in atmosphere. ”_Chicago Jour- 


FREDERIC W. 
ith new illustra- 
12mo, eloth, $1.50. 





Mrs. Pierson’s New Book 
Among the Night People 


By CLARA D. Presson. Illustrated p . ©. 


Gordon. 12mo, $1.00 net. Postage, 1 ae 
When the Heart is Young 
By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. Illus- 


trated by prod aad Pennington. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
Postage, 8 cents. 


Careless Jane and Other Tales 


By KATHARINE mig pd * .  pemmaamng 12mo, 76 
cents net, Postage, 7 


Lassie and Laddie 


A Story for Little Lads and Lassies. B 
D. BRINE. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00 net. 
age 11 cents. 


Saints of Italy 


Legends Retold by ELLA Noyss. Illustrated 
after the Old Masters. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
Postage 10 cents. 


The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ 


By IpaA W. Hutcatnson. With many illustra- 
tions by Patten Wilson. 12mo, 154 pp., cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

“ Just what we have been looking for—the life of 
Jesus told with utmost simplicit my the very words 
of the authorized version, _ itting all . Ee 
puzzling to little children.” —Congregational 


The New Panjandrum 


By G. E. ya Illustrated by Alan Wright. 

12mo, gilt, $ 

“An ee ‘xtravaganza in which children, 
animals and curious be which belong to neither 
class, revel in all sorts o! rollicking and impossible 
adventures.” — ke 


Baker Minor and the Dragon 


2 G. E. ra IHustrated by. Alan Wright. 
mo, gilt, $1.5 


MARY 
Post- 


DUTTON’S COLOR BOOKS, hives the charm and perfection of the colors wee are sisi in ail cultivated homes. 
Catalogues and Circulars descriptive of the above and our other Books, Calendars, and Cards sent free on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, - - - 


31 West 23d Street, New York 








APPLETO 


NS’ NEW 


AND OTHER SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


FICTION 





Donovan PASHA 


marco Poo 
DEEP-SEA PLUNDERINGS 


1.50 
1.26 
1.50 

: 8.50 net 
1.60 
1.50 
1.40 net 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL 
E. Atherton 


THE WAY OF Escare 
THE THINGS 9} HAT ARE CESAR’S 
THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE 
socraL NEW YORK UNDER THE GEORGES Esther Singleton 8.00 net 


Arthur Paterson 
F. Frankfort Moore 
Mrs. Everard Cotes-(Sara Jeannette Duncan) 


Mme. Adam (Juliette Lamber) 


Sir Gilbert Parker 


F. Anstey 


Frank T. Bullen 


MY Lire IN MANY STATES AND IN FOREIGN LANDS 
Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M. D.) 
Reginald Wright Kauffman 
Florence Popham 


THE KING’S AGENT 


Hull Caine 
Elisa Armstrong Bengough 
Gilbert Parker 

H. Hesketh Pritchard 
J. R. Aitken 


Albert Ulmann 


a Nest oF LInnets 
THOSE IDELIGHTFUL AMERICANS 


THE ETERNAL Crry 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN 

THE SEATS OF THE Miienty 
THROUGH THE HEART OF Patagonia 


A LANDMARK HISTORY oF New york 
THE ROMANCE OF MY CHILDHOOD an» Youtu 


RETAIL 
$1 50 


1.25 

-65 net 
1.50 
1.26 net 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


George Francis Train 


THE SINS OF A SAINT 








D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Success Calendar FREE 


With 
1902-3 
Clubbing 
Offers 


The Success 
Calendar, 
which will be 
mailed freeon 
request, con- 
sistsof twelve 
parts, each 
with repro- 
ductions of 
famous paint- 
ings by the 
world’s most 
famous ar- 
tists, in the 
multi-color 
process. 

With this Calendar, we will also send 
you the new Success Clubbing Offers. 
THE SUCCESS CO., Dept. P, 820° University Bicg, NVCity 



































WHAT 


Church Hymns... 
Gospel Songs 


CHURCH 
IS To ALL CE RVICES 


Poung People’s 
Songs of Pratse 


YOUNG 
1S To ALL Ht hos 
EETINGS 
Each, 25c. Send for Pare samples 
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10 Ss BOOKS| 
INTERESTING > 

«¢1IN THE CAMP OF CORNWALLIS.” *¢A LOYAL LASS.” , 
By Dr. Everett T. TOMLINSON. By Amy E. BLANCHARD. { 

A stor of Reuben Denton and his ex A story of the Niagara bg ol ot of sty that ) 
—_ e New Lorton comes sae SA Son Fae pia deep arent to hietogi i ile te cucttion 

wii losing ccurac: 

fo the su hy is povsente with purity of pen brea ng Sag nine —s book § 

ee re of mane ae and vigor, fervor its io ela ene oe Saccatoeogees ps hac | $ 
and “price, Bound in Cloth, $1.50. Fou poopie the sory cia Heated, zo pase: | 
“THE BALASTER BOYS.” =| ««SWEETBRIER Panseren” ¢ 

By BLANCHE M. CHANNING. By James Newron Basxsrt. ) 
Around the home life of a professor’s family, This - enlgne ti ces > 
which includes three hang J boys, into which Pate  costinly Ras toe ef 


brought an orphan niece and cousin, is wound a 
tale that sparkles with originality and life. The 


aes a agp is pure and healthy, 7% filled with 


Western farm life. His are full of ‘ 
human interest and drawn with a vivacity and 
truthfulness to life that are at once captivating. It 





in the most 
charming n vein 2 es, illustrated, is the work of a deep student and authority on nat- 
Price, Bound’ pee ‘Cloth, $1.25. ural history. Beautiful colored frontaplece. 340 Pp. : 
*¢ INCALAND.” “MR. PAT’S LITTLE GIRL.” | 


By Craupr H. WETMORE. 
*Incaland” is destined to rank with the fore- 
most stories of adventure of to-day. It is alive 
with action and thoroughly instructive as well. 
There are 309 pages, and the illustrations are by 
. Burgess. Price, Cloth, $1.50. 


“¢ THE CRUISE of the ENTERPRISE.” 
By JAmeEs OTIs. 
An unusually interesting volume. 


By Mary F. LEONARD. 

The author’s great success lies in her power of 
depicting children without the slightest unreality, 
yet with a touch of the ideal ae = love. 322 ( 
pages; illustrations by Chas. E 

Price, Bound in Cloth, $ $1 ‘50. } 
“WHAT GLADYS SAW.” 

A Nature Story of Farm end Forest. 

By FRANCES MARGARET Fox. ) 


The story A cleverly told nature sto: ith eal 
ry, with a wealth of 
is founded on the s e and defeat of the| nature pra It is intensely’ erage ten as ¥ ) 


French privateering-expeditions against the United | ;. fui] of ~ incide 
Py incidents, co’ Ss, 
States i > sing Sound in Cloth, $1.50. brilliant rural scenes. 320 once all 7 Blnetate. f 


5 Price, Bound in Cloth, $1. 
( “ON THE ae ere Seen CHILD'S STORY oF THE LIFE 2 
. . F CH 2 


By fl i Hoyt. } 
The valde’ is beautiful and simple in style, and 
is ray a wi adapted to the child’s ing. 
deals with each incident from annunciation 
) to pheon: Fey and all the more important phases 
adopted it 343 pages, illustrated. are handsomely illustrated. 23 es, with illu- 
Price, Bound in Cloth, $1.50. mined cloth cover. Price, $1.23. ; 


} ALL OF OUR BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS IN GENERAL. 


) Complete Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free on Request. , 


f 
{ __W..A. WILDE COMPANY, 


" 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 192 Michigan Ave., Chicone: il. 


/_ 
i i ii 


By Cnas. S. Woop. 
Deals with the earlier settlement of the Ohio 
) country, It is thrilling with frontier incidents that 
at once interest the reader, and so accurate in 
ta that the Ohio educational circles have already 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., new yvonne cnic. 





For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


HAVE YOU 
WRITTEN 
A BOO K 


CONSULT 
THE GRAFTON PRESS, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
its Directors are Specialists in the Art of 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
They Will Save You Money, Time and Labor 


‘ae B 0x eS 


ANDY 


Half pound sizes dies “Shas $1.15 and 
$1.50 per 100, according to shape and 
style. All beautifully lithographed 
and very ornamental. Fancy Shapes, 
Automobiles, Desks, Chimneys, Bells, 
Clocks, etc., all the way up to $2.00 
per 100. Send for descriptive illustrated 
circular. Boxes resembling Bricks for 
making fireplaces, etc., $1.00 per 100. 
Delivery, 35 cts. per 100 extra in 
each case. Order early from 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston and Chicago 


[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue. 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


























NOW COMPLETE 


The Temple Bible 


1 
in 24 volumes 4x5 inches The New Testament'in'7 vols. 


Also an Introductory Volume on the Study of the Bible by the Bishop of Ripon. 








ACH book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction and 

notes by a scholar who has made it his special study. Each book 

with rubricated title-page, and a photogravure frontispiece by a famous 
English artist of a painting by one of the old masters. 





Philadelphia Public Ledger Lutheran Observer 


“The publishers have spared no pains to make 
the ‘Temple Bible’ a vade-mecum for Bible 
students of all shades of belief, without con- 
cessions to any one school of thought or doctrine.” 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT. The 25 volumes 
in a polished hardwood case 


“ We believe that the publication of the greatest 
monument of our literature—the = ish Bible— 
in this form will lead to a wider reading of it and 
to a fuller discovery of the things that make it 
more than literature.” 


Cloth, 40 cents a volume 

Limp leather, 60 cents a volume 

The set in case: Cloth, $11.00 
Limp leather, $16.00 








Descriptive Circular on Application 


Publishers—J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Philadeiphia 











BOOKS BY 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


JUST PUBLISHED FOURTH EDITION 


A Book of Meditations | The New Humanism 


PrP} ot permnnel rot reflections, skapches, ged poems Studies in Personal and Social Development 
ay mf art; sn autoblography, Bot 0 “*The New Humanism,’ by Edward Howard G 
336 pa a4 gilt top. "Uniform in size and impressions. promises to count as a vital factor in the higher Ae 
att hol Frontispiece, portrait by Albert Sterner. | °f to day.”—Boson Herald. 
ne ate, $1.50 NET; POSTAGE, 10 OTS. | PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTAGE, 10 OTS. 
Send for sample pages. Send for circular with comments of the press. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, American Tract Society Building, NEW YORK 
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THE BEST NOVELS 


819 






TO SELECT AS 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 








F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
CECILIA 


A Srory oF Mopern Roms. 
By the author of “ Saracinesca,” “ Via Crucis,” 
“ Marietta,” etc, 55ththousand. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
“A book to rank in originality and interest with his earlier 
successes.”—Philadelphia Press. 


“ Ap excellent story, decidedly original . . . thoroughly inter- 
esting.” —Record-Herald, Chicago. 


CERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC STORY OF ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. 





By the author of “ Senator North,” ‘‘ The Aristo- 
crats,”’ etc. 50th thousand. Cloth, 81.50. 
“ Certainiy this country has produced no woman writer who 
approaches Mrs. Atherton.”—Post. 


“Mrs, Athert -n has brilliant deseriptive ability and power in 
characterization more virile than that of any American woman 
of letters.’—Boston Advertiser. 


THE JAMES HACKETT 
EDITION OF MR. CHURCHILL’S NOVEL 
THE CRISIS 


Iliustrated with scenes from the play based on it, 

and portraits of the actors. Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net. 
“One of the handsomest souvenir books that has been issued 
for a long time.”—News Letter. : 





135th Thousand 


OWEN WISTER’S 
THE VIRGINIAN 


A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS. 








By the author of “Lin McLean,” etc. Cloth, 81.50. 






“An uncommonly brilliant and fascinating story.”"—The New 
York Tribune. 


MR. LUTHER’S 
THE HENCHMAN 


A Story of New York Politics. 








Cloth, $1.50. 






“A splendid story of modern politics.’—The Albany Law 
Journal, 


* Essentially a powerful story .. . and wonderfully realistic.” 
—The New York Times Saturday Review 


MR. MASON’S 
THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By the author of ‘“‘The Favor of Princes,” 
“ Miranda of the Balcony,” ete. Cloth, 81.50. 










“A good story ...a romance which has many aspects and 
all of them beguiling.”—The New York Tribune. 

“An exceptionally good story... supe bly told; told with 
real power. It really thrills you.”—Boston H+rald 








The New Christmas Catalogue or Monthly Book Lists will be sent without charge on application to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 




















The Ascent of the Soul 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Modesator of the Netiossl Coencil of the Congregational Cherches 
of the United States 


Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus says: “ 1 doubt if any richer gift has been 
made, even by Dr. Bradford, to the illumination: and inspiration of 
our Christian life.” 

Dr. William Newton Clarke says: “It fills a place of its own. 
Dr. Bradford has once more served his art my well by making 
this sympathetic, wise, and helpful study of the universal human 
experience.” 
12mo, 330 pages, $1.25 net (postage 13 cents). 


Religious Life in America 
A Record of Personal Observation - 
By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


The book gives in a singularly clear and first-hand way the 
experiences and conclusions of an open-minded, unprejudiced ob- 
server in regard to the conditions in the churches and religious 
organizations in many parts of the United States. It is the result 
of a tour of several months’ duration. The personal experiences of 
the author and the varied circumstances of the different communi- 
ties visited give the book an extremely readable quality, apart from 
the deep interest of the subject-matter. 

12mo, 360 pages, $1.00 net (postage 13 cents). 





The Tragedy of Pelée 


A Narrative of Personal Experience and Observation in Martinique 
| By GEORGE KENNAN 


Illustrated with Drawings by George Varian and with Photographs 
by the Author 
“A clear and vivid account, free from exaggeration, in which 
everything is given at first hand. To those who have an interest 
in the subject—and they must number thousands—Mr. Kennan’s 
book is commended.”—Arooklyn Eagle. 
12mo, 260 pages, $1.50 net (postage 14 cents). 


‘ 


From Grieg to Brahms 


Studies of Some Modern Composers and Their Art 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


Illustrated with Portraits 


Mr. Arthur Foote, one of the foremost of American composers, 
says of the book: “First of all the work of a musician, and so 
shows knowledge as:well as insight. Mr. Mason’s felicity in char- 
acterizing the most important things as regards composers and 
compositions seems to me remarkable.” 

12mo, 250 pages, $1.50 net (postage 13 cents). 





Parables of Life 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Dr. Henry van Dyke says: “ These are stories of souls. They 
touch with a loving and reverent haid the inmost experiences of 
personal life. Poetic in conception, vivid and true in imagery, 
delicately clear and beautiful in diction, these little pieces belong 
to Mr. Mabie’s finest and strongest work.” 

8vo, 104 pages, $1.00 net (postage 9 cents). 


The Outlook Story Book for 
Little People 


A beautifully printed volume, full of stories, verses, and pictures 
such as children delight in. Among the contributors are Tudor 
Jenks, Clinton Scollard, Frank Dempster Sherman, Nora Archibald 
Smith, and Clifton Johnson. The book is seven by ten inches in 
size, printed in large, readable type on the finest coated paper, and 
has a bright and attractive cover. 

8vo, 220 pages, $1.20 net (postage 23 cents) 











| THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


‘Any reader of The Congregationalist may obtain any of these books on approval by sending a postal card order to the publishers 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PELOUBETS 
SELECT 
NOTES 


is the greatest help to Sunday- 
school teachers towards a cor- 
rect understanding of the truth 
as revealed in the International 
Sunday-School Lessons. Dr. 
F.N. Peloubet, the author and 
compiler,is the foremost Bibli- 
cal scholar of the times. His 
exposition is rich in revealing 
the fundamental truths of the 
Word of God. Used by tens 
of thousands of Sunday-school 
teachers wherever the light of 
the Gospel has spread. 


Price, Cloth, $1.25, Postpaid 


For sale by all booksellers 




















HOLIDAY 
$4 OFFER 


of a leather bound 


Bagster 


Teachers’ 
Bible 


If by ma'l, 17c. ex'ra. 
JAMES POTT & CO., 
119 West 23d &t., New York. 











Religious Notices 


igious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., paged rete under this heading at ten cents a he 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim ee weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

Pastors of ~ pee oe hp outside of 
Chicago. Papap on send us stre f all 
of your church who have mer ed to Chic 
e r find them ourselves, if in our neighborhood, or 

ve addretece to other charches which will do the same 
. Help us to one for absent members of your own 
Pace oh , Ad New England Church, 14 Delaware 











ERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Ly 4 

St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object 

rove the moral and social condition of seamen. ‘Sue, 

lains and ee: romotes a gees 
ouses in leadin ——s home 





and abroad; provides iibraries f 4 

.. provides libraries for S cathoin vessels 

> nag Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s and 
Contributions 


: "7 to mutate. ie its wert que solicited, 4 
the main Office of the socie y at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropss, 7reasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding ht 
words to helnds cot enn We pon Speed amet 
i Hines tmsertion. 











Additional ten cents each per 


Wanted: A farm, about 150 to 250 acres. Send 
ees with photograph if possible. Address H. R. 
Lorimor, 


Bear in suburbs of Asheville, N.C. New house on 
nies renee. Thoroughly good table and Northern 
ey. , penacuante terms. Mrs. A. McK. Gulliver, 


Wanted: A buyer for a winter home, fronting on 
ia , Fla. 10-room ee furni rniture, one acre 
of = 18 ones trees, ample sh: 


location. ‘Address, ade, gud 61 t Satamt 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
of coamester, 


Wanted, i Ado — in a famil 
education and means, children (bro! and 
apg pe gh ay Sof 
n' re 
of The Congreg PER e sects 

Wanted, an oe irl for eral housework 
in @ family where there are thre ed, phe py Fy -3 a 





nursemaid. M @ good piain 
cook. : Good wages. Address A. a B., Box 75, Andover, 
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Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 


Reference 










binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


BIBLES 


TEACH ERS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


a | 





Just Issued! 


Oxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 


The thinnest reference Bible in the world. Also the 


Oxford Sunday-School Bible Illustrated 


An ideal gift for a 
Sunday-school scholar. 


Recent Issues! Oxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 


A superb large-tyve edition. | Reference—Concordance—'leachers. 


Bibl hand 
The New Century Bible (Annotated) F°),vork sf the Hille fy aneroduee 


tion and notes in both authorized and revised versions. General Editor, Walter 


The Oxford Two-Version Bible 
Oxford Interleaved Bibles 


F. Adeney, M.A. 
Showing every change 

in the Revised Version. 

On fine white and the famous 

Oxford India papers. 








For sale by all booksellers. 


Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 




















Some Facts Concerning the =" 


BIBLE STUDY UNION GRADED LESSONS 


(The Blakeslee Lessons) 
For twelve years these lessons have made steady progress, and their excellence is now gener- 
ally recognized. Their remarkable success has been due to their intrinsic merit. They 
are practical, interesting, and instructive, and meet the needs of progressive and wide-awake 


Sunday-schools. 


What is Their Character? 
Ans. They are evangelical but undenomina- 
tional, and form a system of connected, and 


graded Bible study embodying the best educa- 
ional principles. 
How Deo They Differ from the Inter- 
national Lessons? 
Ans. They afford a systematic and progres- 


sive course of study; they resent Joe 
comprehensively and conn dly are 
based on entire Seripture sections” bietoat ofa 
few verses; they are graded in material as well 
as in methods; they are undated and can be 
used pty any time. 


Full information, with course of study, etc., sent on request. 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMP. 


(axtmacts From CIRCULAR “QUESTIONS AND answens”) 


What Results from Their Vse? 


Ans. They induce the study of the Bible itself 
rather than of books about the Bible; they in- 
crease attendance and interest In the Sunday- 
school; they secure more and better work by 
both teachers and pupils; they awaken new en- 
thusiasm in Bible study; and they give young 
people in Sunday-school a good knowledge of 
the Bible. Inthus accomplishing the great edu 
cational purpose of the Sunday-school they pre- 
sent the essential truths of the Gospel so fully 
as to accomplish its still greater spiritual purpose. 
The testimony on these points is conclusive. 


Specimen copies free. Address 


95 South Street 
9 BOSTON, Mass. 
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PELOUBET’S GRADED 
LESSON QUARTERLIES 


For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded 


to be unexcelled. 


Dr. Peloubet personally supervises the editing of 


them, and each sub-editor is an authority jn his sphere. The adapta- 
tion of the lesson theme to the understanding and requirements of 
pupils ranging in age from the child to the mature student exacts 
the careful grading, according to the development of the mind it is 


intended to help. 


TEACHERS’ QUARTERLIES 


Very popular with progressive teachers because exceedingly helpful in 
fitting the mind to present the lesson to the scholar with that vivid- 
ness and clearness which hold the pupil’s interest. 


‘Home Department. Quarterly 


The most advanced in its class. Rich in thought and helpful to a 
most satisfactory degree. Contains full page of illustrative explana- 
tions upon the lessons, besides the regular matter. 





BEAR IN MIND:— 


long experience in this special field. 
have won the favor of all classes of evange 


tendents, as well as scholars. 


ese ere a are the crowning result of 


ise are tried and true, and 
ical teachers and superin- 


SUPERINTENDENTS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
FOR SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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WILDE’S 
BIBLE 
PICTURES 


ded to be the most satis- 


ur picte 

pone | issued, from every point. We have 

Fee neither money nor to procure the 

nest possible subjects, and- these have 

been reproduced with care. We are 
8 


constantly adding to our list ubjects, many 
of which can be used In ¢ tion with the 
International or any spec ies of Sunday- 





school lessons. 3 

Price, one cent oosl Send for 
circular giving fu of pictures. (No 
orders for less than tem copies received. ) 


Size of cards, 6 x 8 inches, 
Note: We also sell Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


mounted on heavy mat, 7 x9 inches, beveled 
edges, 5 cents eac .00 per 100; plain edges, 
4 cents each, lots of 25 or more, 3 cents, Postage 


at the rate of 4 cents each. Picture catalog free. 


Co 


This, our new set of pictures, consists of repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of both ancient and 
modern masters. This series of pictures is far 
in advance of anyth ever been 
brought before the public, for not only are they 
in form, but even the véry célor- 
ings of the masterpieces themselves are repro- 
duced in all their richness and beauty. 

From time to time the appended list will be 
enlarged. 


The size of the card is about 7x 10 inches. 
Each picture is enclosed in a neat portfolio. 
of the Colorgraph is 35c. ea., postpaid. 


By Raphael 
By Raphael 


reproductions 


MADONNA DEL GRAN DUCA. 
ST.CECILIA . . . .,. . 
MADONNA OF THE CHAIR _._ By Raphael 
MARY’S VISIT To ELIZABETH. By Albertinetii 
CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN By Botticelli 
MADONNA AND CHILD . . i 
8ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA +. By Murillo 
HOLY FAMILY . . By Andrea del Sarto 
9 
Raphael’s Cartoons 

These seven cartoons are in South Kensington 
Museum, London. They illustrate scenes in the 
lives of St. Paul and St. Peter. Ever since these 
magnificent designs were rescued by Rubens and 
restored to the art world, a special interest has 
been felt in them, because they are believed to 
be entirely work of Raphael’s own hands. 

We take pléasure in offering fine reproductions 
of these cartoons, each printed on heavy plate 
paper, 7x9 inches in size, and accompanied b 
an able description ; all being enclosed in a clo! 
portfolio. FP: ice, 56 cents, postpaid. 














ful gifts, 
useful things in the world is 
should have one. 


The. best holiday are the use’ 
and at me A A 

jonary. Every home 
This year why not give some one @ 


WEBSTER’S 


International Dictionary 
The One Great Standard Authority. 
Why not make your home such a Christmas Present ? 

the Now Eilition hss 1,000 new words, 2364 pages. 
6000 illustrations, Supplied in various styles of binding. 
LEY US SEND You FREE 
yh whose pee instructive entertainment. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPULET ALSO FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers, 
Spri 














Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congre 
delivered at Hartford 

volume worth reading 
gational history. $1.00, 


gationalism. 

Seminary last year, make a 

by every student of Congre- 
postpaid. 


weston Che Pilgrim Press acs 








IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 





Poe’s Complete Works 


The “Virginia” Edition. 


17 Handy Volumes in box. 


TAs is the most complete and accurate text ever prepared. . It is the only one based 
directly on Poe and including ali his writings. It contains a new volume of letters 


and a new biograph 


The text is edited b 


rofessor James A. HARRISON, of the 


University of Virginia, and contains introductions by Hamitton W. MABIE and 
CHARLES W. KENT, and notes and variorum readings by R. A. STEWART. 


“Unquestionably the most important issue of an American classic author for many years.” — 


N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


“Admirable both as literary work and as a piece of book-making.’”’—HENRY VAN DYKR. 
* Can never be superseded.”’—Prof. JOHN F. GENUNG. 


Cloth, $12.50; Limp Leather, $21.00; Half Calf, $35.00 per set. 


Also 


made in De Luxe Library Edition, Cloth, $21.00; Half Calf, $42.00 per set. 


Economics of 
Forestry 


By Bernhard E. Fernow, late Chief 
Division of Forestry, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agricalture, now Directer 
New York State College of Forestry. 
12mo. (In Press). 

THE author treats forestry from its 

broadest and most important aspect, 
giving to the student of economics an au- 
thoritative work on this timely topic. 


The Coming City 


By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of “Socialism and Social Re. 
form,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. net 
(postage, 8 cts.). 

A SMALL book concerned with the vital 

problem of municipal gevernment as 
applied to the growing demands of the 
twentieth century city. More than half of 
our population is soon to be housed within 
the cities; and the question of the right 
auministration of their affairs is of mo- 
ment to every thoughifal citizen. 


The Poetry of Robert 
Browning 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, author of *‘ Tennyson.”’ 


12mo, $1.50 net 


(postage, 15 cts.). 


THs study of the life and genius of Browning comes from a highly capable source: 
Mr Brooke's previous work on Tennyson has shown his superior insight into the 


poetic animus of the times, and, therefore, his fitness for a similar book on 
of Tennyson—the one who alone challenges his supremacy in the 
ins with an interesting contrast of the two writers, pre- 
row aing and an interpretation of his spirit through his 


ce mpanion 
Victorian era. The volume b 
paratory to a consideration of 


the great 


an. It will prove of great utility to the Browning student and a noteworthy addi- 
on to ¢ 


ritical literature. 


Mind Power and 
Privileges 
By Albert B. Olston. 12mo. 
net (postage, 15 cents). 

A BOOK of peculiar and timely interest, 

endeavoring to locate the inner or 
“subconscious” mind, and discussing 
be wer at tele y, Christian Science, 
and kindred topics in a psychological but 
popular way. 


$1.50 


Word Coinage 


By Leon Mead. 18mo, 45 cts. net 
(postage, 5 cts.). Handy Informa- 
tion Series. 

A SUGGESTIVE and anes study of 

new words, phrases, slang, and the 


various accretions of a live languege. 
Will be fuund a useful supplement he 


lexicon. 


Hawthorne’s Romances 


The “Lenox” Edition. 


14 Handy Volumes in box. 


A NEW printing of these classic stories, in volumes of convenient sizs, daintily bound 
and illust 


rated. 
Lge Bares, of Wellesley Coll 


Every volum3 contains an introduction by Professor KATHARINE 
e. This is intended asa reader’s edition, yet the com- 


mentary provides an excellent critical study of Hawthorne and his life as related to his 


works, 


Cloth, $10.50; Limp Leather, $17.50; Half Calf, $29.00 per set. 


A Daughter of the Sea 


By Amy Le Feuvre, author of ‘‘Hea- 
her’s Mistress.” 12mo. Illustrated 
by Piffard. $1.50. 


THIS gifted author here takes us to a 
rock-bound coast of England and in- 
soergull Sab wii pepves ipaned omaar et 

ut w roves o 
a life-saving station. A wholesome story 
of religious tone. 


The Upper Currents 


By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 16mo, 
plain edges, 65 cts. net; cloth, gilt 
top, 85 cts. net (postage, 8 cts.). 


FULL of cheerfal philecophy and words 
of inspiration. Straightforward les- 
sons intended (0 incite to braver, strupger, 
truer life. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, “°° Nev 'voue 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 








SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE 


BROWNING. With 50 fargaret 
e' 


By E. B. 
tions and decorations in color by Mar, 
Armstrong. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00; 4% vellum, 
$2.50; red “yr et full vellum, $3 "50; 
gold-stamped sati 

One of the me Seoutiful holiday books 
ever printed. 


THE HUDSON RIVER 


From Ocean to Source. By Ep@ar May- 
EW Bacon, author of “Chronicles of Tar. 
agg ete. 8vo. 100 illustrations, — 

a sectional map of the River. Net, $4.50. 
i y mail, $4.80. ) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE COL- 
ORADO RIVER 


Being an account of the discovery and of 
the explorations from 1540 to the present day, 
with particular reference to the two vo 
of Powell through the Great Canyon. y 
FREDERICK §. DELLENBAUGH, author. of 
“*North Americans of Yesterday,” etc. 8vo. 
bord illustrated. Net, $3.50. (By mail, 

) 


FAMOUS HOMES 


Library Edition. Two vols. Royal 8vo, in 
a box, net, $7.50. Vol. I.—Famous Homes of 
Great Britain and their stories. Describing 
among other dor. — Abbey, 
Blenheim, ea as oth bel olland House, 

lecote, C voir, Warwick 
Vol. IL. 9 pond Homes of Great 
Britain. Among others described are 
hele, Knole, Blickling, Mt. Edgcumbe, wie 
ton, Naworth, Inverary. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING 


Enid, Vivien, Elaine, Guinevere. By AL- 
FRED TENNYSON. With 31 photogravure 
plates after designs by Gustav Dorr. Two 
volumes, 8vo, $3.50. 
® These fine illustrations exhibit the artist at 
his best. The photogravure plates reproduce 
faithfully the Saleaey of the original steel 
engravings. 


THE PAPAL MONARCHY 


By Witui1AmM BaRry. Number 64 in the 
Story of the ron we Series. 12mo. Fully 
illustrated. Net, $1 35 poo leather, gilt top, 
net, $1.60. (Postage 15 cen ts.) 

The rise and fall of the Hierarchy, the 
characters and careers of Pontiffs and the 
results of Papal influence on history during 
the period 590 to 1303, that is, from Gregory 
the Great to Boniface VIIL., is the subject of 
Dr. Barry’s most excellent volume. 





LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 


By MyrtTLe REED, author of “The Spin- 
ster Book,” “Love Letters of a Musician,” 
etc. 12mo, net, $1.50; red leather, net, $2.00; 
gray ooze leather, net, $2.50; lavender silk, 
net, $3.50. (Postage 10 cents.) 

“There is in the styleof this New England 
love story something of the tenuous and 
graceful fragility of lace work, and in the 
thought there is something of the fragrance 
of lavender.”— The Churchman. 

“With exquisite skill, quite her own, the 
author individualizes the heart’s devotion as 
the most exalted and exalting emotion.”— 
Chicago Journal. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


Puet, Craftsman, Socialist By ELISABETH 
LutTHEeR Cary, author of “The Rossettis,” 
“Tennyson,” etc. 8vo. Nearly 40 illustra- 
tions, including one in color and 13 photo- 
gravure plates. Net, $3.50.- (By mail, $3.75 ) 


THE SONS OF ST. FRANCIS 


By A. MacDoNNELL. 8vo. With 8 full- 
page illustrations. % vellum, net, $3.50. 
(By mail, $3 80.) A fascinating record of the 
disciples of St. Francis of Assisi. 

“A book of cultured eloquence and pious 
learning, which will attract readers that 
desire a sympathetic introduction to the reli- 
gious history of the Middle Ages and those 
who read at large for the sake of culture.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


ITALIAN LIFE 


In Townand Country. By LuIGI VILLARI. 
No. 7 in our European Neighbours Series. 
12mo. Illustrated. Net, $1.20. (By mail, 
$1 30.) 

A delightful book in a delightful series. 
“Full of information, comprehensive and ac- 
curate.” — Syracuse Herald. 


THE YOUTH OF LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE, (1627-1652) 


By ARvéEpE BaRINE. Authorized English 
version by L. G. MEYER, with about 25 illus- 
trations from contemporaneous sources. Net, 
$300. (By mail, $3.25 ) 

All French history is interesting ; but there 
are few pages so fascinating as the kaleido- 
scopic career of La Grande Mademoiselle. 
Her memoirs give unique and valuable pic- 
tures of life at the Court of Anne of Austria, 
and of the wars of the Fronde. 








Send for Illustrated 
Holiday Catalogue 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 
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Bteel Beet Alor one Suh and nd Gotods 5 peti Hitsbore, = 


WORLD'S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Ectab. 188%, 
Charch, Peal anae Chime. Bells. 

Win be Cusine BN 'W. VANDUZEN Co 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Oir UZEN ¢ 


MENEELY & CO. iat vovnonss 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
Fy nme PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, 4c. 

Beneely Foundry, Metab. by And. Meneely, 1526, 


CHURCH BELLS asc'reats 


Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Saitimare.taa 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


For a Child: 


The Little Folks’ 
Picture Natural History 


The text simply written by Edward S 
F.R.S. Accurate and anecdotic, and A prone y 
illustrated with pictures in black and white 
and with 15 full-page colored plate ote leting 
about 300 animals, birds fish hend insects, 
their names. Size 13 x 10 inches, litho., 
board cover, with cloth back, price, $1.50. 


A Dainty Picture Book for Little Folk: 


The Tale of Peter Rabbit 


By Beatrix Potter, Size 5} x 4} inches, art 


buard cover, price, 
This clever little 4 °: contains 31 equally 
y in the 


tl 
life of a little — his hairbreadth escapes, 
ae return to the bosom of his virtuous 
‘amily. 








For a Young Man: 


The Art of Success 


Rit of Thinking wl gy th gitt mH; a . 
. mo, clo gil ice, 
os tree appiteation. 


nis {s ah operul book ; it it aims to te 
sides of the po ty logically worked poe g and 
will, we believe, serve as an inspiration to the 
young men of toda ay. 


For the [liddle-aged and Beyond: 


Diet in Relation to Age 
and Activity 


With hints concerning habits conducive to 
longevity. By Sir swore Te n, F.R.C.S, 
(London), te, 12mo, ¢! 

A hat You Ought to 0G, 
“‘ Probably a more practical, as gs certainly 
& more suggestive, health manual than any of 
the numerous ambitious volumes that have 
been Ys a on this subject.”—The Independ- 
ent, N.Y. 


Of all booksellers, or free by mail, 
on receipt of price, from 
the publishers. 


F. WARNE & CO. 


36 East 22d St., New York. 














A GOOD BOOK FOR BOYS 


Girls, also, will like it. 


That Minister’s Boy 


or, Was He as Black as They Painted Him? 


Fred Harwood 


or, Turned Out of His Home 


BY W. W. HOOPER 


Congregationalist yong Oct. 4, says: “ Boys 
are sure to like them and they "are of the sort 
read. The volume 


of s commendation for 
Sunday school iorarien i 
The Watchman erst pe 4 18: “ Al- 
though not partic ey pehtele religious, the lessons of 
the book are good and are well fitted for Sunday 
school libraries. 
$1.00 net postpaid 


SOLD BY 


seston Che Pilgrim Press «mcaco 











\ CHURCH SEATING. Te ae 
‘ Vee tractive designs are also durable, comfort 

able and aid to better listening. Free cats 
logue. American School Furniture Company 
PS Salecroom, 19-3 W. ‘18th Street, New Yort 


sea? 





An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


_WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W- Buckham.° 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
@ Revised Version) pamowed by a 


atm vel tore each day in the tae: 
short prayer for afew 
for special occas’ et, Sickness, 


etc. These pray prayers raare culled; ay “ vert of sources, 
including many ancient litu: and are tiful in 
thought Sad in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this exact/y what they want for use in 





- famil perba pee round the table together. 
is daintily rinted and cewee in | et eae and the 
a. .' is cue eents net 


soston The Pilgrim Press cricaco 





HURCH 
ARPETS omc: 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTOK ST. 


658 


JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


S17; 


BOSTON. 
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Se oe ee ee 


Our Benevolent Societies FOR A PLACE IN YOUR LIBRARY 
SPER veces 
*© Such wholesome doctrine that I wish 
Sif ace, wnt sad oes reg THE SIMPLE LIFE ie a it could be used as a tract throughout 
Wecretary. Rev’ Réwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. by Charles Wagner eur: commtry,. 
President Roosevelt, i in a Public Address 


poco ree MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Osearegniionsl House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 


| ase neds toca cdidihdine fon ForEIGN JEANNE d’ARC or. A remarkable addition to history, being 
a gg eg ee . : the verbatim reports of the maid’ s trial, 
ot Ce ‘Agent. Fs Otice in New ew York, Fourth Ave ve. Edited by t. Doug las M urray | translated from the Latin court notes. 


E CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. , 
aids in building churches and Rev. L. H. DANT AND H Postpaid 
D., Secretary: E IS $2.15 A picture, by a famous Dante scholar, 


itary; one =. 2°s* Treasurer, 105 
East ‘2d St. N York, N v. ©. H Taintor, 15 ’ ag 
&t. Chi Ms : hit ‘Rev. “GA 3 Congr: TIME of the poet as a figure in the political and 
gator House, Boston, M. * lg ‘H. A. Wikoff, Bie np 
M0. a. Building, San Francisco, Oal., Field Secre by Kerl Bedérn social world of bis time. 


~Boanp or 


et ae. 
food, treasurer reoy Bullding™ 1 Apply 4 gia LETTERS FROM I Be George Meredith contributes a bril- 


liant introduction to this reprint of the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CH U ff Boston 
tah ent and ee a via the eatab —_ EGYPT correspondence of the ill-fated beauty 
Sree eRe || by Lady Du Gordon | a 
A, oor 861 Congr SRAMAN's FRIEED S0OIETY of Boe FICTIONAL RAM-_ Pomsi4 Sketches, by Frances Wi eston Carruth, 
sai 90 i "aotel Berkeley’ Boylston St, boston. $2.15 of Boston houses and localities made 
BosToN SRAMAN’s FRIEND ht organised 1837. BLES IN AND _ | famous in standard fiction. Illustrated 
Bio. outa Sa aponing 8 Jogretary Ke Onvarse ABOUT BOSTON with 100 half-tones. 
Barna 8. - Room 601 
the material, socials m and religious weitere of LETTERS OF Postpaid C d hb 
seamen. nbrleod ocioty: out le to the Boston Paes orrespondence of the great statesman, 
and individuals solicited: © 5 ghana DANIEL WEBSTER much of it unpublished, because it was 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP. ; unpublishable while any of his contem- 
tion’ 7." lie des -_ eye! Edited by C. H. Van Tyne poraries survived. 
Boom 61 fies i Massachusetts and. in ober’ Statoe 

Rice, Bones” . i i” 


SIXTY YEARS IN Postpaid | The views and memories of one who has 





Concumoartonal EDUCATION SooL+ry including $5.36 3 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshi . been a potent factor in the making of 
fant Col y' ogo og 3 PUBLIC AFFAIRS our national history, and who has been 
ward 8. ead, Correspond nding Becsotary 1 "ge Wilkins, The Reminiscences of intimately associated with all the great 
Fey oe ‘Washington 1h'618 Songregatin eeenteen! x figures of statesmanship in the last half 
; Pcp Ex-Gov. Geo. S. Boutwell | 72 ry, 


ad Street, New York. Missions 


THE 

Avenue 

the Un ited States, evangelistic and educati ANSE 
and in the West, am Serge ane McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO.: 141 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 

153 La Salle oo may be sent to either o 

pf SRL, PO a — —— 


THE CONGREGATIONAL H SoorrnTy 
ourth Avg. and #ud St New York 3 f.Mr, Waa AD 
Sune ata hter of th 
tions and all 
ge eet ed ee a 
Secretaries, to whom 
ing. Sec relating to the National rrspondcnce van 


























THEN. 
gundar ths ioasagement of te Tease of the Nationa BY AMES 
week chat Men: Ceara net Reagan “ ” 
D.D., New York; Necretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, DD. Author of “Probable Sons 
fev Samus! B Forbes, 308 Wethers 
Held Aven Hartford, Ct coger es “ All the strong, availing qualities of a seaward-luring 
‘ == Ly or yo SUNDAY Bomoor AND Pus story are dominant in this book—the clear delineation of 
Scott, D.D.. ident; Geo. M. M. Boynton, De. the life of the men of the sea, as distinct and well defined 
fon Department, which ts in lnfonie "fr of the as the shore line itself; the heroic self-sacrifice, the 
nishes lesson helps, sheaetel oa and ther neceasary | Ri abounding generosity, the narrow prejudices, the super- 
suze to gew and Becer cmon ree cy oes stition of seamen and all those who are more or less 
oe wholly eres app aces pag a Canes, connected with seamen are wel illustrated. The re- 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for ——. ligious tone of the book is a very distinct one.”— Boston - 
ary work. eee se D., is Field 
Rev. a: J. Marsh is New Engiand Superintendent Tor Transcript. 
Department, in charge of the Business 
Publishes “he. Cong Menai une th rae bres With 8 drawings by Piffard. 12mo, $1.50 
Series of n Helps and Sunday school 
books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
uisites for churches 


and and Sun 
schools, and selis books of all other a as 


well as its own. Its en from 
ceive Suerte ets! THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
Sener AD tae el Br Wee west 426-8 West Broadway - - - NEW YORK 


HRISTMAS ‘The Childs Hour 


steadily increases in favor with the best 
teachers in many of the leading Sunday- 


A TA L O G U E e yo a pi le schools of the country. 
SPA +):..8 /” Ce Children are delighted with its beauti- 
ae Ps 2 fully illustrated and interesting stories, 
ee en Hi ee ; which are carefully written so as to 











i 



















inculcate right thoughts which encour- 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue of : fi : age proper living. 
; 3 PES e are always glad to send samples to 


Holiday Books Ne: SS oe Ske. LO, any interested parent or teacher. Write 


for them. The ‘‘Child’s Hour” only 
costs 30 cents a year, or 25 cents each in 
clubs of ten to one address. 


w. i. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 











G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York ~ “London 


- 
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An Entirely S ( H () () L With 212 
New Book Illustrations 
by the Author () k T H f by Charles 
of the Famous Copeland 
wood \ 0 () ) S No book of 
FOLK Some Life Studies of | its kind so 
Animal Instincts and full d 
S E R I E S Animal Training 4 . 
By beautifully 
(60,000 copies 
ot) | William J. Long] ""s™e4 











Large sq. 12mo. Cover stamped in full gold. 380 pages. 
$1.50 net. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 








passegnarsy BEASTS OF 
THE FIELD |" 
Oot | FOWLS OF 
THE AIR 
tpcaste of the Field 
322 pages - - - $1.75 


























Both books neatly boxed together, $3.50 





Ginn & Company, Publishers 
29 Beacon St., Boston 


Some of Little, Brown & Co,’s New Books 


“Rivals Anthony Hope’s best efforts.” 








“Makes a vanquished civilization live 


again.” 
The Shadow of the Czar 
The Pharaoh and the | jouw rk. cartine’s dashing ro- 
Priest mance of Princess Barbara of 


Czernova. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


12 
ALEXANDER GLOVATSKI’S Power- = 


ful Portrayal of Ancient Egypt, 
translated from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 


By the Author FP Kingdom to 
‘olony.” 


Lafitte of Louisiana 
MARY DEVEREUX’s romance of the 
“so-called “ Pirate of the Gulf.” Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 





Parkman in One Volume. 


The Struggle for a 
Continent 
Edited from the writings of Francis 
Parkman by Prof. PELHAM ED- 
GAR. Illustrations, maps, etc. 
12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.67. 


American Literature 
In its colonial and national periods. 
By Prof. LoRENzZO SzkaRs of 
Brown University. 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.66. 


With a Sauce 
and Chinese Homes Z Ore the Sea 


By EpWARD S. Morsg, author of Quaint Recipes from foreign kitch- 
“Japanese Homes,’ ete. Illus- ens. By ADELAIDE KEEN. II- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50 net. Post- lustrated. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 
pa‘d, $1.63. net. Postpaid, $1.64. 


Boston Days 
A Literary Record of the City of the 
Puritans. By LILIAN WHITING. 
Illustrated. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 
net. Postpaid, $1.66. 


Gltmsees of China 


The Spiritual Outlook 


A survey of the religious life of our 
time as related to progress. By 
WILLARD C. SELLECK. 16mo, 
$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.07. 

















LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, 7** “sst:t*°" Boston 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 

















DR. REUEN THOMAS, Pastor Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass., writes thus about 


PILGRIM SONGS 


Nov. .24, 1902. 


I have carefully gone through your “Pilgrim Songs” 
hymns and tunes and can give it heartiest commendation. It 
is equal to any‘and superior to most. The hymns are 
admirably selected. The tunes are melodious and of the 
kind that one does not readily get tired of. When Dykes, 
Barnby, Sullivan, Hopkins, Gauntlett, Caldicott, Elvey, and 
others only slightly inferior in competency for tune writing, 
are so liberally laid under contribution, the musical quality 
of a book is insured. Most of our books for Sunday schools, 
prayer meetings, etc., have been short-lived because of the 
abundance of tunes in them written to order. Children as 
well as adults soon weary of all but the best in words and 
music. This book ought to reach standard value. 


Yours very truly, 














REVEN THOMAS. 


Pilgrim Songs is receiving from the highest sources 
the strongest possible commendations, both as to its words 
and music, while its handsome appearance and low price 
ate destined: to make it the leading Sunday school 
hymnal wherever something is wanted above the 
common mediocre collections of gospel hymns. 


Will you look at a sample copy? 
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NEW BOOKS 


el ygcopnens Authors 

UIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. The King’s Stewards. 12mo. 315 $1.25. 
“ Live, 3S my upto date. ”*Rel. Telescope. “ Reach the Gariscleace, 
please the mind and touch t me tents, Cerner “No 
one touches life ’’—Morning Star. “ Readable to. le w 
read a sermon.”—Outlook. mM Interesting : beautifully y printed and bound.” — 

H'ld and Pres. “ Vigorous, direct, intensely practical.”—Balt. Methodist. 
UYLER, D. D. Recollections of a Long Life. 12mo. 


etiomes Work. “Nota ee : bg 
Tune, 


the a second 

“ Like his conversations, frank and friendiy: Chicago T: ne. 

JAMES STALKER, D. D. The Seven Cardinal Virtues. 12mo. 75 cts. 
JULIA MacHAIR WRIGHT. Studiesin Hearts. 12mo. 192 pp. Illustrated. 


76 cts. 
** Each one has a heart message.’’—Watchword. “She excels in c 
acter study.”—Chr. Observer. Simple, » fouching ; full of feeling, well ord. » 
Morning Star. ‘ instructive sto- 
oral tone.” —Relig. Telescope. 


ANDREW MURRAY. Key to the Missionary Problem. 5 cts. 

“A ringing. earnest oom ling utterance on the mission monet the the church.” 
—Chr. ian. btly tten: sure to interest.”—Zion’s Herald. 
“4 san onal to the Fal soul.” —Rel. Tel ‘elescope. 

INSDALE To0 YOUNG. Neglected People of the Bibles 12mo. 280 pp. 


* vite fai of of | epee and tach dncurs ” Standard. * Mr. teens excels 
as an expositor.”’ eh ggg ”_ Morning pga 
Rev. OLIVER A. KINGSB Life. 12mo. 117 pe... 00 
“ Well written ; practi “ Plain, practical nds ; 
Wate fg Al 
HESRY 6. KING 
A strong, 
JAMES PATON, D.D. The Glory and of the Resurrecti 12m 
and Jo e on. 0. 
JAMES TAT, D Pio, Jey 


Thoughtful, devout and stirring. 


Bs Tne. Ch. 7 Seon 


,D.D. Why We Believe the Bible. 12m. 222 pp. $1.00. 
conservative Christian apologetic by a : cholarly man who ‘nows bis 


An earnest poe of this great theme. 
: YN EVERETT GREEN. Alwyn Ravendale. 12mo. 375 pp. I!lus- 


$1.25. 
A ene story of the growth and development of a boy into a noble young 
Mrs. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. Elmcove. 12mo. 334pp. Illust. $1.25. 
A delightful story by a favorite author 
Revs. A. R. peCeL AnD, M.-A., and . MULLINS, M. A. Missionary 
Speakers’ Manual. 12mo. abe p pp. Jy? 
ast most useful compendium of help to, ot farccnenion concerning, missionary 


ELEANOR &. STOOKE. Little Maid Marigold. 12mo. 223 pp. Illustrated. 
mene story < - a@ sweet young girl, who won the hearts of all with whom she be- 


came 
CYRIL GREY. For Crown and Covenant. 12mo. 320 pp. Illust. $1.00. 
A stirring story of the days of the Covenanters. 
mere CHRISTIANITY ; or, The Quran and the Bible. 12mo0. 226 pp. 


CHARS 4¢ FE -S. DWIGHT. Railroading with Christ. 12mo. 80 pp. Illus- 
THA BURR BANKS. Dame Dimple’s Christmas Celetention. 85° pp. 
illustrated 60 cts. 


A charming story for old and 
{> SENT ron ith, RECEIPT OF PRICK. 
os AMERICAN ACT SOCIETY, .. 
New York Cincinnati Boston Chicago San Fran 


~ 
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_ From Day to Day. Allen Chesterfield 
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A C ARMSTRONG & SON’S 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE MOST IMPORTANT MISSIONARY VOLUME SINCE “ JOHN G. PATON” 


THE MARTYR ISLE—ERROIMANGA 


By Rev. H. A. ROBERTSON, Erromanga. One yol., cr. 8vo, with many illustrations, $1.50. 


Of thrilling interest and will be eagerly read by friends of the missionary cause every whose, and 

along with the story of John G. Paton shows how much untold heroism there often ie con- 

duct of Christian missions and how much the missionary is the pioneer of vivitication on trade. 
SOUTH AFRICAN MISSIONARY 


JOHN MACKENZI ‘AND STATESMAN 


By W. DouGLAS MACKENZIE, Professor of Systematic Theology in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. One vol., 8vo, cloth. $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 


Every one who is interested in Christian missions and in South African history during the last forty 
— ng heartily welcome this life story of a brave-hearted, strong-minded and clear-visioned 
cotsman 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST” 


THE REPRESENTATIVE EN OF THE BIBLE 


By GEORGE MATHESON, D. D., LL. D. One volume, crown octavo, cloth, $1.75. 


* As a poetical expoasitor of Biblical themes Dr. Matheson is unsurpassed. His ‘Enoch oe i 
mortal,’ ‘ Abraham the Cosmopolitan,’ ‘Isaac the Domesticated,’ and others in his fl pt A 
statues, serve as lay figures for an investiture of thought, philosophic, religious, origina of which 
all must acknowledge the charm.”— The Outlook. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST BROOKS by the TRAVELER’S WAY 


Its Place and Interpretation in the By Rev. J. H. Jowert, M. A., author of “ Apos- 
New Testament. tolic Optimism.” One volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By the Rev. Prof. Jam — The N. Y. Outlook says: “The present volume entitles 
nEY, D.D. One vol., cloth, $1. 50. him to rank among the best motarn Biblical expositors. 
Dr. Desney stands easil in the first = ) peaaties ane ethical character of these expository 
rank of :modern theolo and his sistas marked as their religious and devotional 
latest volume will excite Wibcanied spirit, sew hile: the cover a wide range of thought, their 
interest. ? thy and suggestive utterance commands atten ion.” 
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expiration label. Saeeeal toseint 
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RESS.—Notice of change of address 
Taust on to insure the sending 
of the the to the new address. 

DiscoNsINUANORS.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, are continued 
with AE. gh RE paid. An 

of discontinuance can given at time, to 





Per Year in advance, $3 ; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
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OHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR OF OUR NEW BOOKS 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 3 and 5 West 18** St., Near 5 Ave., New York 














THOS. A. EDISON, JR., and 
WILLIAM A. HOLZER 
STEEL & IRON PROCESS 


COMPANY. 


CAPITALIZATION, $1,000,000. 
10,000 Shares,$100 Each, Full Paid and Non-Assessable 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


THOMAS A. EDISON, JR., President. 
WILLIAM hte nt Vice-President. 
(For 12 years General Superintendent Thos. A. Edison 
Electric Light Co. at Menlo Park ) 
JOHN A. THOMPSON, Sec.-Treas. 
35 Wall St., New York City. 


L. BARTON CASE, - - _ Director. 
(Attorney-at-Law, New York City.) 

This company’s process for the treatment of Stee} and 
other metals surpasses the Krupp or Harvey systems in 
the preparations of steei for armor plates, steel struc- 
tures, etc., out of which vast fortunes have been made. 

A small amount of the treasury stock is now offered at 
$25 a share, the price of which will be advanced to par 
immediately after tests and demonstrations are made by 
the United States Government. 

For Statement and full information, call or address 

JOHN A. THOMPSON, Secretary and Treasurer, 
35 Wall St., New York. 


A NEW PLAN FOR NEW TIMES 


(Help for the Prayer [eeting) 


peo pernd c: Biblieal study with devotion and the worship- 

‘ul ele 

Is calcninted to attract all classes, young and old 

Has several series of topics, each extending ig through 
—_ weeks, and themes appropriate to spec 
season. 

Guides the leader and shows him how to secure co-oper- 
ation of others. 

The list of topics for the year, with daily Bible readings 
and much valuable information, is in the Congre; 
tionalist Handbook for 1903, a copy of which will 
sent, postpaid, for five cents. 


aston The Pilgrim Press carcass 


MELLIN’S Foop makes milk like mother’s milk. 
That is why you should give it to your baby. 











ACHES AND PAINS.—You know by experience that 
the aches and pains of rheumatism are not permanently, 
but only temporarily, relieved by fe nn remedies. 
Then eA not use an internal remedy— ’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which corrects the acidity of the blood on which 
coy ey depends and cures the disease? This med- 

icine has done more for the rheumatic than any other 
medicine in the world. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


WINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





124,550.00 


Agents. 991,446.48 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1902 50,562.87 
$15,918,449.48 





SSARELSTING, 




















$165,918,44 
$9,068,687.35 


G. SNOW Vice B residen 





Surplus as regards Policy- en 
JOHN H. WASRRURE Presiden 
ELBRIDG 


2a Vice-Prest. 
A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Prest. 


mS 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 
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If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 
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Never a bit of stone-work goes out of 
our establishment that we cannot point 
to with satisfaction. 

Quality—quality—quality is what we 
insist on, day in and day out. 

When you erect a ‘*Thomas & 


the price is reasonable, since 
», We recognize no middlemen, 
fai but deal direct with the con- 
sumer. 


We use Quincy, Westerly, 


Barre, or any other leading monumental stone, as the need may be. 
We employ experienced designers and sculptors, and we ship our work to all 
parts of this country and Canada—a sure evidence of its popularity. 
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Prete Miller’? monument you are not only 
gem getting the best there is in respect to 
a de but you are also certain that 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 
Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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NEW STYLE 


ESTEY 


Send Postal for description, price, terms, etc. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
FACTORIES - - - - - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








The Moncey That You Want 


and find it hard to save, can be accumu- 
lated with the greatest certainty and ease 
through an Endowment Policy, which pro- 
tects your family while the saving is 
going on, and furnishes a profit as well. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of THE 
America PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 
President 
Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Endowment Policies. 
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Event and Comment 


Poh bill a We present in our editorial 

pages of this issue an illus- 
eer ee tration of the plan and pur- 
pose which we hope to carry to greater 
perfection—to place before our readers 
the important news and movements of 
the world for the week and its signifi- 
cance in the progress of the kingdom of 
God. We have chosen the events of 
greatest interest, one or more in each of 
several religious denominations, and have 
endeavored to present them in their rela- 
tion to the advance of that kingdom. 
We have discussed briefly the chief mat- 
ters of general importance in the reli- 
gious world which have attracted atten- 
tion during the last week. We have 
given a survey of current history from 
the Christian point of view. We have 
considered at greater length, as the limits 
of space allowed, matters of special sig- 
nificance in our own and other denomina- 
tions in this and other countries ; and we 
have made minor mention of other mat- 
ters which deserve passing thought. We 
have also sought to speak words of coun- 
sel and comfort to the inner Christian 
life. It is our aim to give our readers 
each week so comprehensive a view of 
affairs of current importance that they 
may be reasonably well informed of the 
world’s life and movement; and we in- 
vite suggestions as to ways in which this 
service may best meet their needs and 
desires. 


Thanksgiving Day was 
eee celebrated adequately by 
Americans in London, Berlin, Rome and 
Paris, our diplomatic and consular offi- 
cials, students and transient visitors 
making up the groups of diners who 
were loyal to the most distinctive na- 
tional feast. The tenor of the sermons 
preached in the home pulpits was opti- 
mistic on the whole, although many clergy- 
men made it an occasion to dwell on 
the dangers which inhere in such mate- 
rial prosperity as we are now enjoy- 
ing. Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
preached a notable sermon on the need of 
franker acceptance by clergy and laity of 
the newer truth which has been brought 
to men, and of deeper ethical purpose by 
the church; and Bishop McVickar of 
Rhode Island, preaching to a typical 
Newport congregation, in which were not 
a few once divorced and now remarried 
persons, pointed out the dangers which 
come from over-emphasis on wealth and 
from free and easy severing of marital 
relations. Unpropitious weather over a 
large area of the country contributed to 
a diminution both of sport and of church 
attendance, but doubtless added to the 
pleasure and volume of indoor delight, 


and thus made the day more than usual a 
home festival. 


While Thanksgiving 
is still, in a large and 
. genuine sense, a reli- 
gious festival, the custom of going to 
church on that day, in literal obedience 
to the governor’s proclamation, is often 
varied as to time or otherwise. _ Rock- 
ville, Ct., makes its church service a 
preparation, holding it on the evening 
before Thanksgiving. In some places it 
takes the form of a Thursday morning 
prayer meeting; while other churches 
postpone it to Friday evening or to the 
following Sunday. This is doubtless in 
the interest of busy housekeepers, or to 
avoid interference with family festivities. 
Even when held on Thursday, the gath- 
erings in many cases have departed from 
the regulation sermon service. Detroit, 
Mich., held a citizens’ service in the 
Opera House, participated in by repre- 
sentatives of five denominations, includ- 
ing a Roman Catholic judge and a Jewish 
rabbi. In Lewiston, Me., the local min- 
isters were invited to share the service of 
the Episcopalians. Wearing surplices and 
conforming to the customs of that com- 
munion, they were admitted within the 
chancel and the spirit of the service was 
broadened to accord with the views of 
the guests. A similar service in an 
Episcopal church in Newark, N. J., was 
participated in by nine ministers of 
different denominations. There could 
hardly be a simpler or more beautiful 
service than that instituted by Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson when pastor of Central Church, 
Chelsea, and which, perhaps because of 
its fitness, has survived in annual ob- 
servance. It is distinctly for the church 
and congregation and is largely attended. 
On Thursday morning they come together 
as a family and each tells what he has 
had to be specially thankful for during 
the year. 


Variations of the 
Thanksgiving Service 


That Congregational 
Suoeee versus churches need the service 

of officers to supervise as 
a whole the field they occupy has come to 
be admitted beyond question. But men 
are rare who are qualified for this work, 
since no special training is provided for 
such an office. Rev. Dr. F. S. Fitch of 
Buffalo has attained exceptional fitness 
for it by a twenty years’ pastorate of the 
First Church in that city, during which 
he has led an extension movement which 
has brought into existence four other 
Congregational churches and six Sunday 
schools. He has also served during half 
his pastorate as a member of the State 
Board of Home Missions, of which he is 


president. He is the right man for sec- 
retary of the State Home Missionary 
Society and for Superintendent of the 
Metropolitan Church Extension Society 
of New York city and naturally was 
elected to both those offices. That is a 
large bishopric, involving a great amount 
of labor and many cares. But Dr. Fitch 
courageously determined to undertake it. 
However, the First Church people have 
made it so plain that they could not bear 
to part with him, and have so persuaded 
him that the risk of loss is great from his 
laying down the work he is doing so well 
to take up a new task, that he has recon- 
sidered his resignation and will stay with 
his people. Dr. Fitch is a bishop where 
he is, and has earned that title by doing a 
bishop’s work. No need is greater in our 
denomination than the need of men of 
energy and skill to have the care of all 
the churches. 


It is pleasant to see 
statesmen recogniz- 
ing the contribution 
made to society in its plastic, formative 
stages by pioneer home missionaries. 
Governor Cummins of Iowa, one of the 
coming men of this country, who has a 
large horizon and is not disposed to stay 
in a partisan or national rut, at the un- 
veiling of the portrait of Rev. William 
Salter, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Burlington, Io., recently pre- 
sented to the State Historical Rooms in 
the capitol, said that it was beyond dis- 
pute that much of Iowa’s present pres- 
tige as the supreme expression of Amer- 
icanism at its best, of her low rate of 
illiteracy, of her exemption from crime 
and poverty and of her high place in the 
councils of the nation was due to the 
work of Dr. Salter and his associates of 
the Iowa Band, who went out from An- 
dover Seminary in 1848 to establish in 
the new territory the Christian and lit- 
erate type of commonwealth which the 
early New England fathers had set up on 
the Atlantic coast. Sixty years an influ- 
ential citizen and fifty-six years a pastor 
of one church-—-what a superb record Dr. 
Salter has made in shaping the civic and 
religious ideals of the new New England, 
and how fine it is that ere he leaves the 
world he has abundant proof of the es- 
teem in which he is held! 


Governor Cummins’s 
Tribute to Dr. Salter 


We published re- 
cently an account of 
steps taken looking 
toward a possible union between Con- 
gregational and Methodist Protestant 
churches. The matter has been dis- 
cussed also, we are informed, among the 


Three Denominations 
Looking Toward Union 


a a ans 
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United Brethren, of the possibility of 
that denomination becoming a party 
to such a union. We have seen refer- 
ences to a consideration by some mem- 
bers of the last named body of terms of 
union with some other denomination. If 
we may judge from the lack of any re- 
sponse to the article in The Congregation- 
alist, this matter has not as yet awakened 
any general interest among our churches. 
But that we may keep them informed 
concerning it we print the following ex- 
tract from a letter, published in the Meth- 
odist Protestant, from Chancellor D. 8S. 
Stephens, president of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church: 

The matter of church union with the Con- 
gregational and the United Brethren Church 
has been discussed in several of our confer- 
ences, and, so far, has met with hearty and 
unanimous approval. Iam notified also that 
a large number of the recent conferences in 
the United Brethren Church have expressed 
themselves similarly in hearty sympathy 
with this movement. I am also assured by 
Dr. Ward and others that Congregationalists 
are equally ready to co-operate to this end. 
If the organic union of these three bodies can 
be accomplished on terms that will be a ike 
honorable to all, it certainly will be a great 
achievement for the Christian Church. 


The apple of discord 
thrown by the recent 
Baptist Congress into 
that denomination was the question, Is 
Baptism essential to church member- 
ship? Four representative Baptists ap- 
pointed: to speak on that subject, without 
previous knowledge of one another’s 
views, arrived by different processes of 
reasoning at the same conclusion, namely, 
that baptism is not essential to church 
membership. Their addresses received 
the heartiest applause given during the 
congress. They were answered by other 
and volunteer speakers, who insisted that 
Christ made immersion a prerequisite 
to membership in the church and that 
loyalty to Christ is a greater thing than 
Christian liberty. This is the position 
taken by Baptist newspapers. The Stand- 
ard insists that the congress represents 
nobody, and does not even voice the be- 
liefs of any distinct group of men in the 
churches. The Watchman takes the log- 
ical position that in order to membership 
in a church a person must have faith in 
Christ and must confess it in the pre- 
scribed way. Christ has prescribed that 
confession shall be by baptism. The only 
baptism is immersion, therefore one must 
be immersed in order to enter the church. 
However, Baptists agree that immersion 
is not essential to salvation and recog- 
nize genuine Christian character in unim- 
mersed persons. It is not easy for them 
to maintain close communion when so 
many of their own denomination disbe- 
lieve in it and when their English breth- 
ren generally have abandoned or never 
held it. They cherish Christian fellow- 
ship with members of other denomina- 
tions and the day may not be far distant 
when the form of a rite will cease to be 
a barrier to church fellowship. 


Immersion the One 
Door ‘into the Church 


The annual meeting of 
the General Missionary 
Committee of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Albany, N. Y., 
Nov. 12, was one of the most cheerful 


Methodists and 
Foreign Missions 
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and inspiring in the history of that de- 
nomination. With a balance in the treas- 
ury of nearly $30,000 as against a deficit 
last year of nearly $100,000, and good 
promise of increased income, larger plans 
were projected throughout their great 
world field, A fifteen per cent. advance 
was appropriated by the committee for 
all foreign fields. Before Bishop Tho- 
burn’s departure on his thirteenth voy- 
age for India, affecting farewell services 
were held, at which Bishop Foss said that 
Methodists were never so hopeful and en- 
thusiastic, never had so great confidence 
in missions as now. In view of fore- 
bodings of recent years that changes in 
the beliefs of the Christian churches 
might cut the nerve of missions, the 
buoyant temper and outlook of this great 
denomination will give new courage to 
the whole movement for bringing Christ 
to the world and the world to Christ. 


Rev. F. W. Freemantle, 
dean of Ripon, has startled 
English churchmen by 
questioning the virgin birth and bodily 
resurrection of Christ, in an address before 
the Churchmen’s Union. His own bishop 
has appealed to him to reaffirm his belief 
in the creed of the church, and the bishop 
of London has publicly declared that no 
man holding the views attributed to Dr. 
Freemantle would receive ordination in 
his diocese. Dr. Freemantle says that 
the reports of his address were wholly 
misleading, and he asserts his belief in 
the absolute deity of Christ and his sin- 
cerity in reciting the creed. He does not, 
however, meet directly the controversial 
points. He says that the accounts of the 
virgin birth might be understood with- 
out any violation of biological law, and 
that the resurrection was not a return 
to the mortal conditions of this life but 
@ manifestation of the spiritual state ; 
and he holds that ‘‘the incarnation and 
divinity of our Saviour stand on the firm 
ground of what he did and taught and 
what he has been to mankind.” The 
mystery of the manifestation of God 
through Jesus Christ is not to be ac- 
counted for by making the conditions of 
his coming into the world and going 
from it like those of other men. Yet 
beyond doubt the emphasis in the thought 
of many believers is turning from what 
is called the supernatural physical mani- 
festations of the Godhead to the reve- 
lations of himself through the mind and 
spirit of our Lord. Dr. Freemantle takes 
a safe refuge in the assumption that if 
we knew everything all would appear 
natural according to the highest con- 
ception of nature. But we do not know 
everything, and where we do not know 
it is better to trust the records of the 
gospels than to deny them. 


Is the Super- 
natural Natural 


manera ers The full text is before us 

e Study In the of the apostolic letter of 
Catholic Church Pope Leo XIII. appoint- 
ing a commission to promote the study of 
the Scriptures. It is to consist of several 
cardinals of the Roman Church, with a 
number of distinguished Biblical scholars 
of different nationalities. They are to 
study modern researches in Eastern 
lands, philology and ancient Oriental lan- 
guages and re-examine the manuscripts 
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of the Scriptures. The papal sanction is 
given to the use of the aid furnished by 
heterodox Biblical critics and the cultiva- 
tion of the art of criticism, though with a 
caution. Itis expected that the result of 
the investigation will be given in an ap- 
ostolic statement declaring “what is to 
be inviolably held by Catholics, what is 
to be reserved for further investigation, 
and what is to be left to the judgment of 
private individuals.” While, of course, , 
the Roman Church denies the right of 
private interpretation, and one purpose 
of the commission is declared to be to 
prevent Catholics from giving undue 
weight to the opinions of outside schol- 
ars, the contribution of the Catholic 
Church through the enterprise thus pro- 
jected will without doubt enrich the 
world’s knowledge of the Bible and will 
help to enlighten and strengthen a rea- 
sonable faith. For these are days in 
which even the Roman Church cannot 
command intelligent men as to what they 
must believe, but can only use its high 
Office to convince them as to what is true 
and therefore ought to be believed. 


One hundred delegates 
and visitors attended 
the conference of Y. M. 
C. A. men from theological seminaries 
of the West, held with Union Biblical 
Seminary in Dayton, O., Nov. 21-23. 
Twenty seminaries were represented. 
An appeal was made to the Y. M. C. A. 
International Committee to prepare a 
course of Bible study for seminary stu- 
dents, having especially in view prepara- 
tion for individual soul-winning. The 
seminaries were urged to equip and send 
out evangelistic bands to reach neglected 
districts in the vicinity of each school, 
during the sessions of the seminary as 
well as in vacations, This plan has 
worked successfully in several institu- 
tions. Closer affiliation with other 
branches of association work was rec- 
ommended. Mr. John R. Mott, Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach, Dr. W. F. Oldham and 
others made stirring appeals for the for- 
eign work. Dr. William F. McDowell, 
Professors O. E. Brown of Vanderbilt 
University, D. A. Hayes of Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, D. H. Bauslin of Witten- 
berg Theological Seminary and W. G. 
Moorehead of Xenia Theological Sem- 
inary were helpful speakers. This or- 
ganization continues the work of the old 
Interseminary Missionary Alliance and 
serves good uses-in stimulating mission- 
ary zeal in the seminaries. 


Seminary Students 
Confer on Missions 


iii i Few men have had so 

merican tianners great opportunities to 
ag tion know the character and 
disposition of the nations of the world as 
Dr. ¥. E. Clark, the secretary of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. It is, there- 
fore, a satisfaction to have his testimony 
that in the nobler virtues Americans are 
in the front rank. In a Thanksgiving 
address at Auburndale, Mass., where he 
resides, he said that he found among Teu- 
tonic and Gothic peoples a greater degree 
of politeness than among Anglo-Saxons 
with their free government and independ- 
ent spirit. But he said: 


Whether or not America can take the first 
rank in manners, she certainly need take no 
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second place in morals. I can say there is 
no country where temperance sentiment is 
80 strong, where womanhood is so reverenced, 
where, outside of the stock exchanges, gam- 
bling is so frowned upon; no land where 
country towns and small communities, at 
least, in which the old town meeting prevails, 
have a political life that is purer or more un- 
selfish. Certainly, in the strength of its tem- 
perance sentiment America leads the world. 


Lady Henry Somerset, president of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., who has just re- 
turned to England from a visit to this 
country, bears similar testimony concern- 
ing temperance, expressing her surprise 
at the general sobriety of the American 
people, which, she thinks, goes far to ac- 
count for their superior alertness and 
energy. Wetherefore take heart of hope 
in the work of promoting the righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation. With this 
national ambition for wealth and luxury 
and power, the nobler aspirations of man- 
hood more than keep pace. 


us wai A woman who is familiar 

with literature, who has 
apse herself written valuable 
books and has a wide circle of friends, 
was lately overwhelmed by a great be- 
reavement. No one, she says, of those 
who sought to comfort her, struck the 
deeper note of confidence in the unseen 
and the future world which awakened in 
her the clear response of faith. She 
sought consolation in books and outside 
of the Bible was surprised to find so little 
that proved satisfying. A search through 
recent literature yielded meager results, 
She wonders if the faith of today is strong 
enough to inspire ministering words to 
the deeply bereaved. Perhaps her ex- 
perience may be preparing her to write 
such words for others. But many in 
such hours of trial have learned to listen 
to voices which before were unheard. 
Phillips Brooks said that sorrow never 
gave its best except to those whom it led 
to receive ideas before unfamiliar. These 
he believed were mostly education, spirit- 
uality, immortality, the keys of life’s 
mysteries and so the gateways of consola- 
tion. In asermon on the Consolations of 
God, he said: 

It is wonderful to see how, just as soon as a 
man is really crushed and sorrowful, God 
seems by every avenue to be offering those 
great ideas for that man’s acceptance. He 
seems to write them on the sky, to whisper 
them from every movement of the commonest 
machinery of life, to fill books with them that 
never seemed to know anything of them be- 
fore, to make the vacant house and the full 
grave declare them. You are achild of God 
whom he is training. You havea soul which 
is your true value. You are to live forever. 
Know these truths. By them triumph over 
the sorrow that he cannot take away, and be 
consoled, 


i A second year of ob- 
ary of War Xoot servation of the work- 
eee ings of the law pro- 
hibiting the sale of beer and light wines 
in army post exchanges has convinced 
Secretary of War Root that the legisla- 
tion, passed at the behest of well-inten- 
tioned men and women, is detrimental to 
the interests of the army. He says that 
it leads ‘‘the enlisted men to go out of 
the post, to frequent vile resorts which 
cluster in the neighborhood, to drink bad 
whisky to excess, and to associate inti- 
mately with abandoned men and women ; 
and that the operation of the law is to 
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increase drunkenness, disease of the mest 
loathsome kind, insubordination, deser- 
tion, and moral and physical degenera- 
tion.” This indictment he says he can 
support by reports from army officials 
whenever Congress desires to consider 
the subject. 


After agreeing to 
settle the case out 
of court the mine operators have repudi- 
ated their agreement with the miners’ 
representatives, and once more the entire 
matter comes before the commission ap- 
pointed by the President, which had tem- 
porarily retired from activity, trusting 
that its only duty wou'd be revising and 
commending the settlement made by the 
operators and the miners. Now the tak- 
ing of testimony will be resumed. Re- 
sponsibility for this turn of affairs rests 
apparently with the independent opera- 
tors, who had not been consulted in the 
negotiations leading up to the under- 
standing. It cannot be said that the vac- 
illation of the representatives of capital 
has bettered their standing with the pub- 
lic or with the commission. But it is only 
another item in a general indictment for 
mismanagement which can reasonably be 
brought against President Baer and his 
fellow presidents of the coal roads. Or- 
ganized labor in this particular contro- 
versy has gained quite as much through 
the shortsightedness and vain stubborn- 
ness of its opponents as through its own 
merits. 


The Strike Commission 


An attempt to invali- 
date the recent election 
of congressmen in Vir- 
ginia, because of restrictions on suffrage 
in conformity with the recently enacted 
state constitution whereby Negroes were 
disenfranchised, has failed. Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller of the Federal Supreme Court 
sitting in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
denies the jurisdiction of the court in the 
matter. Whereupon the State Board of 
Canvassers issued certificates of election 
to the congressmen. Counsel for the 
Negroes at once gave notice of an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. President Roose- 
velt in a personal letter to a citizen of 
Charleston, S. C., who had protested 
against the suggestion of the appoint- 
ment of a Negro as colleetor of that port, 
has made it clear to Southern whites and 
Negroes that he will not discriminate 
against the Negro in his appointments. 
As heretofore his tests of fitness will be 
those of character not color. Race pro- 
scription he deems fundamentally wrong, 
and not only wrong but impolitic, for 
even if it be true that most of the colored 
people are “‘ not yet fit in point of charac- 
ter and influence to hold such positions,” 
the President argues that “it is worth 
while putting a premium upon the effort 
among them to achieve the character and 
standing which will fit them,” and to 
this end he will appoint fit men when he 
finds them. Hence the point at issue 
with him now is whether the candidate 
for the Charleston office—Dr. Crum— 
played false or fair with his political 
pledges at the National Republican Con- 
vention in Minneapolis when Benjamin 
Harrison was nominated. Booker T. 
Washington in a letter to the Age- Herald 
of Birmingham, Ala., has explained his 
policy as an adviser of the President in 
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matters affecting Southern appointments 
to office. He denies that he is seeking to 
be a politician, but admits that when 
asked for counsel he gives it if it will 
tend to promote friendly relations be- 
tween the races. 


iia ge The Ministerial Alli- 

ance of Salt Lake, 
piecewise as Utab, last week 
adopted resolutions strongly opposing the 
candidacy of Hon. Reed Smoot, whom 
the legislature of Utah is proposing to 
elect to the United States Senate. These 
resolutions are to be sent to all other 
organizations of clergymen in the coun- 
try, to all members of Congress, to 
prominent citizens and to the President, 
with the hope that, as in the case of 
Congressman Roberts, sentiment will be 
created which will result in the legisla- 
ture refusing to elect the representative 
of the Mormon Chureb. Mr. Smoot is 
one of the twelve apostles, and the 
Gentile clergymen of Salt Lake hold 
that he cannot “make an important 
move without getting permission or tak- 
ing counsel of the quorum of Mormon 
high priests to which he belongs. By 
virtue of his apostolic vows he must act 
first as a Mormon apostle, and second as a 
citizen of Utah and as a patriotic Ameri- 
can.” They protest against his election 
because “the majority of the Mormon 
apostolate to which he belongs and with 
which he works in harmony are living 
in polygamous relations, in violation of 
covenants made to the people of the 
United States, as well as in violation of 
the criminal statutes of Utah.”” Thesecu- 
lar press of the country has made light 
of this action of the Ministerial Alliance 
of Salt Lake City, holding it to be but 
another display of clerical interference 
with politics. The duty devolves upon 
the Gentile opponents of Mr. Smoot to 
prove him a criminal or a conniver at 
criminality. His official position in the 
Mormon Church cannot of itself debar 
him. 


The prevalence of what is 
Embargoon known as “the foot and 
American [leat 

mouth disease’”’ among cat- 
tle in several of the New England States 
has forced the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Canada to drastic action which 
temporarily will seriously impair the ex- 
port trade of the New England ports, 
damage the cattle and sheep shipping in- 
dustry of the country, and increase the 
cost of meat to European and possibly 
also to New England consumers. No 
animals can be shipped from New Eng- 
land ports until the embargo is removed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and if 
perchance ships with such freight arrive 
in British ports they may not land with- 
out proving that they have beasts which 
never have been in the infected district. 
While there will be general sympathy 
with those who suffer financially from 
this drastic action, public opinion will sup- 
port the Federal and state authorities 
in their determination to suppress the 
plague and to limit so far as possible 
the damaging effects of the epidemic 
on our permanent foreign trade. Conti- 
nental Europe is always eager to find 
occasion to boycott our meat products ; 
and the only course we can pursue with 
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safety or prudence is to show our intention 
to ship a food supply that is above sus- 
picion, and none other. Extension of the 
infected area to the states of the Interior 
and the West would bring incalculable 
loss and damage to the country. The 
Federal authorities realize this, and are 
sending experts to New England to aid 
in the extermination of the plague. 


Professor Asser, the 
Dutch jurist selected 
several years ago to arbitrate between 
Russia and the United States in matters 
involving the right of Russian warships 
to seize American vessels engaged in 
seal hunting in waters non-Russian, has 
reported favorably on the Americans’ 
claims for damages. Last June the 
Dutch jurist passed on the principle in- 
volved; he now states the amount of 
damages collectable, namely, $101,270, 
with six per cent. interest. 

Lord Lansdowne has informed the 
ministers of Chile and the Argentine Re- 
public that the commission of British 
arbitrators appointed to settle the bound- 
ary dispute between those countries has 
agreed upon a compromise report. The 
controversy dates back to 1843 and be- 
cause of it at various times since then 
war has seemed imminent. In 1896 the 
matter was referred to British arbitra- 
tors. Chile now secures the larger area 
of territory, but the award favors the 
Argentine Republic on most points in 
dispute. If it brings peace to disturbed 
but prosperous countries and hastens an 
era of stability in South America the 
award will be of extreme value both as 
to the method employed in securing it 
and in the practical outcome. 

Latest reports as to Venezuelan affairs 
indicate that both Great Britain and 
Germany are preparing for drastic action 
with President Castro along lines not 
condemned by the United States; and 
our own complication with Colombia, 
arising from that republic’s demands 
respecting payment for the right of way 
for the interoceanic canal, grows more 
tense and critical. 


Arbitration Verdicts 


Turkey has recently 
granted to France 
certain concessions safeguarding the 
rights of French religious and educa- 
tional institutions within the Turkish 
empire. These concessions naturally 
have led several of the other European 
Powers, notably Russia and Germany, 
to demand like favor, and Turkey has not 
been able to resist the pressure, once 
having given way. In view of the long 
established and expensively created 
American educational propaganda in 
Turkey, carried on by the missions of the 
American Board and the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, it would 
seem to be the duty of the United States, 
through its Department of State, to see 
to it that concessions which have been 
granted to European Powers are granted 
to us and that our educational and reli- 
gious institutions in Turkey be given 
that additional measure of protection 
and stability and any new favors which 
have been granted to institutions patron- 
ized by France, Germany or Russia. 
Latest reports from Macedonia show 
that there are still sporadic outbursts of 
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revolt there, accompanied by Turkish 
cruelty and rapacity of the most extreme 
kind. Reports from the other Balkan 
states indicate new possibilities for in- 
ternational complications. Turkey, from 
some source, has procured funds with 
which to order from the Krupps a new 
equipment for her artillery corps, her 
German advisers in military matters re- 
alizing, no doubt, that such a step was 
imperative, in view of possible complica- 
tions in the remote, if not in the near, 
future. 





Honoring Our Own Ministry 


An editorial in The Congregationalist 
for Nov. 22, on Congregational Ministers 
for Congregational Churches, has caused 
considerable comment. The fact is not 
disputed that a large proportion of the 
pastors of our strongest churches have 
had their training in other denomina- 
tions. Different opinions are expressed 
as to the consequences of such a policy. 
It will hardly be questioned, however, 
that its continuance will cause the decline 
of our theological schools, loosen the ties, 
—none too strong now—that hold the 
churches together in one body and modify 
our policy. Our stronger churches are al- 
ready so independent that they seek min- 
isters, wherever they can find them, who 
seem to them likely most to promote 
their own individual interests. A vital 
question is, How can the denomination 
furnish the best men from its own ranks, 
men who by training and by sympathy 
with Congregationalism are intelligently 
devoted to its development and to the 
expression of its principles? We main- 
tain that a denomination which cannot 
produce ministers better fitted for its own 
leadership than can be found in other de- 
nominations has no great mission as dis- 
tinct from those denominations. 

We do not underestimate the excellence 
of the Congregationally trained leaders 
whose fame extends far beyond our own 
churches. No denomination can boast of 
abler men than McKenzie of Cambridge, 
Gordon of Boston, Smyth of New Haven, 
Stimson of New York, Dewey of Brook- 
lyn, Bradford of New Jersey, Packard of 
Syracuse, Gladden of Columbus, Boynton 
of Detroit, Bartlett of Chicago, Burnham 
of St. Louis, Adams of San Francisco. 
The list might be extended much farther, 
pastors only being included. Outside of 
the pastorate where are more effective 
preachers to be found than Abbott, 
Tucker, Hopkins, Hyde, Harris, Thwing, 
Bradley and Slocum? <A noble company 
of younger men also are coming to the 
front, men intellectually and spiritually 
qualified for leadership, who deserve 
greater recognition and encouragement 
from our churches. Congregationalism 
has material and vitality sufficient to pro- 
duce all the ministers it requires, better 
fitted for its service than can be found in 
other denominations. How can it thus 
fulfill its mission ? 

Our pastors can rouse their congrega- 
tions toa greater sense of the importance 
of producing ministers of the highest 
character and attainments. They can 
lead the churches in prayer that their 
choicest sons may enter the ministry. 
They can be more watchful to find and 
encourage the most promising youth to 
consider the claims of the sacred calling. 
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They can emphasize more the high aims 
and the peculiar honor of their profes- 
sion, which has fallen into lower esteem 
than is its due. The theory has been in- 
sistently urged in recent years that the 
position of the teacher is more important 
than that of the minister. We have seen 
no strong declaration by any clergyman 
in rebuttal of that theory. Yet the work 
of the ministry in its widest purpose is 
more exalted and comprehensive than 
that of the educator. It moves humanity 
more deeply, influences life in all ages 
and conditions, presents and fulfills the 
highest ideals. The authority of the min- 
istry does not inhere in the office as it 
formerly did. But so far as it is based on 
character, it is as strong as ever it was, 
and if the churches produce enough lead- 
ers of the highest character and the larg- 
est equipment their influence will be pre- 
dominant. We are glad te call attention 
to the views of President King of Oberlin 
on this and kindred. points, as given in 
the interview with him elsewhere re- 
ported in this paper. The question for 
the churches to consider now is, Are they 
ready to seek the help of God and to make > 
the sacrifices necessary to bring forth a 
greater number of such men? It is also 
worth while for them to ask whether 
committees seeking pastors look carefully 
over the list of names of ministers trained 
for Congregational pastorates, and, other 
qualifications being equal, give them the 
preference. 

We are slow to criticise our theological 
seminaries. They have been established 
by the churches and they are what the 
churches made them or else by neglect 
allow them to become. We believe, 
however, that it is important for these 
institutions to devote themselves more 
earnestly to raising up preachers. The 
study of industrial conditions, the work 
of social settlements, the many lines of 
investigation which have been added to 
the curricula of the seminaries are im- 
portant in order to the understanding of 
the spiritual needs of the people of this 
generation. But most of all it is neces- 
sary that the preacher should have a mes- 
sage from God, should know how to de- 
liver it with power, to make men receive 
it and deliver it to others. We believe it 
would add strength to our ministry if the- 
ological students were encouraged to do 
more preaching during their seminary 
course, if pastors would oftener invite 
them into their pulpits, if they went more 
into vacant and needy fields with their 
message, if associations of ministers 
would exercise greater oversight over 
those preparing to enter their company. 
If pastors and churches greatly desire to 
better the ministry they can and wil} 
do it. 

Is it claimed that vacant pulpits are 
few and that ministers are not in de- 
mand? When more than three-fifths of 
the population of New York city are not 
habitual public worshipers of God and 
only eight per cent. are evangelical 
church members, only ten per cent. in 
Boston and Chicago and five per cent. in 
San Francisco, the opportunity to preach 
the gospel cannot be said to be limited. 
The redemption of America, even leaving 
out the call from the vast foreign mis- 
sionary field, is an object great enough to 
stir the ambition and to call for the con- 
secration of her choicest young men. 
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Joseph Parker 


The greatest Congregational preacher 
in Great Britain died in London Nov. 28. 
This is in brief the record of his life: 
Born in Hexham, in the north of Eng- 
land, in 1880, Joseph Parker lived there 
twenty-two years. He was a student 
minister in London in 1852-53, pastor at 
Banbury five years, then at Cavendish 
Street, Manchester, till his removal to 
London in 1869, where he remained to the 
end. Beginning there in Poultry Street 
Chapel, Cheapside—the oldest Congrega- 
tional church in the city of London—it 
was five years before the City Temple 
‘was opened at the Holborn Viaduct. 
Two of these years Dr. Parker preached 
to crowded audiences in Cannon Street 
and Exeter Halls. From 1874 the City 
Temple shared with Spurgeon’s Metro- 





‘politan Tabernacle the honor of being the 
most famous Nonconformist place of wor- 
ship in the world’s greatest city and in 
recent years it has had no rival. 

For more than thirty years Dr. Parker 
has maintained a midweek preaching 
service on Thursday noon, with an at- 
tendance often exceeding 1000 persons. 
Clergs men of many denominations, busi- 
ness men, journalists, working men, visit- 
ors from all parts of Great Britain and 
from other lands have been included in 
the weekly audiences. No other similar 
institution exists that can be compared 
with this midweek service. 

Dr. Parker has long been a recognized 
spokesman for Congregationalists, for 
the Free churches, for the British nation. 
He has discussed great themes of current 
interest, but always as an ambassador 
for Christ. In an article in The Congre- 
gationalist, one of a series he wrote for 
this paper last year, he revealed the con- 
trolling purpose of his life, saying: ‘“‘If I 
had a voice of thunder and could speak 
to all the young ministers in the world I 
should say, Preach Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. Never go more than a step 
away from Calvary. Whatever you have 
to say to a feverish and self consuming 
age be sure that it is something about 
the Son of God, who alone has worked 
the salvation of the world.” 

Dr. Parker was first of all an evangel- 
ist. He began his preaching in the open 
air. In his early ministry he sought the 
poor and degraded, and always he had a 
message for the burdened, the sin-sick and 
despairing. He was a prince ef exposi- 
tors, as his Pulpit Bible shows. He wasa 
master of epigrams, with a rare genius 
for illuminating religious truths. Not 
long ago we were in company with Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, who had just come 


from a call on Dr. Patker. It was on a 
Friday. Dr. Nicoll said: ‘‘I asked Dr. 
Parker what was the subject of his lec- 
ture yesterday. He answered, ‘Christ 
and the Experts.’ What was the 
text? He replied, ‘The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same was made 
the head of the corner.’ The builders 
were the experts. They knew all about 
stones.” It is easy to imagine how this 
master mind developed the subject and 
fascinated his hearers. 

Dr. Parker was an egotist in the better 
sense of the word. But because of this, 
he often provoked unjust criticism from 
those who did not understand him. His 
personality loomed large before him and 
he admired and revered it. His admira- 
tion for himself was so frank, he so naively 
took into his confidence concerning it 
those who sympathized with his aims, 
that he made it a means of increasing his 
following and enlarging his influence. 

A man of impressive presence, with a 
large head and strong features, a sonor- 
ous, flexible, musical voice, under perfect 
control and often impassioned, Dr. Parker 
commanded attention wherever he ap- 
peared in the pulpit or on the platform. 
Possessed by profound convictions, he ap- 
pealed forcefully to the public conscience 
and guided public opinion with confidence 
and forwardness. He was a man of dra- 
matic instinct, an orator, logician and 
poet, all in one. But the secret of his 
power was in his passionate love of 
Jesus Christ and his assurance of the 
supremacy of the righteous God. 

He was a prolific author, having pub- 
lished more than forty volumes besides 
the sermons which were printed weekly 
from shorthand reports for many years, 
Twice elected chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, 
he made his second term of office, last 
year, the occasion of proposing a plan 
for greater concentration of authority of 
the churches, changing the name of the 
union to that of the United Congrega- 
tional Church. The discussion of this 
subject waxed warm for some time, but 
interest in it has been eclipsed by the 
excitement among all the Free churches 
over the Education Bill. 

The death of his wife nearly four years 
ago was a great blow to Dr. Parker and 
ever since that time his friends have found 
him much changed. In the summer of 
1900 he wrote in the British Weekly, 
‘*For some reason or other, I look upon 
1901 as my last year of public work.” 
Though he survived that prophecy, his 
force was well-nigh spent at that time. 
His life was well rounded and consistent 
and a whole generation of preachers com- 
ing after him will perpetuate his influ- 
ence through the power he has imparted 
to them. 





The Appeal of Christ to Strength 


He who brings salvation also perfects 
strength. He appeals to our need, but he 
also offers us great opportunity. Chris- 
tianity is for the weak and heavy-laden ; 
but there is no greater mistake than to 
imagine that it is for these alone. In the 
ignoring of sin, which is too often the 
mark of our modern religions feeling, 
there is danger that the call to service, 
which is the end for which salvation 
came, should be forgotten. For Chris- 
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tianity is not an easy-going religion and 
salvation is not an end in itself. Itisa 
means to the fulfillment of man’s true 
life. Christ makes us free ; but it is free- 
dom which asserts itself inevitably in 
choice of our own place in the ranks 
of service. Therefore Christ’s appeal 
to weakness is to come and take his 
strength ; but his appeal to strength is to 
accept its place as yokefellow with him 
in the service of God. ‘‘We that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak and not to please ourselves,”’ writes 
Paul; and in this he but expresses the 
spirit of his Master’s teaching. 

The church will never accomplish its 
true work in the world until its members 
dedicate their strength rather than their 
weakness to God’s work. Thequestion of 
proportion both in time and gifts is one 
which every disciple must settle for him- 
self before God. But isit not true that 
the stream of the church’s energy is fed 
too often by the mere driblets of his chil- 
dren’s time and gifts? Are we not often 
more religious in our times of weakness 
than in our days of conscious strength ? 
Does it not take some physical depression 
to make us conscious of the claims and 
comfort of God’s presence? Yet itis to 
our strength that Christ appeals and by 
the stewardship of our best gifts will work 
be tested. 

Was there ever a greater opportunity 
than our own age offers to the strong? 
Think of the fields that are ripe for the 
harvest, of the drawing together of the 
world, which puts opportunity of service 
within reach, of the places of leadership 
that call in vain. God uses the weak 
things of the world—as he used Mary of 
Bethany ; but he uses also the full strength 
of man, as he called and used Moses and 
Paul. 

Christ’s appeal to strength, then, is a 
call of opportunity. Itis an invitation to 
make the most of the power which he has 
lodged in us. In no other company can 
we make such good use of it. Inno other 
field will it bring such large returns. Nor 
is the appeal to fully rounded strength 
alone, but to the strongest in us, whatever 
that way be. One has the means to give, 
another has the patience to endure, a third 
has power to work, a fourth has gifts of 
speech, a fifth has a heart to pray. There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit 
—the Spirit who takes our little strength, 
whatever it may be, and uses it for God’s 
glory and to make us stronger still. 





In Brief 


No religious movements have ever created 
greater variety and bitterness of dissent than 
those whose aim has been to unite all Chris- 
tians in one organization. One of the most 
striking illustrations of this fact is the history 
of the Plymouth Brethren, whose constituency 
in about seventy-five years have split into 
about twenty mutually exclusive sects in the 
effort to abolish all sects. 





Only twice before in the eighty-six years of 
its history has so large an issue of The Con- 
gregationalist appeared as this number. A 
large amount of varied and interesting mate- 
rial is packed into its sixty-four pages. The 
publishers make liberal use of our columns in 
which to announce their books, and our own 
literary reviewers offer helpful information - 
touching the current output of books. The 
regular departments present their usual 
claims to consideration. 
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While we in America have just celebrated 
a Thanksgiving for unusual prosperity, some 
of our brethren are suffering severe adverajty. 
The chairman of the Congregational Union 
of Queensland, Australia, says that the dev- 
astation by drought in that country is awful, 
that the losses of sheep, cattle and horses are 
to be counted by millions, and many who have 
struggled hard to make homes in the new 
country and have been looking forward to 
their herds as assets for their declining years 
are completely ruined. _These families of our 
own race and faith deserve our sympathy. 


Pres. C. F. Thwing of Western Univer- 
sity made an able plea in Cincinnati last 
week for a college training for business men. 
He urged that college life disciplines the ex- 
ecutive power and that college men are more 
sympathetic with other men and more vitally 
in touch with the great movements for human 
betterment than the members of any other 
class. President Thwing’s ideals are illustra- 
ted in his administration, and they are demon- 
strated in the careers of many of our leading 
business men. 





Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy has issued a sup- 
plementary statement to explain her recent 
decree permitting Christian Scientists to de- 
cline te doctor infectious or contagious dis- 
eases. The precise point of the statement we 
cannot discover. It is an Orphic saying, not 
to be understood by the uninitiated. It con- 
tains such sentences as these: “Charity is 
quite as rare as wisdom. When it does appear 
it is known by its patience and endurance.” 
**T call disease by its name, and have cured it 
thus.” “ Evil minds signally blunder in di- 
vine metaphysics ; hence I am always saying 
the unexpected to them.” 





Two young women, officers of a Congrega- 
tional Christian Endeavor Society in New 
York city, last year announced their conver- 
sion to Mormonism, and their act occasioned 
some alarm. One of these women, however, 
has had enough of Mormonism and has re- 
turned to her Christian faith. She says she 
has learned that “‘ under the doctrine of spir- 
itual marriage the Mormons hide lives of 
licentiousness more awful than that which 
we see among the most abandoned in our 
city.” Her testimony ought to satisfy others 
who may be tempted to discover what she has 
learned by bitter experience. 





““When God sends us a man of large heart, 
generous impulses, courageous daring, un- 
ceasing effort, we must take him as he is, and 
be devoutly thankful for sucha force. If we 
could cease to be critics of enthusiasts, and 
seek only to catch their spirit, it would be 
better for ourselves and the world.” These 
sensible words are from the pen of the vener- 
able Guinness Rogers, in a tribute of affection 
to Hugh Price Hughes, from whom he often 
differed both in opinion and in method, but 
whom he admired nevertheless and now 
mourns. The world is full of men who put on 
the brakes. Men who will pull at the collar 
are scarce, and Hugh Price Hughes was one 
of them. 





The Pilgrim Press, in accordance with its 
policy of supplying its constituency with the 
literary material which is desired wherever 
published, has made arrangements to carry 
in stock the Bible Study Union or Blakeslee 
Lessons for the supply of schools or classes 
which for any reason wish something other 
than the International Lessons. While the 
Pilgrim Series issued by our own society is 
preferred by the great majority of schools, 
some wish to try something different, and the 
Bible Study Union Lessons have been more 
widely used than any other alternative courses 
yet published. These, like all other publica- 
tions, are furnished at publishers’ prices, both 
from the Boston and Chicago bookstores. 





Pres. S. B. Capen of the American Board 
had an able and illuminating article in last 
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Saturday’s Transcript on the greatness of the 
trust involved in our Boston schools. No 
man in this generation has done greater serv- 
ice to these schools than Dr. Capen in his 
long and faithful administration as chairman 
of the School Board and no one more 
thoroughly understands them. His plea that 
“a great trust like this shou!d not have in its 
management a single one who is inspired by 
selfish or partisan motives” ought to move 
every citizen at least to cast his ballot for 
school committee men and for the right men. 
The citizen who does not do this, says Dr. 
Capen, ‘‘is only one stage removed from the 
criminal.” 





In all his peregrinations over the United 
States Rev. W. G. Puddefoot has never made 
so extended a trip through the state of Maine 
as that just completed. He was accompanied 
by Sec. Charles Harbutt of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society, and Miss Moffatt, his com- 
panion in many a hard fought missionary 
campaign. They began their series of spe- 
cial meetings at Foxeroft and Dover, and 
worked their way as far north as Fort Fair- 
field, holding meetings afternoon and evening. 
Mr. Puddefoot spoke eighteen times in ten 
days. The evening congregations usually 
overcrowded the place of assemblage, and 
the party met with a gratifying response 
at every point. Mr. Puddefoot returns im- 
pressed with the fact that Maine is as much 
of a frontier state as is Michigan. Its army 
of no less than 1,600 lumber men furnish a 
large and inviting field for Christian effort, 
and our denomination has far too few evan- 
gelists and pastors at work among them. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN OHESTERFIELD 


Ten days ago or so I dropped into one or two 
sessions of the New York State Conference of 
Religion. This three-year-old organization is 
the child of the ardent brotherly impulses of 
Dr. James M. Whiton, Rev. Leighton Williams, 
one of the broadest-minded and most genial 
Baptist clergymen of New York, Dr. Thomas 
R. Slicer, the eminent Unitarian preacher, and 
several other similarly intentioned modern 
men. It is quite distinct from Dr. Sanford’s 
national federation of churches, Dr. Laid- 
law’s city federation, Dr. Josiah Strong’s in- 
stitute for social service, Dr. Chapman’s 
Presbyterian evangelization movement and 
William Phillips Hall’s world-embracing re- 
vival movement. The attendance was con- 
siderably smaller than what I inferred to be 
the attendance at the horse show, which was 
holding a simultaneous meeting in the Madi- 
son Square Gardens. But the promoters of 
the conference held bravely to the conviction 
that it was “representative,” and I shouldn’t 
be disposed to dispute its inclusiveness. The 
evening it met in the Jewish Temple on Lex- 
ington Avenue one of the speakers appeared 
in a business suitand a red four-in-hand neck- 
tie, and another in a Tuxedo coat and conspic- 
uous shirt bosom. This diversity in costume 
well symbolized the breadth of the confer- 
ence’s platform and methods. We sang four 
verses, beginning 


We believe in human kindness, 
Large amid the sons of men, 


to the tune of “ Love divine, all love excelling,” 
and we recited Scripture verses and followed 
the course of written prayers, none of which 
could have offended the conscience or the 
taste of the most confirmed Roman Catholic, 
Jew, Methodist, Swedenborgian or Christian 
Scientist. Now and then agood bit of positive 
Christianity got itself into the conference, as 
in the trenchant plea of Prof. H. S. Nash of 
Cambridge; but the ethical note was the 
dominant one, and the man who sat next to 
me passed over his program with lines drawn 
through all the adjectives and names relating 
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to religion and with “ ethics” and “ethical ’” 
substituted therefor. 
» * «@ 

It was in many respects a strong and inter- 
esting program, and the fact that nine or ten 
Congregationalists of the caliber of Prof. F.C. 
Porter, Dr. Abbott, Prof. G. T. Ladd and 
Prof. J. B. Clark had a place on it testifies to 
its worth and to the natural affiliation of our 
denomination with such movements. Two or 
three of our younger ministers who are gain- 
ing a reputation as students of social ques- 
tions also took part, among them Rev. E. T. 
Root of Providence and Rey. Raymond Cal- 
kins of Pittsfield, who gave a capital address 
on the saloon problem. Certainly a confer- 
ence like this does no harm and may for aught 
I know set in operation trains of influence 
that will accomplish unteld good; but in view 
of the present multiplicity of conventions and 
movements, if pressed for a comparative opin- 
ion I believe I should reply in some such non- 
committal way as Mr. Depew did when asked 
if he expected to go to heaven, “‘ Well, a man 
in these days can’t go everywhere.” 

e * «* 

A play that has been running in New York 
all the autumn is sufficiently unlike the pre- 
vailing drama to merit attention. It is a re- 
vival of one of the old morality plays of the 
fifteenth century and is reproduced under 
scenic conditions as similar as possible to 
those which prevailed in its earlier rendition. 
It is, in short, a Paritan sermon staged and 
acted with unusual skill. The central figure, 
Everyman, is waited upon by Death, the mes- 
senger of Almighty God, who summons him 
to prepare for a pilgrimage at the end of 
which he is to give a sure reckoning concern- 
ing the way im which he has lived. Every- 
man tries to get his old friend, Fellowship, to 
go with him on this dreaded journey, and then 
appeals with equal futility to Riches to come 
to his relief; ut finds at last that his only re- 
course must be Knewledge and Good Deeds, 
under whose wise tuition he is led, step by 
step, out of his worldly mindedness into the 
peace and hope of the Christian, so that at 
the end he descends into the grave trastful 
and confident. The play combines in a singa- 
lar way the ceremonial of the Roman Catholic 
Church with the Puritan evangelical doctrine 
and the Unitarian insistence on good works. 
It is solemn and impressive from start to fin- 
ish, with hardly a lighter gleam. The tension 
upon the spectators is great in view of the 
fact that it is continuous action for an hour 
and forty minutes, the curtain not falling 
meanwhile. 

Interesting in itself and as illustrating the 
use made by Puritan England of the legiti- 
mate drama, this play is doubly significant in 
its appeal to the present generation. It has 
been running night after night in New York 
for several months, and last week was pre- 
sented for several successive evenings in Bos- 
ton and will be taken now, it is said, to college 
cities and towns. It attracts the confirmed 
theater-going element as well as religious 
peeple. It points a powerful moral. The in- 
exorable claims of death and the judgment 
are forced on the view from the start, and the 
impression grows stronger from moment to 
moment that only in what religion offers and 
demands can a human being find the true 
basis for his life upon the earth. That sucha 
play can appeal to modern city people in the 
rush of business activities and in their ab- 
sorption in gayety and material things is 
fresh testimony to what John Fiske calls the 
everlasting reality of religion. 





Do you know the soil in which the gambling 
passion takes root and grows rapidly? An- 
other has well expressed it. ‘‘It is the de- 


sire to get something for nothing—a desire 
for an easy life, for a soft snap, for a sine- 
cure office, for a fat place with little or no 
work about it.’”—Rev. J. B. Gregg, D. D., 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
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What Some American Artists Are Doing 


The Interesting Methods and Characteristics of Workers with Brush and Pencil 


| 

Every season there is an in- 
creasing number of art exhibi- 
tions in our great cities, and every 
year new names are added to’ 
the list of our leading American 
painters. The annual output of 
work is so large that no one could 
pretend to follow it all closely. | 
Yet it is a patriotic duty as well | 
as a means of culture to inform 
ourselves in some measure of the 
progress we are making. 

Our national pride finds intense 
gratification in the fact that we| 
have produced the world’s fore- 
most portrait painter, John S. Sar- | 
gent. Mr. Sargent is of a Bos-| 
tonian family, though born and 
educated abroad. His first public 
appearance was at the Paris Salon | 
of 1878. Forsome years after he 
lived in Paris, but removed to 
London in 1883 and has since 
continued to make England his 
home, though still counting him- 
self an American citizen. 

The Sargent portrait exhibition 
a few winters ago in Boston took 
the art world by storm. His can- 
vases seem actually alive, and each 
one reveals a distinct psychological 
mood of the sitter. The painter’s 
power is fairly uncanny in pen- 
etrating the hidden recesses of 
the mind and painting the dis- 
covery on the face. 
Any one with “a 
secret”” had better 
beware of Mr. Sar- 
gent! Often his por- 
trait schemes are ex- 
ceedingly decorative 
—they are “pic- 
tures”’ as well as 
portraits, as in the 
charming child study 
of the little girl 
among the Chinese 
lanterns, called Car- 
nation Lily, Lily, 
Rose. His command 
of color and tech- 
nique is a marvel 
to the artist and to 
the uninstructed 
nothing short of a 
miracle. One ap- 
proaches the canvas 
and sees a long, cu- 
rious streak of pink 
paint, which at a dis- 
tance makes a lady’s 
delicate hand, Every 
stroke of the brush 
carries tremendous 
import. 

This is the kind of 
work one naturally 
calls masculine in 


@ surprise to learn 
that there are 
women who paint 
portraits in this bold 
manner. Miss Cecilia 
Beaux is one, and in 
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Gevrge De Forest Brush 


naming her we name the most 
successful woman in American 
art, ‘‘ the best woman painter that 
has ever lived,” in Mr. William 
Chase’s phrase. She has been the 
recipient of many honors at home 
and abroad and, as Mr. Chase has 
said, ‘‘she has done away entirely 
with the idea of sex in art.” She 
is described as a woman of re- 
markable poise of character and 
this may account for the strength 
of her art work. She does not lose 
herself in detail, but blocks out 
her subject in a few strong, fear- 
less strokes. Miss Beaux has her 
studio in that haunt of artists, 
Washington Square, New York. 

Mrs. Adelaide Cole Chase of 
Boston is pressing towards the 
same mark. She is the daughter 
of an artist, Foxcroft Cole, and 
began to paint in her girlhood. 
Her work is thoroughly refined 
and she has occasionally shown 
canvases really remarkable in 
character and distinction. 

Wilton Lockwood is another 
Boston portrait painter whose 
work we always look for eagerly, 
it is so poetic in quality. Mr- 
Lockwood uses a coarse canvas 
and works in a low key of color. 
His style is so individual that 
once having seen his work one 
could not fail to iden- 
tify it. His recent 
portrait of John La 
Farge, in whose stu- 
dio he once worked, 
was highly praised 
by the critic as the 
most successful ex- 
pression of his pecul- 
iar vein. George De 
Forest Brush’s del- 
icate wife and cheru- 
bic babies appear at 
every exhibition and 
delight us afresh. 
Mr. Brush is an “old 
master ’’ of the twen- 
tieth century. His 
work is so finely fin- 
ished that it may be 
studied close to the 
canvas, and his color 
schemes are subdued 
and beautiful. Dull 
olive tints and old 
gold are the predomi- 
nating notes. 

Abbot Thayer’s 
work is what the 
knowing ones call 
“stunning.” The 
Charity of the Bos- 
ton Art Museum is 
the most popularly 
known of his pic- 
tures, but now and 
again the frequenter 
of exhibitions comes 
upon some effective 
portrait from his 
hand. Now and 
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Cart:as Abbot Thayer 


again, too, it must be confessed, we come upon one which is 
very bad, and we wonder afresh if it is possible for an artist 
of strong individuality to do uniform work. 

A distinguished portrait painter, too long in the public eye 
to need new praise, is Mr. William M. Chase, who is looked 
upon with great respect by the younger generation of artists. 
He has exercised an immense influence upon American art in 
the last twenty-five years, in a long connection with the Art 
Students’ League in New York. It is pleasant to learn that 
his admiring students scattered over our several states are 
uniting in a movement to have his portrait painted by Sar- 
gent, for a public memorial. 

Turning to landscape art, we have to confess at the outset 
that we have no representative of this art to equal the one 
who has gone from us, George Inness. Since Mr. Inness died, 
in 1894, there has been no successor Worthy to wear his man- 
tle. R. Swain Gifford is one of our older landscape men. He 





Landscape 
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set up a studio in Boston as early as 1864, and at the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 won a medal of honor. 
He has now, since many years, a studio in New York, 
and is connected with all the prominent art organi- 
zations. His summer home is on the southeastern 
coast of Massachusetts, and the soft green gray 
marshes of Nonquit have been sent far and wide on 
his canvases. 

Bolton Jones is a rather younger man, but he, too, 
showed to good advantage at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, and has long been a favorite for his bright, 
cheery, quiet pastoral landscapes, notable for their 
atmosphere. 

D. W. Tryon is a man of about the same age as 
Jones (born 1849) and has of late years done some 
remarkable work, which, in the opinion of many, 
places him at the head of American landscape art 





Alice William M. Chase 


today. [His headquarters are New 
York, and he has a summer studio 
in the same quiet corner of Massachu- 
setts which Mr. Gifford frequents. 
Mr. Tryon’s favorite aspect of nature 
is when the atmosphere is like a del- 
icate veil, as in the haze of autumn 
or in the mists following a summer 
shower. His color and atmospheric 
effects aré really exquisite, with an 
intensely poetic feeling for nature’s 
highest moods. 

J.J. Enneking is a Boston landscape 
painter whose merits are coming to 
be widely recognized. He was not 
launched upon his art career very 
early in life, but in recent years has 
done work of fine poetic quality. 

If we may associate marine painting 
with landscape art, we should men- 
tion here the works of Charles H, 
Woodbury as masterpieces of their 
George Inness kind. The translucent green of the 
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sea, the delicate froth of the wave crest 
in his pictures, make us fairly smell! the 
salt air. An exhibition of Mr. Wood- 
bury’s works in Boston in February and 
March, 1902, brought forth deserved en- 
comiums from the critics. 

When we speak of marine painting we 
naturally call 
to mind the 
name of Wins- 
low Homer. 
Mr. Homer has 
been painting 
for nearly half 
a century, and 
as a newspaper 
writer has said, 
“There are no 
medals, honors 
and awards 
worth having 
in this country 
that have not 
been conferred 
upon him.” 
There are some 
who do not 
hesitate to pro- 
nounce him 
the greatest 
living Ameri- 
can painter. 
His works have 
intense human 
interest and are full of dramatic power. 
He has vividly portrayed the lives of 
those ‘‘that go down to the sea in ships.” 

Mural painting has been the last form 
of art to develop in America, The time 
has come when it is properly demanded 
as the crowning beauty of a fine building. 
Churches, libraries, state capitols, court 
houses, hotels, the private houses of the 
rich, and even business buildings are now 
being decorated with great success. We 
all know something of the noble work of 
our veteran mural painter, John La Farge. 
Born in 1835, Mr. La Farge has devoted 
himself to graphic art in almost every me- 
dium, wood engraving, water color, wax, 
oil and glass, and 
has achieved 
success in all, 
His first church | 
decoration was 
in Trinity 
Church, Boston, 
in 1876, and was 
the first work of 
the kind ever un- 
dertaken in our 
country. The 
great project 
was conceived 
by Mr. Richard- 
son, the archi- 
tect, and Phil- 
lips Brooks, 
the beloved 
preacher, and 
Mr. La Farge 
adapted himself 
with remarkable 
success to the 
many difficulties 
besetting him. 
Later he exe- 
cuted mural 
paintings in sev- 
eral churches in 
New York and 
elsewhere. The 
great altar piece 


Fog Warning 


The Halt of the Wise Men 


in the Church of the Ascension, New 
York, is his highest achievement, ex- 
quisite in color and exalted in religious 
feeling. That the first American mural 
painter should have set the standard so 
high must have been a great stimulus to 
the rising generation. 





How good a showing the younger men 
are making may be seen in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. The list 
of names of the painters represented there 
counts up to sixteen and it is possible to 
speak only briefly of a few. Mr. Vedder 
and Walter Shirlaw are probably the old- 
est of these, and they are both men who 
have exercised a distinctive influence on 
American art. Though Mr. Vedder has 
lived in Rome since 1867 he frequently 
visits the United States and has scattered 
his works over many cities. Mr. Shirlaw, 
well known in his connection with the 
Art Students’ League of New York, has 
made a name in various kinds of art 
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work. At the Columbian Exposition he- 
decorated the dome of the Liberal Arts 
Building. His largest decorative work is 
the frieze in the dining-room of the resi- 
dence of D. O. Mills, New York. 

Other painters here are also remem- 


bered for their work at the Columbian 


Exposition: 
Gari Melchers, 
whose sub- 
jects, War and 
Peace, are 
the same he 
treated before, 
Walter Mc- 
Ewen, and 
most notable- 
of all, E. H. 
Blashfield. To 
Mr. Blashfield 
is assigned the 
place of honor 
in the dome, 
where the 
seated figure 
of Human Un- 
ae See derstanding 
ay . oe  ~looks upward 
= a to the divine 
> ee | source of wis- 

[tales «dom. The col- 
lar is filled 
with a series 
of beautiful 
figures representing thenations. The list 
of Mr. Blashfield’s works is a long one, 
but the best known to the general public, 
outside his work in Washington, is the 
decoration in the Appellate Court, New 
York. 

John W. Alexander’s share in the Con- 
gressional Library is a series of six lu- 
nettes illustrating the Evolution of the 
Book, and the painter leads us from the 
cairn to the printing press along a very 
pleasant path. Mr. Alexander’s artistic 
gift is peculiarly decorative in character, 
whether he paints a portrait or a “‘fancy 
picture.” We associate him most natu- 
rally with the tall, sinuous beauties clad 
in flowing dra- 
peries of dull 
green, red or yel- 
low. His career 
reads like the 
typical Ameri- 
can romance of 
the self-made 
man struggling 
against the ad- 
verse circum- 
stances of boy- 
hood and youth, 
with an unflag- 
ging persever- 
ance in the pur- 
suit of his aim.* 

Turning again 
to the Library 
decorations, we 
must briefly call 
attention to 
other works 
here: to the 
Muses, by Ed- 
ward Simmons, 
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Winslow Homer 





Continued on page 851. 





*See the articles 
on Mr. Alexandertin 
Scribner's Maga- 
zine, March, 1899, 
and Harper's, Oct., 
John La Farge 1899. 
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Memories of a Hundred Years 6 


Book Reviewed by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


Dr. Hale’s 


There is a class of books which are 
landmarks of their time, being written 
by men. of talent and observation who 
have been thoroughly immersed in its 
life and who portray that life vigorously, 
hit or miss, with intentional truthfulness ; 
and whose very unfairness, if it exists, 
belongs to the period and has its flavor. 
Such books are wont to be pungent, dis- 
cursive, and sure to be quoted in future 
ages for detached statements and anec- 
dotes, rather than for their whole weight. 
In time such books become more indis- 
pensable than any direct history of the 
period, because every such history is 
pretty sure to be superseded by some 
other history, while no one else 
can duplicate the merits, or even 
the characteristic faults, of aland- 
mark book. 

Such books, for instance, are 
Montaigne’s Essays, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Pepys’s Diary, 
and among these it is fair to class, 
no matter with what limitations or 
drawbacks, the beautifully printed 
Memories of a Hundred Years,* 
by Edward Everett Hale. I give 
the name as it is given on the 
title-page, and nothing is more 
characteristic than the absence 
from the page of all those adorn- 
ments of D. D. and LL. D. which 
sparkle on the title-pages of 
smaller men. Dr. Hale is a man 
to whom the public looks with 
certainty for several things: great 
and varied experience, overflowing 
human sympathy, abundant cour- 
age and frank communicativeness, 
while the possibly minor virtues 
of systematic method, absolute 
justice and precise accuracy, the 
reader does not so confidently ex- 
pect to find. Few men combine 
all perfections. Cavalry service 
is one thing, artillery service is 
another, and the Boers have taught us 
that there is still a place for the Free 
Lances. Such a Free Lance is Dr. Hale. 
Taken in this point of view, these new 
volumes of his autobiography—for what- 
ever he writes usually turns out to be 
autobiography—have a charm of their 
own. Approach them as if they were a 
new series of Newton’s Principia or 
Mill’s Logic and you will be disap- 
pointed. 


No style of writing is more unmistak- : 


able than his and whether his page be 
written amid the proprieties of his private 
study (if he ever writes there) or on the 
back of a chair in some branch railway 
station (as is more probable), it is equally 
unmistakable. Disarm you of suspicion 
as it may for a moment, the marked 
quality is there. I read his Man With- 
out a Country in camp in South Caro- 
lina, without the slightest suspicion that 
it was anything but the most accurate 
historical study, until about the third 
page, there came some byplay, some turn- 
ing phrase of a sentence, and the whole 
thing flashed into my mind. Aut Hale, 





* Memories of a Hundred Years, by Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. In 2 vols. pp. 318,321. Macmillan Co. 
$5.00 net. 


aut Diabolus, I said, and the matter was 
settled. 

I remember a similar conviction which 
came over my mind perhaps twenty years 
earlier, when I read in a Boston paper 
what I have always regarded as Dr. 
Hale’s high water mark in point of style 
and treatment, though I dare say he has 
never included such a trifle in his volumes 
and it may even have vanished from his 
brain. It was called by the simple and 
lowly name, The Last Shake, and was 
suggested by watching the withdrawal of 
the last man with a handcart who was 
ever allowed to shake carpets on Boston 
Common. He was no doubt a dusty and 





forlorn figure enough. But to Hale’s 
ready imagination, he stood for a whole 
epoch of history, the long procession of 
carpet shakers who were doing their duty 
there when Percy marched to Lexington 
or when the cannonade from Breed’s 
Hill was in the air. Summer and winter 
had come and gone, sons had succeeded 
their fathers at their work and the beat- 
ing of the carpets had gone on undrowned 
by the rising city’s roar. At last the 
more fastidious aldermen rebelled, the 
last shake was given and Edward Hale 
wrote its elegy. I suppose I kept the 
little newspaper cutting for five years on 
my desk as a model of what wit and 
sympathy could extract from the hum- 
blest theme. 

Scrutinizing too closely, in this book or 
elsewhere, one can easily place the finger 
on limitations, inéqualities of texture, 
possibly of exaggerations. The author 
himself calls his book, with good reason, 
‘‘desultory,” with a good many hearsay 
facts, doubtful inferences and good stories 
tucked away in unexpected corners ; all 
suffused with untamed energy and im- 
pulse and a boundless desire for the good 
of the whole human race. Is not this 
enough ? 


The author has his own heroes and he 
adheres to them in a way easily criti- 
cised. If he gives twenty pages of his 
book to the original Philip Nolan, for 
whom the world at large does not much 
care; if he sets Edward Everett a little 
higher than the world now holds him, 
what matters it? He has a right to do 
it. He owed his own name and much 
good advice to the one and he borrowed 
the other’s name for his best book. His 
own unsurpassed readiness in off-hand 
speaking came, he thinks, from the di- 
rect advice of Everett, himself reared in 
a different method, aided by the still 
shrewder counsel of Orville Dewey who 
bade him ‘‘make a speech when- 
ever any one was fool enough to 
ask” him; these bits of good 
counsel being fortified also by 
Pres. James Walker, who sug- 
gested to him that in repeating 
a sermon he should always “leave 
out all the fine passages.” In the 
same way we can perhaps excuse 
him for underrating Capt. John 
Brown, with whom he was not 
brought much in contact and who 
does not even appear in the index 
to his book, in comparison with 
that very disappointing man, Eli 
Thayer, who helped somewhat in 
the formation of Dr. Hale’s own 
Emigrant Aid Society for Kansas 
and a good deal in its ultimate 
decline. 

It doubtless seems a curious 
thing to a survivor of the old abo- 
litionists to see excellent pictures 
of all their leaders and even of 
their incendiary handbills in a 
book written by one brought up 
in the Daily Advertiser office ; but 
nd one is, on the whole, more 
ready than the author to point 
out his own limitations, disap- 
pointments and even failures. 
Thus he refers to his ‘‘ unknown novel, 
East and West,” and describes to us how 
he printed his pamphlet in favor of the 
immediate settlement of Texas from the 
Northern states, doing it at his own cost 
and never yet having found anybody ex- 
cept his immediate circle of friends and 
two proof-readers who had ever read those 
sixteen pages, or a single person who had 
gone to Texas on his appeal. 

He goes so far as to say, a‘ the begin- 
ning of his last chapter: ‘‘I am told that 
certain arrogance sometimes expresses 
itself in my writing. For this I apolo- 
gize.”’ But it is also noticeable, on the 
other hand, that, unlike the practice of 
most autobiographers, his very accurate 
and extensive index omits his own name ; 
and if he has seen and conversed with 
nearly every one of interest in America 
and has received letters from most of 
them, it is surely a kindness in him to 
give his readers the benefit of all his ex- 
periences. 

Sometimes it is a pleasant outcome of 
this frankness that he himself furnishes 
the means of refuting his own attitude, 
as when, for instance, he returns to a 
favorite point of his that while the Amer- 
ican abolitionists can now be in a manner 
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justified, the English abolitionists like 
Thompson and Harriet Martineau, had 
no business to meddle with our affairs. 
It has seemed to some, on the contrary, 
that it was a necessary part of the train- 
ing of a reformer to carry the spirit of 
reform beyond his own nation and limit 
it only by the laws of possibility. When 


Good 


Character and circumstance are the ele- 
ments with which the novelist must deal, 
but while both are necessary they are 





EDITH WHARTON 


not of equal importance in the story tell- 
er’s art. One is the jewel, the other 
merely the setting which ought to show 
it off to the best advantage. No one seri- 
ously cares for an environment without a 
man—or, better still, a woman. We all 
know the big gold brooch with the pin- 
head diamond. We all have yawned over 
books where puppets strut about the 
stage of circumstance, while we are 
asked to admire the scenery and delight 
our souls with the ingenuity of the stage 
carpenters—and never mind the actors! 
We have been invited to fill ourselves with 
the husks of description or of history— 
and never mind humanity! But we do 
mind, and “itis greatly to ourcredit” that 
we do. No amount of puffing can long 
continue the fortune of a literary ven- 
ture with no real humanity in sight upon 
the stage. 

In calling back the memories of books 
which we have read it is only the real 
people who have vitality enough to an- 
swer to the call. We should speedily for- 
get the pinking of a man behind the ar- 
ras in the queen’s chamber, if it were not 
for Hamlet and Gertrude and Polonious. 
Most of us have forgotten the details of 
travel and experience of a Gascon ad- 
venturer at the court of King Louis, but 
a smile comes upon our lips at the 
thought of D’Artigan and the three mus- 
keteers. Put that Gascon anywhere and 
he would still be interesting—but what 
yawn-evolving twaddle have not the 
puppets of his imitators produced in the 
like environment! The true test is to 
ask what people we have met. If we 
have forgotten them, as the reflection 
fades from our mirror when a man goes 
by, then, for us at least, the book has 
served no better purpose than to amuse 
an idle hour. 

Judged by this test we may ask what 
vivid characters the year has given us in 


Dr. Howe, at the age of thirty, undertook 
the education of the blind, he was al- 
ready popularly described as ‘‘the hero 
of the Greek Revolution, who had nar- 
rowly missed being that of the Polish 
Revolution also.” This last adventure 
resulted in his being confined in a Prus- 
sian dungeon and finally being sent six 
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hundred miles to the border under the 
charge of gendarmes. Yetit was Edward 
Hale, himself, who said of Dr. Howe at 
the memorial services held for him in 
Boston in 1876, ‘This is the man who, 
through the course of his life, redeemed 
that word philanthropist from the scorn 
which was falling on it.’ 


Company in Recent Stories 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


fiction, what friends we have made, what 
new acquaintances have been added to 
the permanent population of our memory. 
And incidentally we shall be pretty sure 
to remember at least the outlines of cir- 
cumstance in which we met them—as 
we may remember of a living friend that 
we first saw him in house or field. 

One of these vital scenes which no one 
who has read the book is likely to forget 
is found in Nancy Huston Banks’s Old- 
field. It is the uneventful chronicle of 
a small Kentucky town, where the spirit 
of the Puritans takes on strange forms 
of rigid belief and observance. Tom 
Watson’s wife Annie would rather die 
than touch the cards which she believes 
to be the devil’s instruments. But when 
her handsome, careless, worldly husband 
falls sick and the doctor tells her that 
he must have the only amusement he can 
understand, Annie takes her soul in her 





OWEN WISTER 


hand and makes an offering to evil for 
the man she loves. 

She refuses help for fear of adding sin 
to sin: ‘I can’t let you—or any one—do 
for my husband what I am not willing to 
do for him myself. I can’t ask another 
to commit sin for him in my stead. If it 
must be done, it is I who must do it—not 
any one else.” ‘‘So every morning Annie 
sat down to the card table, silently im- 
ploring pardon for the sin she was about 
to commit; every night she lay wearily 
down on her sleepless bed, praying for 
forgiveness for the sin which she had 
committed during the day. And always 
Annie played with the unaltered belief— 
firm as her belief in the plan of salvation 
—that she staked on every game the re- 
lief of her husband’s body against the 
saving of his soul.” 

In contrast with the poignancy of this 
situation and the narrow strength of this 
Puritan character is the delightful grace 
and abandon of Virgie Fanton in Hilde- 


garde Brooks’s Master of Caxton. The 
warm life of the South is in her veins. 
Sne is affectionate, exuberant, demon- 
strative, in contrast to the self-contained 
and too self-conscious Cassy Dale, with 
her alert conscience and her Northern 
training. The spirit of mirth and the 
willful passion of the summer follow her. 
She and her lover dance through the 
pages of the book like the air of Dixie, 
which is so happily characterized in one 
of its chapters. Both of these are minor 
characters, quite incidentally drawn, yet 
standing out in memory as best worth 
knowing in the company that meets in 
the world of these books. 

Of Owen Wister’s Virginian, on the 
other hand, we may almost say that the 
title character is the book. He stands in 
human relations as lover, friend and 
enemy, but the light is focused on his 
figure from beginning to end. We see the 
sources and the growth of his strength. 
In the wild conditions of the time he 
stands out, master of himself and of cir- 
cumstances, whether in the contest of 
honor with the accusing and forbidding 
conscience of the woman he loves, or in 
fidelity of friendship with the man whom 
the rude justice of the time compels him 
to aid in lynching. 

In Miss Sedgwick’s The Rescue we have 
again a grouping of the figures which 
stand in the high light of the picture. 
The figure of the mother, indeed, is cen- 
tral, but only intelligible in its relation to 
the belated lover and the daughter for 
whom she has found the continuance of 
a mother’s love impossible. The struggle 
here is between love and loyalty and 
makes the new relation with her lover at 
once possible and natural. Wefeel with 
our hearts the strain of the noose which 
fate has woven about these three, and re- 
joice when the rescue for which the title 
bids us hope is finally accomplished. 





ANNE SEDGWIOCK 
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In Edith Wharton’s Valley of Decision 
there is an overweight of circumstance 
which limits the effect of a very powerful 
study of grouped characters. We do not 
really care about so much detail of courts 
and politics ; we are impatient to see how 
the fate of the weak but well-meaning 
-duke is to be worked out between the two 
women who have become directors and 
-companions of his fate. Our sympathy 
goes to Fulvia, with her decided character 
and liberal teachings, but it also goes to 
the neglected duchess who, we feel, might 
have swayed her husband to some bril- 
liant end if she could have sacrificed her 
pleasures and prejudices and asserted her 
stronger self. And even Fulvia in her 
mad attempt to escape from the convent 
which she had been forced to enter is 
stronger than as the duke’s mistress and 
adviser. For the story is one which deals 
with deterioration as well as growth. 

From the field of love and lovers we 
are altogether withdrawn in Barrie’s Lit- 
tle White Bird. Ostensibly the book isa 
picture of childhood, really it is a study 
-of maturity in its decline toward age. 
The gray-haired, lonely man, with his 
memories of lost love and dreams of 
what it might have added to his life, is 
drawn for us with a wise art which uses 
the foil of childhood for the perfection of 
its picture. It is drawn dark against 
light and stands out marvelously. Here, 
by the writer’s art, the man and the 
little child, vitally drawn and convinc- 
ing as they are, become in some sense 
typical of age and youth and of hu- 
manity. They are not less but more 
real for us because of this breadth of 
handling, and perhaps will stand with the 
Virginian as the most clearly visualized 
friends of the year. 

At a stage further on than the child- 
hood which Barrie has made so real to 
us in David, stand the boy and girl, 
Gabriel and Nan, in Joel Chandler Har- 
ris’s Gabriel Tolliver. They have grown 
up together and we see them grow apart. 
Nan ‘has romantic ideals of love and 
manhoed which quiet Gabriel does not 
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level up to in her thought. Gabriel re- 
sents her coldness and must pass the 
trial years of awkward boyhood, as every 
boy must do, alone. Then he is caught 
in’ the tempest of political disturbance 
which follows on war and they are swept 
apart, to grow up, each with loving 
thoughts of the other, to manhood and 
womanhood. The handling of so delicate 
a relation is the triumph of the book. 
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We grow with them and care for the 
events of the time for their sake, and 
their drawing together again is made as 
natural and inevitable to our thoughts 
as the return of spring. 

Not less vital is the character drawing 
in Mason’s Four Feathers. Here it is 
the effort of a strong, romantic-souled 
woman, who has thrown over her lover 
in a bitter moment of disillusionment, to 
forget, or at least to replace, a love forbid- 
den by both pride and shame. The lov- 
er’s Herculean task of winning back her 
respect, without which love is no longer 
possible, the development of unselfish- 
ness in the friend who first and last is 
sacrificed, make a series of poignant situ- 
ations which Mr. Mason has wisely offset 
by a happy ending. 
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These are friends well met and easily 
remembered. If our reading of fiction 
does nothing to enlarge our circleof mem- 
orable acquaintances, it deserves the ban 
which our Puritan ancestors placed upon 
it. But no one, I think, could meet and 
know these people from the books of the 
year without finding them helpful in vi- 
sion of life and effort for duty. They are 
set in various circumstances. There has 
been no one dominant form in which the 
fiction of the past twelve months has 
been cast, but rather wide variety, as if 
our writers had shaken off the fetters of 
a fashion. But the man’s the thing. 
They have given us, in these few in- 
stances, at least, men and women whom 
it is a pleasure to have known and to 
whose company we may return with all 
assurance that we shall find them as 
interesting as on our first acquaintance, 





The Backs of Books 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


Whether happily I go 

Plodding through a folio, 

Or in friendship merely look 

At the outside of a book, 

Just a ‘‘ Comrade, hail! Good day!” 
Books are gainful either way. 


When the morning ’s at the dew, 
See me pass them in review: 
Lanier, Browning, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Shelley, one by one, 
Each a title memory, 

Vigor or serenity! 


Why, here ’s Hood, the merry man, 
Carlyle, growling out, ‘‘ You can! ” 
Kindly Lamb’s contagious cheer, 
Lowell, Dickens—all are here! 
Courage, pureness, happy looks, 
Gathered from the backs of books! 


When I know a friend is true 

And have read him through and through, 
Sometimes he and I shall sit 

Quiet in the joy of it. 

Books and men are often best 

By their silences expressed! 





From William Morris 


THE PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD—DESIGNED BY ROSSETTI, FOR WINDOW EXECUTED BY MOBRBIS & COs 
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A Group of Books on Art 


Mr. Berenson easily takes rank among 


Holiday, Gift and Other Books 


of Morris's own ideals of handicraft and mation of the famous Morris Company, 
literature. It is beautifully bound in the foundation of the Kelmscott Press 
blue and gold, with a decorative design and work upon its publications, and to 


the foremost American art critics. The of vines onthe cover. A wonderfully fine the socialistic period of the poet’s life, 


papers collected in these two handsome 


wolumes* include much of his 
art-teaching put out from time 
to time through the period- 
icals. He makes some apol- 
ogy for several of them on the 
ground that he has outgrown 
their method or conclusions. 
‘Yet even these are interesting 
just because they enable us to 
trace the growth of his indi- 
vidual work. His theory is 
that pictures must at last be 
studied and ascribed to their 
authors on the basis of inter- 
nalevidence. Inother words, 
the quality of genius in great 
men is so individual that imi- 
tation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is impossible; and 
when the individual marks 
are known they are conclu- 
sive as to authorship. Some 
of these papers show how he 
applies the theory, especially 
that upon Amico di Sandro 
—the friend of Botticelli—to 
whom he assigns a group of 
related pictures. Mr. Beren- 
son knows his own mind and 
always makes his meaning 
clear, and his volumes are 
profitable for doctrine and 
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THE TWO SISTERS, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


and strong likeness of the poet is pre- with its writings and activities. There is 


a full bibliography and index. 
Much is to be learned from 
Morris’s life endeavors. He 
has written himself perma- 
nently upon the taste of the 
English and American public 
in his household decoration 
and in many forms of art, 
while his poems are of high 
interest to the student of 
English literature. Those 
who admire his work or care 
to learn about it could receive 
no handsomer Christmas gift. 

American tourists in Eng- 
land will welcome Mr. Ditch- 
field’s convenient and beauti- 
fully illustrated account of 
the cathedrals of England * 
and it will be of service also 
to students of English history 
and of architecture. With a 
general introduction on the 
architecture of the cathe- 
drals, it devotes several chap- 
ters, longer or shorter accord- 
ing to the interest of the 
churches described, to the 
forty-six cathedral churches 
of England and Scotland; 
with the addition of a glos- 
sary of architectural terms, 


crom Famous Artists 


suggestive for thought. The illustra- fixed. The story is told in interesting The book is handsomely made and the 
tions are chosen by preference from little chapters, which lead us through boyhood artistic beauty of many of the woodcuts 
known pictures, and will introduce the experiences and college life in Oxford to with which it is adorned calls for special 


reader to new examples of Italian art. 


Mr. Cole is one of the few 
mep left who, in the midst 
of a wilderness of process 
pictures, devotes himself 
steadily to engraving on the 
wooden block. Lovers of 
this form of art will need 
no introduction to this new 
series of his plates.t They 
are devoted to the great 
English masters of the olden 
times and have all the qual- 
ities for which Mr. Cole’s 
burin is famous. The book 
is simply but handsomely 
made and is one of the most 
successful and beautiful of 
the holiday books of the sea- 
son. The appreciative in- 
troductory essay is by Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke of Rutgers 
College and the comments 
which follow the plates are 
by the engraver. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary’s 
bookt on William Morris, 
Poet, Craftsman, Socialist, 
is sumptuously made and 
printed, in quite the spirit 


* The Study and Criticism of Italian 
Art, by Bernhard Berenson. 2 vols. 
‘pp. 152 each. Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


+ Old English Masters, engraved by 
Timothy Cole, with historical notes 
by John C. Van Dyke, and comments 
by the engraver. pp. 223. Century 
Co. $8.00 net. 


+ William Morris, by Elisabeth 
Luther Cary. pp. 296. G. P. Put- 
mam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 
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the acquaintance with Rossetti, the for- notice and commendation. 


The first of two hand- 
Some volumest on French 
Cathedrals and Chateaux by 
Clara Crawford Perkins is 
devoted, after an introduc- 
tory and historical section, 
to the more famous and fa- 
miliar churches of Nor- 

-mandy and the north of 
France. The second deals 
with secular architecture as 
exemplified in the castles of 
the old feudal lords. The 
material of the book was 
prepared as a series of lec- 
tures, attempting in simple 
language and condensed 
form to give a clear idea of 
the development of architec- 
ture in France and a history 
of her great monuments. 
The pictures are well se- 
lected and reproduced pho- 
tographs of famous build- 
ings and their details. The 
books are handsomely made, 
and represent careful study 
in a large, fascinating field. 

Mary Knight Potter’s Art 
of the Vaticant is devoted 





*The Cathedrals of Great Britain, 
by P. H. Ditchfield, F.S. A. pp. 452. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 


+French Cathedrals and Chateaux, 
by Clara Crawford Perkins. Vol. I., 
pp. 299. Vol. IL., pp. 283. Knight & 
Millett. $4.00. 








= — +The Art of the Vatican, by Mary 
From The Art of the Vatican xnight Potter. pp. 345. L. C. Page & 
Co. $2.00 net. 
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to the palace of the popes in Rome. It 
contains as adjuncts to the text a plan 
of what Miss Potter not unaptly calls 
the ‘‘sprawling mass” of the Vatican, 
and well-reproduced photographs selected 
from the art material included in its 
galleries or decorating the walls and 
ceilings of its rooms. The author has 
made a good selection, including the 
more famous of the religious pictures, 
and has added to her text a bibliography 
and good index of the material included 
in the book. It is richly, not to say 
gaudily, bound in royal purple, gold and 
green. 


Blake’s Illustrations to Job* 


William Blake, it must sorrowfully be 
confessed, is ‘‘caviare to the general,” 
but it is mainly because the average man 
wants a larger element of sensuous beauty 
and easy intelligibility in the pictures he 
consents to admire than Blake affords. 
He does not wish to be challenged to think, 
and every picture of Blake’s is a challenge. 
Mad as he probably was, both in lyric 
verse and in the graphic arts, he is one 
of the greatest names in England. If he 
wrote long epics which move in a super- 
natural and to other men unimaginable 
world, no one has written more simply 
and sympathetically of childhood. If his 
pictures with their strange figures re- 
pel the unthinking, artists find in them 





* Illustrations of the Book of Job, in twenty-one plates, 
invented and engraved by William Blake. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $4 00 net. 
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a fascinating dignity, power and beauty. 
His works are treasured in libraries and 
museums ; we are glad to praise any effort 
that opens knowledge of them to the 
world. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to commend 
this reproduction, in the original folio 
size and at a very moderate price, of his 
illustrations to the book of Job. The re- 
sources of modern art have been taxed to 
provide this set of reproductions from 
the pictures invented and engraved by 
Blake for the greatest poem of the Bible 
and of the world. They have the austere 
grandeur of the greatest art and, strange 
as they will be to the uneducated eye, 
they are by no means on the unintelli- 
gible side of Blake’s genius. They will 
repay repeated study and no one is likely 
to exhaust their meaning and beauty. 
The plates are admirably rendered in 
facsimile; the edition is limited to a 
thousand impressions. 


The Little White Bird 


It is easy to be enthusiastic over Mr. 
Barrie’s new story,* if only because it 
exactly fits the quality of the humor 
which is his greatest gift. A novel of 
action is out of his style; he belongs to 
the meditative group of writers and loves 
to roll a morsel of humor under his 
tongue. He deals here with a shy old 
gentleman and a little child, and inci- 


*The Tittle White Bird, by J. M. Barrie. pp. 349. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 
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From Illustrations of the Book of Job 


6 December 1902 





CAROLYN WELLS 


Editor of A Nonsense Authology 


dentally with a dog which is admitted to 
their intimacy and also with the human 
and imaginary beings necessary to his 
purpose, including the child’s father and 
mother. Readersof Barrie’sshort stories 
will recognize in the reserved and lonely 
army officer the hero of one of the most 
characteristic of them, The Inconsider- 
ate Waiter, which is included as a chap- 
ter in the book. 

The two heroes are, each in his own 
way, so simple-hearted and innocent that 
they bear this repeated handling and va- 
ried exhibition well. We do not feel, as 
in Tommy and Grizel, that our author 
dangles the uncertain and unhappy hearts 
of men before us on strings, which he 
turns and twists, and jerks and waggles 
in the cold-blooded, boyish pleasure of 
letting us seethem squirm. We give our- 
selves to the innocence of the child and 
the delight of the foster-father, and take 
a child’s holiday with them in Kensington 
Gardens, which Mr. Barrie calls ‘‘the 
pleasantest club in London.” 

The story is told in the first person, and 
the relations between the officer and his 
little friend are related or suggested with 
wonderful variety and unfailing fresh- 
ness of humor. Their hours together in 
the gardens and at home, their invention 
of stories of life in the places they know, 
where at night the fairies come out for 
their revels, after the gates are shut on 
men, delight the reader through chapter 
after chapter. Only once does the whim- 
sical humor of the author betray.him into 
a narrative chapter which rings false— 
that in which the Saint Bernard dog is 
supposed to be transformed by the Ken- 
sington Garden fairies into a man, and 
from his new point of view shows himself 
disappointed in his human friends. 

The book is so easy and inevitable that 
itis difficult for the reader to remember 
how difficult a feat is brought so near 
perfection in its pages. The love story 
is a mere tender sunset flush upon the 
sky. The fatherhood of the shy old man 


* is only half given to the real and uncon- 


scious child with whom he plays. A 
shadow child—his own—is drawn upon 
the canvas as an element of recurring 
pathos, which makes us smile and never 
leaves us sorrowful. The real father is 
the faintest of shadows, the mother is 
kept rigorously in the background, while 
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yet she asserts herself as only a loving 
mother can. The nurse looks down with 
an infinite feminine condescension on the 
ignorances of the gray-haired playfellow 
of her charge. Only the three compan- 
ions, the man, the child and the dog, un- 
derstand each other. The book is a mas- 
terpiece of humor, in which the condi- 
tions of the game re-enforce that self-re- 
straint and steadiness of progress from 
which Mr. Barrie is so often in his more 
ambitious books tempted to stray. 


The Four Feathers 


Mr. Mason has given us in The Four 
Feathers* a book of great power and 
genuine insight and not a little charm. 
It is a novel of English home and army 
life, with an Irish heroine of the most 
attractive sort. The story turns on the 
varieties of courage. Harry Feversham 
is the son of an English general of the 
unimaginative, bulldog type, but inherits 
from his mother the sensitive, brooding 
mind and keen, foreseeing imagination 
which makes the expectation of danger 
terrible. The stories heard at his father’s 
table of men who have turned cowards 
in the face of danger run like a night- 
mare through his boyhood dreams. 

A soldier, he resigns his commission on 
the eve of war under circumstances which 
brand him, in the eyes of a little group 
of fellow officers and of Ethne Eustace, 
the girl he is to marry, with the shame of 
deliberate poltroonery. His three friends 
send him each a white feather and his 
Jiancee, unable to recognize the moral 
courage with which he tells his story 
at her command but in such a way as to 
relieve her from all blame/‘of influence, 
adds a fourth feather from her fan as she 
disowns and dismisses him. The story of 
his years of self-redemption and of the 
experience of the little group of friends 
who have been most affected by his act 
affords materials for the action of the 
tale. 

It is a difficult position, full of all the 
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fering in the book, a large part of which, 
as the law is, falls upon Colonel Dur- 
rance, the devoted friend of the hero, 
who is also the lover of the girl who has 
thrown him over as a coward. 
But the handling of these 
difficult relations is masterly. 
The study of character growth 
is full of power and charm 
and the spirit of hope breathes 
through the scenes, expressed 
by the music which is used so 
happily as the interpretation 
of thought and feeling, and 
which, in the language of the 
sorely tried friend, because it 
is good music never com- 
plains. 

The courage which faces 
shame and conquers it tri- 
umphantly is not the only 
form of bravery brought out. 
The manliness with which 
Colonel Durrance, travelez, 
fighter, explorer, outdoor man 
generally, faces sudden blind- 
ness without a murmur; the 
contrast between physical and 
moral courage in the horrible 
prison pen at Omdurman ; 
Ethne Eustace’s brave if fu- 
tile effort to fill up her life by 
devotion to the man whom 
she respects and pities but does not love 
—all these are nobly drawn. In other 
words it is a tonic-book, full of helpful 
life and teaching, not because it preaches, 
for that it never does, but because it rep- 
resents large, courageous life, conscious 
of its immortality and ready to sacrifice 
itself to duty. And the self-effacing art 
of the story keeps its characters always 
before us without distraction and with 
steady advance of thought and experience 
to a predestined and dramatic end. 


Three Good Novels 


Mr. Chambers in his novel* of the Iro- 
quois border of New York has given us 





THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF FRANK STOCKTON 





elements of tragedy, into which we areromance, not history, but he has so han- 


introduced, and not one to be handled 
without great danger of alienating the in- 
terest of the reader from the hero or trans- 
gressing the law of life that those who 
sin must suffer. There is no lack of suf- 





*The Feur Féathers, by A. E. W. Mason. pp. 400. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


dled it as to convey the very spirit of his- 
tory for a region where was fought one of 
the most terrible contests of the Revolu- 
tion. The huge, unkempt manor house 
of the Varicks, the master of which is 





* The Maid-at-Arms, by Robert W. Chambers. pp. 
342. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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bound by debts of honor to be neutral, is 
made the scene where first the Tory lead- 
ers and afterwards the patriots reveal 
themselves in social intercourse. 





SARAH P. Mu LAN GREENE 


The tun-bellied patroon, gluttonous, 
drunken, swearing huge oaths, weak in 
will, tyrannical in little things, is con- 
trasted with a group of noble but unreg- 
ulated children, at the head of which 
stands motherless, impulsive Dorothy— 
the Maid-at-Arms—with tomboy man- 
ners, &@ woman’s heart, loyal to love and 
duty, but hardly comprehending either. 
She is an unusual heroine ; but in spite of 
difficult surroundings the charm of her 
character is not lost in any of her experi- 
ences. 

The Indians are drawn with great 
power, and the incantation scene, where 
the Iroquois confederacy is broken, is full 
of wild quality. The horror of the Eng- 
lish scalp-purchasers and the murderers, 
red and white, in their pay is in the book, 
as it survives still in the memory of 
the people in the country where the scene 
is laid. 

Mr. Chambers has told no story so well 
as this. He has subordinated the details 
of astirring history to the uses of his 
plot, so we nowhere feel that we are 
being instructed in the course of events, 
but that we are living by imagination 
in the midst of them. Mr. Christy’s 
pictures, with one or two exceptions, 
seem to us affected and unworthy of the 
book they are supposed to interpret. 

Patience, the heroine of Mrs. Greene’s 
latest story of New England life,* by 
the author’s own account is a perfect 
woman. We confess to finding her of 
rather too polyandrous a mind for our 
taste. She loves one man and sends him 
away to make his fortune, refusing him 
even the privilege of writing to her; and 
then hearing some quite unverified ru 
mors that he has kissed another girl, en- 
gages herself to marry his rival without 
even pretending to care for him except as 
a friend. It is true that she expects to 
die and does die before the wedding day— 
we are not told why or how, and on her 





* Winslow Plain, by Sarah P. McLean Greene. pp. 
290. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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deathbed receives both her lovers and 
reconciles them. It is a case where a 
woman grows less and less interesting on 
acquaintance, while her death serves no 
good purpose in the plot. 

We like Mrs. Greene’s boys much bet- 
ter. Israel, Sammy and Timmins, the 
three who make the world of their elders 
go round for the purposes of the plot, are 
drawn with delightful sympathy and hu- 
mor, and rescue the book from the pit 
of unreality on the verge of which it is 
all the while trembling. Why Mrs. 
Greene should expect us to accept 
her impossible heroines when she can 
draw with humor and reality women 
and boys about whom she only cares 
incidentally, is a puzzle which we have 
failed to solve in both her most recent 
books. We like this better than Flood 
Tide, although that is evidently the 
more elaborated work and more bDril- 
liant in character study and quotable 
phrase. This gives us a better pro- 
portioned grouping of actors in a world 
which is in some real relation to the 
common earth we know, and the style 
is easier, if not so carefully studied. 

Mr. Jerome’s Paul Kelver* is in form 
and to some extent, we are sure, in sub- 
stance also autobiographical. The author 
has made for himself an enviable reputa- 
tion as a humorist; it is his evident in- 
tention to vindicate also his ability asa 
writer of serious fiction. This is the pur- 
pose and accomplishment of the hero of 
the story and in this Mr. Jerome has 
succeeded beyond cavil in his own proper 
person by the production of this book. 
He has not, however, deprived us of the 
humorous view of life which is his birth- 
right, though it is held in due subordina- 
tion to the thoughtful observation, in- 
sight, the self-restraint and sense of the 
pathos of life which characterize the 
story. 

The stage setting is a large one and the 
characters are numerous. The scene is 
in London, and in the author’s grasp of 
the possibilities of life and experience in 
that great city it reminds us of the novels 
of the masters of fiction in the last gen- 
eration, notably, though without any 
sense of imitation, of Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis. The book abounds in vivid 
sketches of character, in humorous situa- 
tions cleverly phrased and in quotable 
passages. It represents the author in a 
sphere of literary activity, in which we 
hope to have even better work from his 
pen. 


The Quest of Happiness 


Dr. Hillis is distinctively a preacher 
and writer for the average man. His 
great congregations at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and the large sale of his pub- 
lished works attest his popularity. In 
the pulpit, the impetuous rush of his 
language and the affluence of his style 
compel attention, and when he puts pen 
to paper the same gift of easy and effect- 
ive utterance and the same superabun- 
dance of connected ideas appear. 

His latest bookt offers no original 
centribution to the solution of current 
theological or practical problems. The 
man thinking his way to a larger faith, 





*Paul Kelver, by Jerome K. Jerome. pp. 424. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

+The Quest of Happiness, by Newell Dwight Hillis. 
pp. 549. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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the man seeking expert guidance with 
reference to adjusting involved human 
relationships, the man yearning for an 
unfolding of the deeper truths of Scrip- 
ture, will not find this book indispen- 
sable, though it has helpful suggestions 
in all these lines. But men and women 
in the ordinary ranks of life beset with 
pressing practical problems, chafing un- 
der the heat and burden of the day, may 
dip into these pages almost anywhere 
and find a refreshing draught. For Dr. 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 
Compilers of Golden Numbers 


Hillis has pointed out clearly and simply 
the way to happiness, and shown that it 
is latent introuble and suffering, that it 
may be increased as one does his work 
day by day and goes here and there in 
God’s beautiful world, and makes friends 
with books and enjoys his home and chil- 
dren and sympathizes with and serves 
his fellowmen. 

A commendable element in Dr, Hillis’s 
cheerful philosophy of life is his disposi- 
tion to give practical counsel with re- 
gard to such enemies of happiness as 
hurry, worry and death. Multitudes of 
young people need also to take to heart 
his suggestions with regard to exercise, 
amusements, music, travel and outside 
interests. Hedraws upon his wide famil- 
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iarity with books for the illustrations 

that point almost every homily. Familiar 

incidents are in evidence on these pages, 
but the unfamiliar ones greatly outnum- 
ber them. The only criticism is that Dr. 

Hillis does not always verify the state- 
ments of other people. It is time, for in- 
stance, to retire that well-worn canard 
that Phillips Brooks ever stammered, and 
we are sorry to see Dr. Hillis giving it 
fresh circulation. 

The decorative margins on every page 
make this one of the most beautiful 
gift books of the season, and each 
chapter is preceded by a little fore- 
word in which Dr, Hillis’s imaginative 
powers are at their best. The list of 
authorities and an excellent index add 
to the serviceableness of the volume. 


Collections of Verse 


There has never yet been an entirely 
satisfactory anthology of English verse 
for children. Both Palgrave and Cov- 
entry Patmore attempted the task, 
with valuable and interesting but rather 
cramped and limited results. Mrs. Riggs 
and Miss Smith have, therefore, entered 
upon a largely untilled field and have 
succeeded in obtaining a rewarding har- 
vest.* They are closer to the minds and 
hearts of children if less insistent upon 
the most exacting literary standards than 
these English collectors of verse. Chil- 
dren will feel at home with the volume, 
and this is the main thing, after all, so 
only that nothing weak or artistically 
misleading is included. 

An anthology cannot be judged by ex- 
clusions, though we sadly miss The An- 





Chosen and classified by Kate 
pp. 687° 


*Golden Numbers. 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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cient Mariner and one or two of the great 
‘ballads, as well as Wee Willie Winkie 
‘among the nursery songs. But the stand- 
ard of inclusion is high. The patriotic 
poems will appeal both to American and 
English ehildren. The book is designed 


ay 
we 
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FRIDAY NIGHT PRAYER 


for boys and girls as they approach man. 
hood and womanhood. Its compass is 
‘wide, its taste catholic. We recommend 
it for a place on the shelves by the side 
-of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury in every 
-child’s library. It is a fine example, on 
the mechanical side, of tasteful book- 
making. 

Carolyn Wells has attempted a differ- 
ent and yet evidently not less congenial 
task in her Nonsense Anthology.* She 
believes in nonsense—and so do we— 
and she has explored a neglected field 
and brought us treasures for which we 
owe her thanks. Edward Lear, Lewis 
Carroll, Calverley, W. 8S. Gilbert are 
the classics in this field, but the Amer- 
icans, Gelett Burgess, Oliver Herford and 
Peter Newell, bring large contributions. 
Those who fear they may find them- 
selves in questionable company. may 
brace their nerves with such names as 
Milton, Thackeray, Pope, Charles Lamb, 
Burns, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson and 
Hood. 

We hope that in a second edition Miss 
‘Wells will substitute Carroll’s wonderful 
parody on Father William for the parody 
of a parody included here, and that the 
grewsome imitations of Col. D. Stream- 
er’s surprise verses may be ruled out. 
But we have small inclination to criti- 
cise so welcome an addition to our re- 
sources for fun and laughter. It is a 
pity that there could not have been an 
assistant editor, who would have been 
able to include some specimens of Miss 
Wells’s own nonsense verse. 


*A Nonsense Anthology, collected by Carolyn Wells. 
¢pp. 289. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
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American Short Stories 


Another volume of short stories* by 
Mr. Stockton is a welcome and hardly 
expected addition to the literary events 
of the season. They are connected to- 
getherin the fashion of the old tales 
of Italy by being put into the 
mouths of a little group of people 
who meet in a garden, but there is 
some attempt at giving them sig- 
nificance in relation to the wishes 
and characters of the people who 
tell or hear. They have all the 
characteristics of their lamented 
author—a genial ingenuity in dis- 
covering new and delightfully ab- 
surd situations and an imperturba- 
ble respect for the conditions as- 
sumed. Jonas and Pomona invent 
one of the most amusing of them. 
Nor is there lack of the lamented 
author’s skill in leaving his reader 
face to face with a dilemma at the 
end of a tale, which will keep his 
interest in it alive after he has laid 
down the book. 

In Professor van Dyke’s new 
book t the short stories are linked 
together as pictures of man’s pur- 
suit of happiness. Three of the 
nine stories have previously ap- 
peared in book form, including the 
tale of The Other Wise Man which 
is probably the best known of all 
the author’s sketches. It is intro- 
duced by a translation from Noval- 
is’s story, The Blue Flower, which 
suggests the title of the book. 
With this allegorical purpose all 
the stories fall into a category 
somewhat different from that which 
has characterized the author’s recent lit- 
erary work, whether the scenes of the 
stories are in fairyland, or in the imag- 
inary territory of old tradi- 
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of putting himself in the place of the na- 
tives of that wild and winter bound coast 
and pictures for us their view of the world 
in dramatic sketches and stories. The 
picture of the old chief abandoned by his 
tribe and reviewing the experience of his 
life while he burns the few last faggots 
which have been left for his fire; the 
story, from the point of view of the vil- 
lagers, of their attack upon a party of 
Americans and their discomfiture; the 
picture of the young chief whose valor 
awakened when he was thrust for the 
first time into the heat of conflict, pass 
with vivid distinctness before the read- 
er’s eyes. It is an unusually strong col- 
lection of stories. The illustrations are 
spirited and the book is handsomely 
made. 

Gertrude Atherton’s book* contains 
tales of old California in the last years 
of Mexican occupation and during the 
early days of the American conquest. 
Its abundant tragedy comes from the 
passing of an old and proud race before 
an element of brute force which it at 
once fears and despises. The stories are 
told with a good deal of power, which 
runs more easily to the handling of the 
darker than the brighter side of life. 
They recall in an interesting way the 
passing cenditions of a time that is 
unique in the history of America. 


OTHER HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Tudor and Stuart Love Songs, collected by 
oe ae Briscoe. pp.142. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A selection of lyrics from the greatest age of 
song in English literature. Limitation of the 
subject to amatory verse allowed the editors 
to include specimens from many of the writ- 
ers both well known and less familiar. Each 
song is introduced by an ornamental initial 





*The Splendid Idle Forties, by Gertrude Atherton. 
pp. 389. Macmillan Co. $1.50, 





tions, in fields of history 
or in the America of today. 
This allegorical purpose 
puts them all more or less 
outside the real and com- 
mon life of man. The char- 
acters in the most modern 
and familiar are human, 
but hardly with the hu- 
manity we know and deal 
with in everyday life. On 
this side of his activity Dr. 
van Dyke’s work suggests 
Hawthorne, but with a 
sympathy for his charac- 
ters which Hawthorne 
never showed, and on the 
other hand much less 
power of insight into the 
recesses of the human 
heart. The illustrations 
in color are by an artist 
whose name is not given. 

A fresh field and yet 
more a fresh point of view 
is to be found in Mr. Lon- 
don’s vital tales from 
Alaska.t He has the art 

*John Gayther’s Garden and the 
Stories Told Therein, by Frank R. 


Stockton. pp. 365. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

+ The Blue Flower, by Henry van 2 
Dyke. pp. 299. Chas. Scribner’s a 
Sons. $1,50. 

¢Children of the Frost, by Jack 
London. pp: 261. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. , 
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letter, the cover is handsomely decerated and 
the book prettily bound in white and gold. A 
beautiful book which will appeal to purchas- 
ers of Christmas gifts. 


Penelope’s Irish Experiences, by _ Kate 
ge MY Wiggin. pp. 345. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $2. 


This bright oe amusing book has found an 
admirably sympathetic, capable and humorous 
illustrator in Mr. Charles E. Brock. He has 
interpreted the happy good spirits of Penel- 
ope’s experiences in Ireland better, we think, 
than in the earlier books. Penelope has her 
own wide circle of admirers, which will be in- 
creased, we hope, by the appeal to the eye 
of this attractive volume. In its holiday 
guise, with the shamrock on its cover, it 
recommends itself to every lover of attractive 
books. 
The Marble Faun, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
pp. 216. T. Y.Crowell & Co. $1.50 
The Luxembourg edition, illustrated by a 
good portrait and photographs from the scenes 
in Italy mentioned in the story. Prof. Kath- 
erine Lee Bates writes the biographical intro- 
duction. The novel, she reminds us, was 
received with a good deal of doubt and ques- 
tioning, but she adds, “ Posterity has made 
friends with the book.” Those who cannot 
follow the tourist fashion of collecting photo- 
graphs in Rome for an interleaved edition, 
and all admirers of the book, indeed, will like 
80 dignified and handsome an edition. 
Walden, oy ie Beary David gpnareen. pp. 522. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. 
Lovers of Walden and of "itteteiee will be 
delighted with this illustrated edition, with its 
beautiful steel plates and photogravure repro- 
ductions from landscapes and portraits. The 
cover is rich and yet simple in design. Mr. 
Bradford Torrey adds an appreciative bio- 
graphical and critical introduction in which 
he succeeds by dint of sympathy and under- 
standing in interpreting Thoreau’s character 
with admirable distinctness of insight. 
Wanted a Chaperon, by Paul ane Ford. 
pp. 109. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 
Mr. Ford’s jolly little love story, which ap- 
peared in one of the magazines, has been 
brought out in pleasing holiday form, attract- 
ively bound in green and white. Each page 
has a colored border with graceful flower de- 
sign. The six colored illustrations by Christy 
are beautiful, mechanically, but if the artist 
had read the story we cannot think he weuld 
have pictured his heroine as so mature and 
made her appear in three different costumes 
in one scene. 
The First Syme 
109. Harper & Bros. 
A reprint of the 5. chapters of 
Ben-Hur, illustrated with photographs from 
famous paintings and marginal drawings 
by William Martin Johnson. The photo- 
graphs are silver prints loosely mounted on 


a Lew Wallace. pp. 
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gray backgrounds. The drawings are partly 
illustrations from Oriental scenery and par ‘ly 
decorative designs. General Wallace’s intro- 
duction tells of the circumstances under which 
he came to write his famous story. 
Oldfield, by Nancy Huston Banks. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
It is deserved compliment which the publish- 
ers have paid this story of village life in old 
Kentucky in giving it this beautiful holiday 
dress. The tasteful cover is in green and 
gold, the color plate illustrations are by Har- 
per Pennington. We called attention to the 
high quality of the story on its appearance in 
May. It cultivates a field of universal human 
nature in simple conditions with rare sympa- 
thetic insight and charm. 

Messages of the Masters, by Amory H. Brad- 
ford. pp. 262. T.Y.Crowell & Co. $2.00 net. 
We do not care to take Dr. Bradford too seri- 
ously in this evident piece of holiday book 
making. The pictures are of more or less 
intere-t and all but one or two are well known 
to the public and they are reproduced in satis- 
factory photogravures. Taste in art is nota 
matter to be disputed about, and while we do 
not share the author’s critical estimates, Dr. 
Bradford as a preacher is always suggestive 
and helpful, however little we may acknowl- 

edge the authority of his texts. 
Thoreau: His Home, Friends and Books, 
| Annie Russell Marble. pp. 343. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $2.00 net. 
A handsome book in which the admirer of 
Thoreau will find good photogravures of Con- 
cord scenes and portraits of the hero and of 
Emerson. We doubt whether Thoreau him- 
self would be wholly pleased with the text, 
which seems to us ratber abnormally worship- 
ful. The severe simplicity and sense of the 
humor of things which are the hall-mark in 
literature of Thoreau are certainly not Mrs. 
Marble’s gifts. Nor does she always grasp 
matters in their true proportion, or give evi- 
dence of understanding her hero’s point of 
view. Itisasa holiday book rather than as 
a serious study of one of the odd geniuses of 
American literature that the work must be 
regarded, and as such it has an unquestionable 
claim upor the public. 
Under the Trees, b Ponies oye Mabie. 
pp. 165. Dodd, Mead & C $2. 
Mr. Mabie’s book makes m somite: impres- 
sion in this handsomely illustrated edition. 
The pictures and decorations are by C. L. 
Hinton. They are full-page drawings of boys 
and maidens in outdoor scenes. The pages 


pp. 431. 
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are decorated with border designs printed in 
olive green. The verdure of the woods and 
fields is suggested by the color scheme of a 
book which admirers of Mr. Mabie’s writings 
will take pleasure in choosing as a holiday 
gift for their friends. 

Famous Composers, by Nathan Hamel. "gag 

2 vols. pp. 540. T. Y. Crowell &Co. $3. 
Biographies of famous musical el ee by 
a practiced hand. The portraits are well re- 
produced by photographic process and the book 
is further embellished with reproductions of 
oil paintings representing well-known inci- 
dents in the life of great musicians. The vol- 
umes are bound in red and gold and makea 
handsome showing in their neat red box. 

Idylis ¥ the King, by Alfred Tennyson. 2 

vols. pp.170,132. G.P.Putnam’sSons. $3.50. 
A reprint in octavo of the Moxon folio edition 
of Tennyson’s romantic idyls, with illustra- 
tions by Gustav Doré. The great French cari- 
caturist is at his best in these pictures, the ele- 
ment of grotesqueness which he loves being 
held in strict subordination and his romantic 
vein lending itself admirably to the poet’s 
thought. The book is bound in white and 
gold and in its neat box would form an ad- 
mirable Christmas gift. 

Poems by Fercy S Bysshe Shelley. pp. 333. 
The illustrations in this handsome selection 
from the poems of Shelley are by Robert Ann- 
ing Bell, the appreciative introductory essay 
by Walter Raleigh. The book is rather 
slightly bound, but with a prettily decorated 
cover. The illustrations have something of 
the wild and irresponsible spirit of the poems 
they illustrate, but most of them are highly 
decorative in effect. 

Famous Artists, by Roreh K. Bolton. pp. 423. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

The artists to whom Miss Bolton devotes 
these studies are the most famous Italians of 
the Rennaissance, Rembrandt, and three Eng- 
lishmen,, Reynolds, Landseer and Turner. 
The pictures are nearly all from familiar can- 
vasses and are well reproduced in photograv- 
ure. Mrs. Bolton sketches the lives of the 
artists in an interesting way and the book, 
without pretense of original authority, will do 
something to introduce unfamiliar readers to. 
the conditions under which the great art work 
of the world was produced. 


Ten Girls from pickens, by Kate Dickinson 
ama pp. 236 F. Taylor & Co. $2.00 


be: the plan of the editor’s Ten Boys from 
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Dickens. The stories are told as nearly as 
possible in the words of the novelist but woven 
together to make a connected narrative. The 
characters lend themselves well to this isola- 
tion and show Dickens in some of his most 
genial moods. The full-page, ideal portraits 
are by George Alfred Williams. Miss Sweet- 
ser has done her work well and the result is 
a handsome and enjoyable book. 

AC e 

#5 heistmes Grecting, by wa Marte Corelli. pp 
Miss Corelli’s Christmas Souk rs calculated 
for the longitude of London, but it contains 
much to interest Americans even if the coro- 
nation articles are passed over. It represents 
the author at her best, alert, imagina- 
tive, aggressive, in her own way ex- 
ceedingly religious and in manner 
garrulous and assertive. It contains 
stories, sketches, meditations and po- 
lemics. Her verse is sometimes bet- 
ter than her prose, but in one of her 
briefest pieces she lands herself 
squarely in gnostic dualism in break- 
ing a lance for the devil. The book 
has a handsome binding and the pages 
are surrounded with decorative bor- 
ders of vivid green. 

The Romance of Old New England 


Roottrees, by Mary C. Crawford. pp. 
389. L.C. Page & Co. $1.20 net. 


Belongs to the Little Pilgrimage se- 
ries and is devoted to pictures and 
descriptions of famous New England 
homes. The descriptive matter is 
pleasantly written and the pictures 
are good. Itis wellin our clear Amer- 
ican light with its absence of shadow 
to have a book which garners up our 
few traditions of romance. 

The American Diary of a Japanese 

Girl, by Miss Morning Glory. Illus- 

Go's ays — Yeto. pp. 261. F. A. Stokes 


A handsome book with a marginal design of 
pale yellow around each of its large pages 
and pictures by a Japanese artist, some in 
color and some in black and white. Miss 
Morning Glory, if a real character, is rather 
of an inconsequential mind ; but her small rill 
of self-conscious prattle runs on entertain- 
ingly, in childishly imperfect English. 


VERSE 
A Christmas Posy, by Lady Lindsay. pp. 114. 
Kegan Paul, Frene  Triivner & Co., London. 


‘Christmas songs and carols, ot ag original 
but with the addition of translations from the 
French, old Provencal and German. The 
metrical form is graceful both in the modern 
verses and those which imitate the antique, 
and Lady Lindsay has added something to the 
poems we all like to remember at the Christ- 
mas season. 

Songs of Two Centuries, by Pe Carleton. 

pp. 1657. Harper & Bros. $1.50 

Mr. Carleton’s method of Ganavees character- 
ization and his power in fluent verse need no 
introduction. His appeal is to the popular 
mind and subjects that he chooses are almost 
invariably on the level of popular taste and 
understanding. The illustrations are of vary- 
ing interest, the best being woodcuts from 
pictures by Alfred Parsons and Harold 
Christy. The book will be appreciated by 
Carleton’s andience, and belongs with the 
books of the holiday season. 

In Merry Mood, by am Waterman. pp. 

208. Forbes & Co. $1. 
Mr. Waterman’s siellate ya “writ sarcastic,” 
and satire is the life of a good many of his 
pages. There is good fun, too, and not a lit- 
tle wisdom in regard to the conduct of life 
tersely expressed or illustrated in some amus- 
ing picture of human nature. Nor are pic- 
tures of nature and suggestions of deep and 
thoughtful moods lacking. It is a collection 
of his verse which will add to his reputation 
and please a wide circle of readers. 

Love, taurels & Laughter, by Beatrice saa 

scom, pp.156. F.A.StokesCo. $1.00 n 
Light-hearted verses spiced with wit, sie as 
the editors of the magazines delight in to off- 
set their more serious articles. Miss Han- 
scom is familiar with the frivolous society 
attitude, knows her Paris and New York in 
their lighter moods and sings easily and 
gracefully. Some of these verses of society 
will take high rank among modern instances 
of their class—a class which at its best is 
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always welcome and much too rare in our 
strenuous and pessimistic age. 
This Is for You, Love Poems of the Saner 


Sort, selected by *Wmm. Sinclair Lord. pp. 182. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 


By “of the saner sort” the editor means, we 
suppose, to warn the reader that he is not to 
be carried out of himself by unreasoning pas- 
sion or extravagant praise of the beloved. 
Most readers, we think, who care to read love 
verses will hardly think this an improvement. 
The title of the book is unmeaning and un- 
fortunate. Many of the great love lyrics are 
here with a good many modern ones of a 
looser texture and a lower poetical quality. 





The limitations of the book may be suggested 
by its slight draft upon the sonnets of Shakes- 
peare, Mrs. Browning and Rossetti, the exclu- 
sion of William Morris’s song, Love Is 
Enough, and the inclusion of one with the 
same title by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. It isa 
pretty book and will give pleasure. 

Love Sonnets of an Office Boy, by Samuel E. 

Kiser. pp. 42. Forbes & Co. Boston. 50 cents. 
Clear fun, which will appeal to all partici- 
pants in the methods of procedure of the mod- 
ern business world—and indeed to all admir- 
ers of broad humor. The office boy has been 
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so persistently misunderstood, objurgated or 
snubbed that he deserves a laureate. 


FICTION 
paaes Up in Beulah Land, by J. P. Mow- 
bra: a pp. 227. Doubleday, Page % Co. $1.50 
net. 
There is no resisting Mr. Mowbray’s delight- 
ful, easy style of telling a story. And if one 
is a bit disappointed that this has not the out- 
door atmosphere, the sparkle and quotable- 
ness of A Journey to Nature, to which it isa 
sequel, still the human nature in it engages 
and holds attention, and humor is abundant 
in the comic situations. Beulah Land is a 
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country estate in Pennsylvania, and most of 
the action takes place during a house party 
there. Charlie, now grown up, and his father 
and the Doctor reappear, and some charming 
girls and scheming dowagers are introduced. 
It has a more elaborate plot than the author’s 
previous books and is so well managed that 
we do not see the way out of the “tangle” 
until the very end. 


Avery, by Elizabeth vert ee pp. 122, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


There are no longer any waved als of calm in 
the literary voyages which we make with 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. The wind is blow- 
ing half a gale when we embark, and 
usually it shrieks through the rigging. 
This is the story of a neglected wife 
whose husband is selfishly preoccu- 
pied with his own business annoy- 
ances and accepts his wife’s devotion 
as a matter of course. The book is 
powerfully written and conveys the 
lesson intended with abundant vigor. 
It performs the record feat of killing 
the injured wife twice; once in a 
nitrous oxide dream of the husband 
in his dentist’s chair, which we only 
learn to be a dream when its circum- 
stantial account of shipwreck, death, 
remorse and funeral is ended; and 
once apparently in good earnest, 
though the author’s favorite Dr. 
Thorne succeeds in resuscitating her 
at last, and the selfish husband is 
offered a new chance in the final 
pages of the book. 

The Biography of a Prairie Girl, by 


ied Gates. pp. 320. Century Co. 
v 


From Penelope's Irish Experience Sketches of a prairie girl’s life, drawn | 


by one on the spot, as the casual and 
unstudied references show. Nor are her queer 
pets to be passed over, a badger, a cowbird 
and a hen. Well worth reading for its vivid 
pictures of a life still lived in the newer states 
and territories, which will soon be matters of 
recollection and then of tradition only. 


In the Morning Glow, A ney Rolfe Gilson. 
pp. 186. Harper & Bros. $1. 


Under this happy title Mr. Gilson gives usa 
little boy’s impressions of the members of his 
family. Father, Mother, Sister, Aunt, Grand- 
mother are each the subject of a sketch, but 
the best of all is “‘Grandfather.” It must be 
a hard heart which is not touched by its quiet 
humor and tender pathos. It is not a book 
for children, but for adults, who will delight 
in the childish fancies and recall home memo- 
ries of theirown. The pictures by Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens are as charming as the book. 


The Herr Doctor, by Robert MacDonald. pp. 
138. Funk & Wagualls Co. 40 cents net. 


A bright little story, concerned with an Amer- 
ican, her aunt and a German physician. A 
love affair, a case of mistaken identity and 
resultant complications make up a plot which, 
cleverly told, holds one’s attention till the last 
page. 

Love and the Soul Hunters, by John covet 

Hobbes. pp. 343. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1. 
Cleverness rather than substance makes this 
study of “high” lifereadable. It is not with- 
out an element of satire puncturing the vul- 
garities and transparent frauds of lite in Eng- 
lish circles wherein American plutocrats long 
to enter and sometimes succeed. In fact, it 
may be said to be a study of a plutocratic 
rather than an aristocratic régime; and the 
fact that its characters are of many nation- 
alities adds to the fidelity of the study, for 
the type pictured is not confined to any one 
land. 


No Other Wier. ad ag Walter Besant. pp. 318. 
Dodd, Mead & C $1. 

There is a terrible inane in this posthu- 
mous novel. It relates*to the time when im- 
prisonment for debt was in vogue in England 
and fora trifling sum, twenty or thirty pounds, 
@ man was incarcerated for life, or such a 
remnant of life as the miseries of his jail 
permitted. The plot of the novel turns on the 
possibility of a woman in danger of arrest as 
a debtor, going through the form of marriage 
and so devolving her indebtedness on a man 
condemned to die ina few days. Such prac- 
tices were occasionally resorted to in those 
horrible days, and it is easy to see to what ex- 
tremities they might lead. 
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The Searchers, by Margaretta Byrde. pp. 452. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co. $1.50. 


The dialogue is (brilliant; the incidental ob- 
servations are keen and shrewd ; the plot is 
full of interest ; the style is clear, concise and 
almost always correct. Most unusual among 
the merits is the effectiveness and power of 
the delineation of a Christian life at once 
thoroughly sane and deeply spiritual. 

Log Strongest Master, by Helen Chon Prince. 

. 344, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 

Gas: misses in this nevel the cesar ac- 
cessories of Mrs. Prince’s previous work. 
The scene is laid in a New England mill 
village—an environment with which the au- 
thor is evidently unfamiliar, and which in 
itself has no charm. A fantastic, and in our 
view utterly improbable, experiment in mar- 
riage without legal sanction, at the demand of 
a man who disapproves of law, human or di- 
vine, results, naturally enough, in unhappi- 
ness ; and the false step has to be retraced at 
the last. It is not an agreeable or edifying 
story and we cannot recommend it. 

Miss Belladonna, a Social Satire, by Caroline 

Ticknor. pp. 284. Little, Brown & Co. 
A second edition, with some additional chap- 
ters. Parts of it are humorous, but the cyni- 
cism of a child grows tiresome at the last and 
the reader is glad to retreat from the abnor- 
mal atmosphere. 

The Last American, rf g. A. Mitchell. pp. 

161. F. a. Stokes Co. $1. 
An amusing satirical skit ra the author of 
Amos Judd, with clever pictures. Adven- 
turous Persian voyagers, nine hundred years 
hence, rediscover the ruins of New York and 
Washington. The illustrations by F. W. Read 
are particularly amusing. The decorative de- 
signs are by Albert D. Blashfield, while the 
author has himself contributed some of the 
pictures. The picture of American civiliza- 
tion, if not flattering, may afford food for 
thought. 

Onaer Calvin’s Spoil. by Deborah Alcock. 

365. F.H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

an ‘inant to depict the life of Geneva 
under Calvin’s rule and especially to make 
clear the magnetism and power of that great 
leader’s personality. Theattempt, being made 
by assertion and description rather than by 
delineation, is only partially successful, 
though the story is interesting and one or 
two characters are especially well drawn. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell, with preface by 
Anne, Thackeray Ritchie. pp. 297. Macmillan 
0. cents 


Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie supplies the 
preface for this convenient and pretty edition 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s masterpiece and the enjoy- 
ably humorous illustrations are supplied by 
Hugh Thomson. It is a remarkably satis- 
factory piece of bookmaking and would make 
an attractive holiday gift. 

Rabbi Ben Ezra, by Robert Browning, with 

supplementary quotations and introduction by 


Wm. A. Slade. pp.51. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 5U 
cents net. 


An edition of Browning’s famous poem of the 
ripened life, with handsome setting of red and 
black type and an introductory essay. Mr. 
Slade studies the parallels to Browning’s phi- 
losophy in English and other literatures and 
appends a list of correspondent passages. 

A Sentimental Journey through France and 

Italy. by Mr. wee ees Sterne). pp. 

223. Century Co. $1. 
A beautifully made ais of a famous book 
of travels, introduced appropriately by pre- 
fixing the Lecture on Sterne from Thackeray’s 
English Humorists. Those who care to linger 
with the sentimental traveler, recalling by- 
gone conditions and sharing his humorous 
view of the world in its good and evil, will 
find in this edition all that the most exacting 
could ask. 

Essays of Richard Btosle, edited by L. E. 

Steele. pp. 358. Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
In the Golden Treasury series. Edited by 
L. E. Steele of Trinity College, Dublin, with 
a spirited introduction and frontispiece after 
Kneller’s portrait. This beautiful and con- 
venient edition will serve to introduce the 
old-world grace and humor of the essays to 
new readers. 


The yrench provaiution, by Thomas Carlyle. 
pp 880. §1. 
Tom Burke - **Ours,’’ by Charles Lever. pp. 
941. $1.00. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote de la Man- 


an by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. pp. 784. 


The Last Days of Pompeii, by Lord L; 
pp. 535. Thos. Nelson & Sons, *New York. 1.26. 


Volumes of the New Century Library rh a 
on thin India paper opaque enough to take 
the large, clear print without showing through. 
The books are convenient in size and attract- 
ively bound in cloth or soft morocco leather, 
according to the choice of the purchaser. At- 
tractive specimens of modern bookmaking, 
which will commend themselves to the pur- 
chaser who likes his classics in attractive 
form yet occupying only a little space. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


In Happy Far-Away Land, by Ruth Kimball 
Gardiner | from tales told by rances Palmer 
— pp. 108. Zimmerman’s, New York. 


The author has a pretty fancy and has ex- 
panded the famous nursery tales with good 
effect in this pretty book, weaving them to- 
gether into a sort of fairyland chronicle in 
her stories. The illustrations by Howard 
Smith are attractive and will please the chil- 
dren. It isa commendable venture for little 
folks. 


Wee Folks’ Annual, games and peronane by 
Alfred J. Fuller. pp. 104. E, P. Dutton & Co. 


Pha with bright verse and simple pictures 
to the mind of the littlest folks. Some of the 
poems belong to the realm of nonsense, in 
which little children always feel at home. 
Some are old, some new, and the pictures are 
bright and especially adapted to the constitu- 
ency to which the book appeals. 

Short Tales from Secuyiand, by Evelyn Ever- 

ett-Green. pp. 96. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
The illustrations of this pretty book are by 
Miss Seymour Lucas and Evelyn Lance. Some 
are in bright lithographs and others, hardly 
less attractive, in black and white. The 
stories will appeal to children and are well 
adapted for reading aloud. 

The Outlook Story Book for Little People. 

pp. 207. Outlook Co. $1.20 net. 
Bright stories and verses descriptive or im- 
aginative for little children, with pretty pic- 
tures. The page is large, the print good. 
Edited by Laura Winnington. 

Tin Tan Tales, by Gracia Kasson and E. 

Tschantré, Jr. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
The Tin Tans are the kitchen utensils which 
in the absence of their owners are endowed 
with life and have a number of humorous 
adventures, all of which are related in jolly 
verse and illustrated by pictures which will 
amuse the children. The pages are large 
color plates. 


Pictures of Paint-Box Py by Douglas 
oe Doty. pp. 39. . Dutton & Co. 


$1. 
A eet with large page outline pictures for 
coloring by thechildren. They have a capital 
variety of interest and will lend themselves 
admirably to their purpose. The rhymes are 
in easy, swinging verse which goes admirably 
with the pictures. Mr. Doty is evidently 
either the author or the imitator of the famous 
advertising Spotless Town verses, with which 
we all of us perforce have become familiar. 

Doctor Robin, by Harriet A. Cheever. pp. 

150. Dana Estes & Co. 40 ins net. 
A robin comes to a child’s window and tells 
stories of bird life. The book is the fruit of 
a pretty fancy and will please little ones, but 
its Dr. Robin is simply a figure for qualities 
of human, and not bird, life. 

The Chatterbox, 1902. pp. 412. Dana Estes 

& Co. 90 cents. 
This annual budget of pictures, sketches, 
stories and poems hardly needs an introduc- 
tion to our readers. It contains the usual 
variety of good material. 


Animal Life in Rhymes and Jingles, by Eliz- 
ar Sev: pp. 73. Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, 


Many highly colored illustrations, not of the 
best class, joined to rhymes which are indif- 
ferent or poor in quality. Children should 
have better art and better literature for their 
amusement than this book affords. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Adventures of Don Quixote of La Man- 
cha, by ine °. Cervantes. pp. 531. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 
The illustrations a this new abridged edi- 
tion of the masterpiece of Cervantes are by 
W. Heath Robinson. They are done quite in 
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the spirit of the book and will be enjoyed by 
its readers. The edition has been prepared 
by judicious curtailment for young people, 
the editor’s plan being to omit the disquisi- 
tions and to abridge the garrulous stories 
which are interjected into the narrative. The 
work is well done and will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the library classics for boys and girls,. 
who ought to know Don Quixote early in their 
days of reading, and for their elders also in 
making or renewing their acquaintance with 
one of the great books of the world. 

Robin Hood and aia Adventures,  # yoo 

Creswick. pp. 312, E.P. Dutton &Co. $2. 

Mr. Creswick adds to his historical books ae 
boys, in which he has already interpreted the 
character of Alfred and the period of the in- 
vasions of the Northmen, this further advance 
down the pages of English history to the- 
troubled reigns of Richard and John. Itisa 
translation into easy, romantic narrative of 
the legendary adventures of Robin Hood. It 
will give the boys pleasure in the reading and 
add something to the vividness of their grasp- 
of historical traditions. The full-page color 
plates—printed by the famous Nuremberg 
lithographers—are spirited and beautiful and 
there are many illustrations in black and 
white. 

Pickett’s Gap, * fae Greene. pp. 208. 

Macmillan Co. $1.2 
Full of action, well told land with an excellent 
moral. It depicts three good characters, a 
hard old man, honest but “set,” a son, re- 
spectful but with a will of his own, and a 
plucky and courageous boy. The only blem- 
ish is, one common to the class, that the boy 
does things impossible to a man. This is 
hardly a reasonable expectation to awaken in 
the youthful mind. 

How the Twins Dagtured a Hessian, pe 

James Otis. pp. 102. Crowell & Co. ‘ 

cents net. 

Rather a slight story of Long Island in the 
days of the British attack and the retreat of 
the American army during the Revolution. 
The twins and their mother experience the 
dangers of the battlefield, and escape to New 
York by favor of a Hessian officer high in the 
service of the British. 

A Girl of This Century, we gent G. Darling. 

pp. 264. Lee & Shepard. $1.00 
A continuation of We Four Girls, ‘tite con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the love affairs of 
Marjorie Hammond. 

Madge, by 8S. “eg Smith. pp. 259. Lee & 

Shepard. $1.00 n 
A story witha rote a which is to make girls 
think that cooking is a more desirable voca- 
tion than teaching. Nota particularly excel- 
lent production from the literary standpoint, 
but readable and suggestive. 

Pee’ . bly FF, frp. ae 2 zeny. pp. 
Pre stage in the progress of “the Elsie 
stories. The thread on which these chapters 
are strung is that of a yacht voyage in the 
West Indies. The book takes for granted an 
acquaintance with previous volumes of the 
series, without which it can hardly be under- 
stood. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Literature and Life, by 3 D Howells. pp. 
323. Harper & Bros. $2.25 


Whatever one may think of Mr. Howells’s lit- 
erary theories, his conversaticn about books 
has an unquestionable charm. And it is to 
the sphere of conversation that this book 
really belongs. It deals with personal experi- 
ences in travel and observation of men and 
with excursions into the domain of literary 
art. In this atmosphere of leisurely talk the 
author’s genial humor and knowledge of the 
picturesque side of the world have full play 
and he has made a book which it is a pleasure 
to read. It is bound as a companion to Hero- 
ines in Fiction, and is illustrated. 

The Spirit of the Ghetto, by Hutchins _ 

good. pp. $12. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1. 

ne 
New York is now one of the greatest centers 
of Jewish population in the world. Its East 
Side Jewish quarter, to which Mr. Hapgood 
applies the name of Ghetto, is the crowded 
abode of Russian Je vs, and affords one of the 
most foreign spectacles of America. The book 
brings us into contact with the life.of this Jew- 
ish quarter of New York ina very interesting 
way. Its tone is hopeful, though Mr. Hapgood, 
in calling attention to the swift Americaniza- 
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tion of the boys, rightly warns us that the 
moral tone of their character as citizens will 
depend upon the mora] atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life as a whole. Mr. Epstein’s illustra- 
tions help us toa clear notion of the types of 
character and aspects of life described. 

Pestoe: by Tes Copeed Wright. pp. 405. 
Those who are familiar with Mrs. Wright’s 
personally conducted tours among the birds 
and the other wild creatures will hardly need 
to be told her methods of introducing us to 
her pet dogs. They are highly individualized 
and made interesting to the minds of children 
and she has been unusually successful with 
her camera in reproducing the natural atti- 
tudes both of children and their four-footed 
pets. 

Plays and Fiayere of the Last Quarter Cen- 

tury, by Lewis C. perans. 2 vols. pp. 325, 334. 

L. GC. Page & Co. $3.20 net. 
Handsome volumes devoted to the life history 
of well-known actors. Mr. Strang has the 
equipment of a good knowledge, and writes 
with a sympathetic interest in the characters 
of the men and women whom he depicts. He 
himself calls his book “an historical summary 
of qualities and a critical review of the condi- 
tions as existing in the American theater at 
the close of the nineteenth century.” The 
illustrations are photogravure portraits, many 
of them of actors in the dress of réles in 
which they made their fame. 

Kotto, 4 ipntie Hearn. pp. 251. Macmil- 

lan Co. $1. 
Mr. Hearn caine his labors as a middle- 
man between East and West in a book of 
short stories translated from the Japanese 
and a series of sketches which he calls ‘‘cob- 
webs.” Accepting the Buddhist view of the 
universe common to his adopted country some 
of these are written in rather a melancholy 
mood in view of the inevitable extinction of 
present consciousness to which he looks for- 
ward, but his unusual charm of literary style 
helps him both in the translations and the 
sketches. The pictures and decorations in 
red in the Japanese style are many of them 
charming. 

Patience, A Ww. Ag > arpaain pp. 92. Double- 

day, Page & 1.00 
The perennial scidienans of genuine fun finds 
illustration in Gilbert’s famous take-off on the 
esthetic craze. It belongs with the most en- 
joyable humorous poetry of the last century. 
Mr. Gilbert’s preface is a contribution to liter- 
ary history. The book itself is a welcome 
addition to our none too large library of wit 
and humor. 

Authors at Home, edited - ay and J. P. 
Gilder. pp. 398. A. Wessels Co. &. 00 net. 
Made up of aetiioes by many hands, which 
have appeared in the columns of the Critic. 
Each writer was selected by the author whose 
home life he describes. The sketches have 
not been retouched to bring them up to date. 
Aldrich, for example, is still entertaining 
guests as editor of the Atlantic. The only 
authors honored with a portrait are Walt 
Whitman, Howells, George William Curtis 
and Paul Leicester Ford. There is material of 
considerable interest in these sketches for 
those who like to read about the personality 

of authors. 
Northern Hero Legends, by Dr. 


Otto L. 
Jiriczek, translated by M. Bentnick Smith. pp. 
146. Macmillan Co. 40 cents n 


A brief study of the cycle of «sco or Teu- 
tonic myths. It includes chapters on the 
origin of the German hero Saga, the Nibelungs 
of Detrich von Bern and the other famous 
German and Scandinavian Sagas. Its clear 
arrangement and good index make it conven- 
ient for reference. The narrative is spirited 
and brief and the translation is good. 


The Sons of Glory, by siieito Padovan. pp. 

306. Funk & Wagnails. 
Written as a Picea “% ‘Lombroso and 
his theory of genius as a species of insanity. 
Signor Padovan himself defines genius as a 
physiological condition of exquisite and ex- 
ceptional nervous sensibility. His definition 
marks the materialistic point of view of the 
whole book. It is a somewhat rhapsodical 
study of genius under the various categories 
of art, philosophy, science, exploration, war 
and prophecy. The book js strictly popular 
rather than scientific, as" nothing new is 
offered either in the bined of research or 
theory. 
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Bits from New Books 


Good Ways for Humans 


He was usually very happy and gay, and the 
reason was that Solomon had kept his prom- 
ise and taught him many of the bird ways. 
To be easily pleased, for instance, and always 
to be really doing something and to think that 
whatever he was doing was a thing of vast 
importance.—From Barrie’s Little White 
Bird ( Scribner). 


Emerson’s Prayers 


As Whittier was driving one day with 
Emerson the latter pointed out a small, un- 
painted house by the roadside and said: 
“There lives an old Calvinist in that house 
and she says she prays for me every day. I 
am glad she does. I pray for myself.” 
**Does thee?” said Whittier. ‘‘What does 
thee pray for, friend Emerson?” “ Well,” 
replied Emerson, “when I first open my eyes 
upon the morning meadows and look out upon 
the beautiful world I thank God that I am 
alive and that I live so near Boston.”—From 
Higginson’s Whittier (Macmillan). 


Getting on with a Wife 


“A lady a little difficult to get on with 
when ye’er feeling well and strong,” so the 
O’Kelly would explain her, “but if ye hap- 
pen to be ill one of the kindest, most devoted 
of women. When I was down with typhoid 
three years ago a tenderer nurse no man could 
have had. I shall never forget it. And so 
she would be again tomorrow if there was 
anything serious the matter with me.... 
The unfortunate part of it is,” continued the 
O’Kelly, “that I’m such a healthy beggar ; it 
don’t give her a chance. If I were only a 
chronic invalid now there’s nothing that 
woman would not do to make me happy. As 
it is”—the O’Kelly struck a chord. We re- 
sumed our studies.—From Jerome’s Paul 
Kelver (Dodd, Mead). 


No Halfway 


I have ever remembered this valuable les- 
son—to trust those whom I must trust as I 
trust myself.—Hulbert’s Queen of Quelparte 
(Little, Brown). 


Tender-Heartedness 


Little Willie, in the best of sashes, 
Fell in the fire and was burned to ashes. 
By and by the room grew chilly, 
But no one liked to poke up Willie. 
—Col. Streamer, in Wells’s Nonsense An- 
thology (Scribner's). 


Humor Versus Sweetness 


Gentle Miss Judy had not a very keen sense 
of humor; it is doubtful if any really sweet 
woman ever had.— Banks’s Oldfield (Macmil- 
lan). 


What the Fool Said in His Heart 


At a certain dinner party given by an opu- 
lent banker, the company discussed the exist- 
ence of God, “over the walnuts and wine,” 
and a certain general was very scornful on 
the subject, wondering how people could 
trouble to discuss such trifles. 

“For my part,” he added, “I can’t conceive 
of the existence of this mysterious being 
whom they call ‘ the good God.’”’ 

*'General,”’ replied Dumas, “I have two 
hunting dozs, two monkeys and a parrot, at 
home, who are of your opinion exactly.”’— 
From Spurr’s Life of Alexandre Dumas 
( Stokes). 


Why Poverty Is Hard 


As time went on, the conviction grew 
stronger that the real pressure of poverty or 


lack of..money among the self-respecting inde 
pendent poor came not on the physical nature 
but the mental and emotional. The pressure 
was incessant. There never was a time when 
there was money to buy pleasure.—From 
Betts’s Leaven in a Great City (Dodd, Mead). 


The Comfort of Being Understood 


He understands things without your having 
to explain, as you do to some people, till the 
comfortableness is all gone out of them.— 
From Haley’s A Dornfield Summer (Little, 
Brown). 


Longfellow in the Classroom 


I recall the cleanness of his questions, the 
simplicity of his explanations, the well-bred 
and skillful propriety with which he led us 
past certain indiscreet phrases in our Modern 
French Authors. . . . Most of all comes back 
to memory the sense of triumph with which 
we saw the proofsheets of Voices of the 
Night brought in by the printer’s devil and 
laid at his elbow. We felt that we also had 
lived in literary society, little dreaming, in 
our youthful innocence, how large a part of 
such society would prove far below the stand- 
ard of courtesy that prevailed in Professor 
Longfellow’s recitation room.—From Higgin- 
son’s Long/ellow (Macmillan). 


Discouraging 


It is one of the discouragements of life, that 
when you get over worrying about marrying 
yourself, you must begin to worry about get- 
ting other people married.—From Mowbray’s 
Tangled up in Beulah Land (Doubleday, 
Page). 


Good Humor Akin to Tenderness 


Good humor is a form of tenderness. Those 
who are easy to laugh are likewise ready to 
be sorry. And they havea fund of sympathy 
to draw on whenever the necessity arises.— 
From Harris’s Gabriel Tolliver (McClure, 
Phillips). 


Two Friends 


No man can feel himself alone 
The while he bravely stands 
Between the best friends ever known— 
His two good honest hands. 
—From Waterman’s In Merry Mood ( Forbes). 


A Test of Liking 


I liked her very much, and I remember I 
was almost as well pleased when she was 
talking to me as when she was listening, and 
I am sure there are very few persons, men or 
women, of whom I can say this.—From Stock- 
ton’s John Gayther’s Garden (Scribner). 





No Cause for Jealousy 


That is the dearest thing about a book, and 
one of the many advantages books have over 
people. Weare never jealous of the number 
ef those who love our books. The people we 
love, some of us, at least, would like to put in 
convents or prisons, so that no eyes but our 
own jealous ones could look upon them and 
appreciate their beauties ; but there is always 
for us something to love in the people who 
have loved our books. And, conversely, the 
sight of a worn little volume, which some 
other human being has plainly loved, brings 
a gush of affection —From MacGowan’s The 
Last Word (L. C. Page). 


The Fastidious 


Mamma likes fewer and fewer people. Fas- 
tidiousness is a fine thing, but it does not 
add to happiness.— From Byrde’s Searchers 
(Funk & Wagnalils). 
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The Dolls’ School 


BY ELIZABETH BROWNELL 





All my dolls can read and write 


For the Children 


seme secret sorrow, for 
he is crying, truly crying 
in his heart!” 

It was a cold month 
and the boy was so busy 
in school that he had not 
a great deal of time for 
play; but as the spring 
wind began to blow, one 
afternoon Tracy, speed- 
ing through the entry 
with his cap on his head, 
discovered the dog at his 
side, ‘and with a tender 
impulse he said: ‘‘ Do you 
want to go out with me, 
little old man? You look 
too weak to run far. I 
am going down to Papa’s 
office and you shall go 
too. If you get tired I 
will carry you.” 

So out the two went 


And now they’re learning how to add. ana py siow stages, the 


Sunny Sue is very bright, 


But Jinny Jones is pretty bad. 


Little Maud—she don’t half try, 


And Billie boy will always 
And Lily Belle begins to cry, 
So teachin’ is just dreadful 


dog sometimes trotting, 
sometimes in Tracy’s 
arms and more often lag- 
ging a little behind, they 
at last reached a narrow 
street where heavy drays 


shirk, backed their weight of 
bales and boxes close to 
the doors of dismal look- 
work. ing buildings. 


Tracy’s father had a 





Heimweh 
BY SARAH M. H. GARDNER 


Broadway was thronged with busy peo- 
ple. 

At the corner of Tenth Street a car was 
derailed, and amid the loud voices rose a 
cry of pain, a cry half human and half 
that of a wounded animal. People drew 
apart one from another and looked down- 
ward rather than upward for the sufferer. 

A lad who had descended from the car 
with his mother exclaimed, ‘‘ Here he is, 
poor fellow, poor fellow!” and the crush 
gave way as he moved into its very midst 
and clasped in his arms a little dog whose 
leg had been hurt. 

The boy crept to the gutter, and as the 
clang of the bell rang out he followed 
his mother and seated beside her began 
to fondle the stranger he had befriended. 

“What curious short legs he has, 
Mamma.” 

“Yes, he is a very odd looking fellow.” 

“But watch him, Mamma, such a piti- 
ful look in his eye!”’ 

It was indeed a touching appeal that 
the poor creature tried to make to his 
new-found friends, but they could not 
read it aright. 

Day by day the little dog improved in 
health so faras his wound was concerned, 
but he lost his appetite and at times sat 
on a chair by the window uttering alow 
whine as the people passed by. Some- 
times he stood at his young master’s feet, 
looked in his face in so earnest and be- 
seeching a way that the boy’s heart was 
moved, and once when he fell down and 
clasped the dumb creature in his arms he 
cried out, ‘‘O, Mamma, there are tears on 
his cheeks. I know my poor doggy has 


good position in one of 
the warehouses, and as they neared his 
door a sturdy German porter accosted 
the boy. 

“Ach mein Gott! Wo haben sie das 
kleinedeutsches hund gefunden? ” 

Before the lad could respond, for he 
but half comprehended, the dog uttered 
a joyful cry, a new light beamed in his 
eye. His stubby tail wagged, and when 
the porter stooped to pat him the poor 
creature licked the rough hand again and 
again. 

“TI say—Gottlieb! this isn’t your dog 


is it?” 


‘Nein, nein, Tracy—aber—he ist sure 
—ein deutsches hund.”’ 

The boy sat down on the step breathing 
hard. 

“T say! Why, we none of us ever 
thought one word about it, but I believe 
he is a German dog and he must have 
got lost from his master that day some- 
how, and he has never understood a word 
MammaorIsaidtohimeversince! Great 
Scott! That wastoughon him! Mamma 
thought he was stupid and I thought he 
was old, very, very old, but that wasn’t 
right either way. Just look at him now! 
Why, he looks ten years younger! Poor 
fellow! Gottlieb, come back with me to 
the house and feed him with—some Ger- 
man things. I’ll bet he will eat!” 

They got permission for Gottlieb to 
go, and as he led the little party to a stall 
he cried, ‘‘Der hund muss leberwurst 
haben,” and it was a joy to see how the 
poor dog leaped with delight in answer 
to the familiar greetings of a red-faced 
butcher. 

“Tracy, you muss call him not dog— 
er ist ein hund—hund ist recht,” and 
Tracy clumsily repeated the lesson. 
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When he reached home the lad rushed 
excitedly through the house shouting : 
“Mamma, he’s all right now. I have 
found out all about him. What was it, 
Gottlieb, that ailed him? Heimweh? Yes, 
he had the heimweh.”’ 

And the good-natured porter vaguely 
catching his want of understanding said, 
‘‘ Yah—heimweh—das ist—a sick—sick to 
de hertz—heart, you call it.” 

“0, yes, Mamma,” and Tracy fell upon 
the dog with caresses. ‘‘He was home- 
sick, don’t you see, and was it not awful! 
Think how we would have felt to be a 
whole month in a strange land and not 
able to understand a single word that 
was said nor to see a single face that we 
knew! O, Mamma, I must learn German 
right away, for Gottlieb says he will come 
every day and talk to him until I know 
how. Gottlieb, he must have a name, 
what shall we call him ?”’ 

The porter gravely pondered the ques- 
tion for a moment and then replied, shrug- 
ging his broad shoulders, ‘‘ Unser Fritz 
ist best’ ; and Unser Fritz it was. 

Gottlieb was faithful to his promise 
and came every evening to sit in the clean 
kitchen and whistle familiar airs while 
Tracy slowly spelled out the German 
primer stories. Once when a band went 
by playing ““Der Wacht Am Rhine,”’ 
Unser Fritz leaped to the door begging to 
be let loose, and his two guardians joy- 
ously rushed, the dog in Gottlieb’s arms, 
down to the open square where the music 
was stationed. What an hour it was to 
the poor home-loving brute! 

It did not require many visits before 
Gottlieb began to sigh for his absent sis- 
ter to occupy so cheerful a kitchen as 
that of Tracy’s mother, and one day he 
got permission to send for her. 

That was another red-letter day for 
Unser Fritz when Gretchen, fresh from 
the fatherland, with her short skirts and 
uncovered braids, came timidly in at the 
doorway, followed by her foreign looking 
luggage. How he frisked and sniffed at 
her as if scenting thesea! How he licked 
her gown as if tasting the spray! And 
when, at night, the girl was overcome by 
the strangeness of all things, how he 
comforted her by leaping on her bed and 
nestling his round German body close to 
her tear swept cheeks! Heimweh! well 
he knew the agony of its pangs! 

The winter was coming, but Unser 
Fritz if he felt the discomfort of a cold 
morning looked forward with joyful 
eagerness to the time of darkness, for 
then soon would Gottlieb come and the 
lamplight be reflected from a multitude 
of shining tins ranged about the walls of 
the cozy kitchen, and when Gretchen 
drew the long stocking from her pocket 
and sat down on a stool to knit, Tracy 
was sure to open the door and ask in Ger- 
man what he should read, and the dog, 
wagging his bit of a tail, welcomed him. 

One stormy day it happened that 
Tracy’s teacher passed a group at recess 
to whom the boy was translating folk- 
lore from a German book. When school 
was over she called him and asked how 
he came to read it with such ease. Then 
she heard the story of Unser Fritz and 
his heart-sickness, and was touched by 
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the devotion which could move a play- 
loving lad to give hours of hard study 
for the sake of reconciling a poor outcast 
dog to inevitable conditions, 

When Tracy had finished the tale she 
said, ‘ You have done well to learn Ger- 
man, but have you ever taught Fritz any 
English? ” 

He laughed. ‘“ Not exactly.” 

“Then it is your duty to begin at once. 
And can Gottlieb and Gretchen read?” 

“O, beautifully in their native tongue.” 

“No doubt. But instead of spending 
your evenings in pleasing them with 
fairy tales you must teach them Eng- 
lish.” 

He thought a moment, then he said: 
“I believe I could do it. Gottlieb and 
Gretchen will work and—yes, I am sure 
they can learn—but Unser Fritz! How 
can I teach him?” 

“Try, try again, my boy. You say it is 
more than a year since you found him. 
He must become an American. He is 
living under an American roof, is cared 
for by American hands and eats Ameri- 
can foed. Go home and finish his natu- 
ralization by teaching him to understand 
our language.” 

Teaching a dog is a far more difficult 
task than teaching people, be they ever 
80 dull, but there came a day when Unser 
Fritz heartily responded to an English 
invitation to dinner. 

I think his master will know few hap- 
pier days in life than that morning in 
June when he wandered through Central 
Park, the short legs trotting contentedly 
by his side. Ah! it was a proud moment 
when the boy, sitting beneath a spreading 
elm, hugged his little comrade to his breast 
after watching him closely to be sure that 
he understood his English commands. 

At last he said, lovingly: ‘“‘You are 
clear American now, and you will never 
have heimweh any more, so you must 
take a real United States name. What 
do you say to being called Unser Fritz 
George Washington?” 

And the happy doggy wagged his tail. 





Hold On to Heaven 


BY ANSTIS B. SPENCER 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
Pray why might it not stay a bit beyond in- 
fancy, and why might there not be a trace of 
it lingering even about the big folks? There 
certainly might be if we grown-ups did not 
crush it out of the little ones—because we 
know 80 much more. 

I made an early call upon a country neigh- 
bor. A bright-eyed, frank-faced little young- 
ster came running towards me with a gift of 
apples. His mother burst out with, ‘0, she 
don’t want any apples; they have all they 
want.” The dear little fellow was rested, 
happy, felt generous towards the world in 
general, and his first fresh morning impulse 
was to bring his neighbor an offering. And 
lo! that dash of cold water over it all. How 
long would heaven’s generosity lie about that 
infancy ! 

We early learn to be politic, to say the thing 
which will please. A mother said to me: 
“Ever since you showed E)sie that wonderful 
toy egg I can hardly keep her away from your 
house. I don’t know whether it is you or the 
egg that is the attraction.” 

“It’s the egg,” from Elsie. Delicious, but 
how soon she will know too much to make 
such replies ! 

“How old are you, Mary?” “I’m really 
five, but I’m only four when I’m in the street 


car.” That is a future mother, a future sister, 
or a future teacher. 

“No, you cannot come in and see the minis- 
ter with that ragged dress on.” Presently 
Lucy does come in with arms glued down to 
her sides and as awkward as a wooden doll. 
But for that remark she would have enjoyed 
a visit from her minister free from all thought 
of dress and all self-consciousness. As it was, 
she was hampered by the thought that if she 
should forget her arms for a moment the rent 
in her dress might show. 

In the name of all that is frank and graceful 
and ingenuous, dress the children appropri- 
ately and then don’t warn them about clothes. 
And pray don’t give as a parting injunction, 
** Now, Johnnie, be a good boy.”’ If Johnnie 
is human, he will immediately want to be bad. 
Stevenson, you remember, in speaking of all 
we have to enjoy in this world, adds that a 
kind Providence has named a few of them 
sins and thus enhanced our pleasure in them. 

A little fellow was brought to our house 
with the fatherly injunction to “whip him 
till the blood came if he did not mind.” He 
had been whipped or “‘licked,’”’ as he called 
it, until lying was second nature to him. 
Could there be any of the heaven of infancy 
lurking about this poor child? Yes, a real 
bright, heavenly ray in his generous liking to 
give pleasure. After earning a penny no 
more seconds must pass than was absolutely 
necessary before it was ‘spent. 

“T’ve earned ten cents today,” he said, one 
afternoon. I mentally laid out a lecture to 
b3 delivered on the desirability of laying that 
ten cents up until it had grown to a quarter. 
But in a few minutes in comes the little fel- 
low, hands behind him, eyes dancing. “1’ve 
got something for you,” and sure enough, 
there was a little household article, much 


needed by me, but of no possible use to the 


boy. What was the paltry virtue of saving 
compared with the giving of one’s all for 
another’s comfort? My mouth was shut. 

If we big people will keep a little of heaven 
about us the little ones will not lose their 
share so soon. Their little flame of heavenly 
grace often dies out because there isn’t any 
heavenly air to feed it. 





The Last Clover Bloom 


As down the winding path I went, 
Where now no leaf is on the tree, 
Where frost has touched the faded grass 
And blighted all the greenery, 
One solitary clover bloom 
Forlorn, yet brave, looked up at me, 
A lonesome, stinted, feeble flower, 
And yet—it had a bee! 


So, though the chill November breeze, 
Among the rifled boughs made moan, 
And all the grieving park had lost 
The summer beauty it had known, 
And though the poor, pinched, clover bloom 
Was pale, neglected and alone, 
Still, spite of all, it must have kept 
Some honey of its own. 


Courage, faint heart! though wide and dark, 
Alien and cold, the world may be, 

Though summer friends and flowers are fied 
And winter frowns on land and sea, 

Keep thou some strength and sweetness still, 
So sad hearts, wandering hungrily, 

Like this belated bee forlorn, 
May find some help in thee. 

— Elizabeth Akers Allen, in Sunset Song and 

Other Verses. 


Students of the University of Wisconsin 
and citizens of Milwaukee have united in 
forming a college settlement society, which 
will be located in the heart of the Polish dis- 
trict of Milwaukee. Mr. H H. Jacobs, for 
long identified with the Hanover Street Con- 
gregational Church, will be at the head of 
the work. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD’S CONFIDENCE IN US 


Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God. 


We should be solicitous not only as to 
what we have in God, but what God has 
in us.—F. B. Meyer. 








Your Lord is very jealous of your love, 
Obeliever. Helovedyou with sucha love 
that he would not stop in heaven without 
you ; he would sooner die than you should 
perish, and he cannot endure that any- 
thing should stand between your heart’s 
love and himself. He is very jealous of 
your trust. He cannot bear that you 
should hew out broken cisterns, when the 
overflowing fountain is always free to you. 
He is also very jealous of your company. 
There should be no one with whom we 
converse so much as with Jesus.—Spur- 
geon. 





He whom no praise can reach is aye 
Men’s least attempt approving ; 

Whom justice makes all-merciful, 
Omniscience makes all-loving. 


How Thou canst think so well of us, 
Yet be the God Thou art, 
Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart. 
—F. W. Faber. 





The victorious life of the saints, seen 
close, has been to many of us all we had 
to cling to in our darkest moments. It 
has stood to us then for the incarnation, 
the crucifixion, the resurrection, the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost.—The British 
Weekly. 





Neither doth Thy love yet stay here. 
For this word of Thy rich peace and recon- 
ciliation Thou hast committed, not to 
thunder or angels, but to silly and sinful 
men ; even to me, pardoning my sins and 
bidding me go feed the people of Thy love. 
—George Herbert. 





It is a wonderful mercy of God both to 
forgive us our debts to him for our sins 
and to make himself a debtor to us in his 
promises.—Joseph Hall. 





O God, my ec ag: ag and Joy, I 
bless Thee not only tor my trust in 
Thee, but also for Thy confidence in 
me. Thow hast not taken me from 
sin to view me with a fixed suspicion 
or make me a hired servant whose 
ways are hedged in with strict com- 
mands and stern forbiddings ; but Thou 
hast made me a child, free in his Fa- 
ther’s house. Thou hast made love my 
law, and Thy only warning is that 
by the law of love I shall be judged. 

how hast trusted me to serve my 
brothers. Thou hast made me. Thy 
voice to call back the wandering chil- 
dren of Thy love; Thy witness to the 
happy life Thy sons and daughters 
lead with Thee. The good report of 
the cheer of Thy house depends upon 
my cheerfulness) O Thou, who so 
hast trusted the honor of Thy name 
to my poor keeping, and suffered others 
to estimate Thy character by mine, 
leave me not to the pride or folly of 
my own heart, but make me Christ- 
like in every thought and word. In 
His name. Amen. 
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A Story of Idealized Experience’ 


XI. The Training of Youth 


By Rev. A. 


The Jewish ideal of child training is 
shown in the story of Samuel. His early 
life was what the devout Jew regarded 
as most to be desired in children. Its 
chief excellences were: 

1, The consecration of the child. Sam- 
uel was born into @ polygamous house- 
hold. His mother had her husband’s love 
[1: 5], but the hatred of the rival wife. 
Teased and irritated for weary years by 
Peninnah who had children, she vowed 
that if she should have a boy she would 
consecrate him to Jehovah [y. 11]. Her 
husband joined with her in the vow 
[vs. 21-23]. 

The disposition and purpose of the 
parents to give their offspring to God 
no doubt influenced Samuel’s character 
from his birth. If one of the parents 
is a believer, the children are holy [1 Cor. 
7: 14]. The formal consecration of Sam- 
uel.took place at the time chosen by his 
mother [1 Sam. 1: 22-28]. She was ex- 
alted and inspired by the act so that her 
hymn of praise became one of the most 
precious things in the literature of her 
people [2: 1-10]. Most fortunate is the 
woman who thus experiences mother- 
hood. Its highest glory appeared in the 
mother of Jesus [Luke 1: 42}. 

2. The child taught in God's house. The 
impulse of the mother, having given the 
child to Jehovah, was to make him a 
priest. About four miles north of Jeru- 
salem, which was not a Hebrew city in 
Samuel’s day, is a little village on the hill, 
the site of Ramah. Here was the home 
of Elkanah and Hannah. An hour’s walk 
northward, over a watershed, brings you 
into a district with poor soil, from which 
by another hoar of climbing the hills you 
approach Bethel. An hour’s journey 
more and you come into a region of vine- 
yards and olive trees and rock gardens in 
which figs are growing. About thirteen 
miles north from Ramah is a ruined vil- 
lage which marks the place of Shiloh. 
Near it is a broad stone terrace on which, 
quite likely, the tabernacle stood with 
the ark inside, when Eli was high priest 
and jndge of Israel. The sight of the 
place makes vivid the picture of the 
pure child life of Samuel in the primitive 
days of Israel. There he was trained to 
be a priest. He wore a priest’s vestment 
[2: 18], lit the lamps, opened the doors of 
the tabernacle and waited on his aged 
teacher. Brothers and sisters were born 
to him in his home [2: 21], but he grew up 
alone in the house of God. It was, per- 
haps, better for him to be there than to 
be in a household where a quarrelsome 
woman [1: 6, 7] had children whose father 
was his father also. Yet even in God’s 
house he had abundant temptations. 
The high priest’s sons, who were serving 
in the office for which Samuel was being 
trained, were vile fellows, and he saw 
daily their evil deeds [2: 12-17, 22-25]. 
But his inherited disposition and his 
parents’ prayers kept him pure in the 
midst of vice [v. 26]. 

It is not necessary now for parents to 
devote their children to be ministers in 





*The International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dee, 14. Text,1Sam.1-4. The Boy Samuel, 
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order to consecrate them to God. But 
consecration requires that they be taken 
to the house of God and taught to wor- 
ship him there and to know and love and 
serve him. The holy house, the Holy 
Book, the holy day, with the holy home, 
are the instruments which glorify the 
child and fit him to be a prince among 
men. 

8. The child as the link between his 
parents and God’s house. Elkanah and 
Hannah were brought up to worship God 
at stated times in his house. But their 
worship meant more to them when they 
had a boy who was being trained there. 
The mother’s hands were busy with the 
little coat she was making to be taken to 
him at each visit. And both she and her 
husband received new blessings because 
they went to worship where their child 
ministered [2 : 19-21]. 

Among the choicest experiences of the 
home are the interests of the parents in 
public worship for their children’s sakes. 
The friendships which children form in 
the house of God, the sense of responsi- 
bility to God awakened and cultivated 
there, the associations of worship, the 
teaching of the Sunday school, bring 
back to the home its best and noblest life. 
The church is the most valuable ally of 
the family. 

4. The child receiving revelations in 
God’s house. Samuel had been minister- 
ing for years in the tabernacle before he» 
knew Jehovah [8:7], but he responded 
with simple honesty to every summons to 
service [vs. 4-6], nor was he discouraged 
when he failed to understand the mean- 
ing of the call. He was ever ready to be 
taught [v. 9]. Happily it is not often 
that the first message the child recognizes 
as coming from heaven is such a mes- 
sage of judgment as that which Samuel 
heard [vs. 11-14]. To most children the 
first revelations are of love and mercy 
and duty. But whatever comes to the 
child from God, if he receives it as a child 
of God, will give him strength and beauty 
and wisdom. The most important ele 
ment in his training is the impression to 
be made on his mind and heart from the 
first and constantly that he is a child of 
God and that he may expect revelations 
from him. Only by a strange perversion 
of the divine will does any Christian 
parent teach his child that he is by nature 
a child of the devil. 

The boy Samuel was set apart by his 
parents to the service of the Lord. He 
faithfully-did the work appointed to him. 
One of the loveliest pictures suggested in 
the Scriptures is this child wearing the 
priest’s linen ephod. He sought and 
obeyed the counsels of the one to whom 
he was committed to be taught. He lis- 
tened to the message which came to him 
from God and told it without shrinking 
to his benefactor. He kept day by day to 
the work given to him until he became 
judge over all Israel. In these four chap- 
ters of the first book of Samuel are the 
prineiples given and illustrated of the 
child study and training to which the 
minds of educators are turning now with 
fresh interest. 
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American Artists 
(Continued from page 835 ) 


who is well known for decorations in 
The Astoria and in the Criminal Courts 
Building, New York; to the Sciences 
and the Arts, by Kenyon Cox, a widely 
admired teacher; to the series devoted 
to Lyric Poetry, by H. O. Walker, of 
which the beautiful Ganymede and the 
Boy of Winander are universal favorites. 
Space fails to mention all the good things 
of this great storehouse of beauty, and 
the reader is referred for ‘‘ further par- 
ticulars’’ to the Handbook of the Con- 
gressional Library. 

Our Boston State House is soon to be 
counted among the notable decorated 
public buildings of the country, and 
Baltimore, too, is to have extensive deco- 
rations in her court house. The future 
opens endless possibilities for this noble 
field of art. It is fitted more than any 
other form of painting to elevate the 
public taste and foster the love of beauty. 





The Music of the Church 


No aspect of the Christian faith has 
awakened song as has the birth of Christ. 
On many other subjects the preacher looks in 
vain for hymns that accord with his theme; 
but when he preaches on the Nativity, choice 
treasures are spread before him. Of the hun- 
dreds of paraphrases sung two centuries ago, 
one enjoys common use today— Nahum Tate’s 
**While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night.” “It came upon the midnight clear,’’ 
“O come, all ye faithful,” “Once in royal 
David's city,” “As with gladness men of old,” 
“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morn- 
ing,” ‘“*Shout the glad tidings, exultingly 
sing,” “Hark! the herald angels sing,” “0, 
little town of Bethlehem,” “ Joy tothe world,” 
form part of the group of Christmas hymns, 
the finest fruition of Christian — 

Oar church choirs find a deter sihteaain 
from which to select, as appears from the lists 
given below, in which so little repetition 
appears. In response to requests for some 
Christmas anthems which a good volunteer 
choir could sing, the gifted organist of a 
church in a New England college town sends 
the following: “‘ Tae glorious song of the new- 
born king” ( Philip Greely); “‘ A carol service 
for Christmas,” short carol quartet (Arthur 
Ryder); “‘There were shepherds” (Gaul); 
“Hail, hail! the Christmas day,” carol (War- 
ren); “‘ There were shepherds” (Foster). A 
prominent pastor of a large church west of 
the Mississippi mentions these: “Raise now 
your songs on high,” oratorio, “ Noel” ; Festi- 
val Te Deum (Buck); Christmas (Shelley); 
“Glory to God in the highest,” from the Mes- 

jah; “Sing, O heavens” (Tours); “Calm 
on the listening ear of night” (Parker) ; “‘ For 
behold” (Armstrong). One for many years 
the strong support of the music in a New 
England hill town suggests: “There were 
shepherds watching” (H.R. Palmer). “The 
masic is bright and joyful, arranged with 
several duets, and one obligato solo that is 
fine.” A minister’s wife who has developed 
with marked success the music in a church 
of about one hundred members names the 
following: ‘“‘Songs of praise the angels 
sang’”’ (Hosmer); “There were shepherds,” 
(Spence); “Christians, awake! salute the 
happy morn” (Schnecker); ‘‘ We have seen 
his star in the East” (Simper); “Lift up 
your heads, ye mighty gates”’ (Trowbridge). 
A professional musical leader recommends: 
Christmas (Shelley); “Sing, O heavens” 
(Tours); ‘Come near, ye nations” (Wat- 
son); “Sleep, Baby, sleep” (Adams); “The 
Christmas heralds” (Coombs) ; “ Arise, shine, 
tor thy light has come” (Maker). A thorough 
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musician, with experience East and West, 
names: “O sing to God ” (Gounod); “The 
first Christmas” (Barnby); “O little town of 
Bethlehem” (Hawley); “The birthday of a 
king” (Neidlinger) ; “O little town of Beth 
lehem ” ( Neidlinger). 

Congregational musicians may be interested 
to know what is being sung by others. A 
leading New York church in each of several 
denominations was selected, and its last 
year’s Christmas music is here given. 
Methodist Episcopal: 

Processional—* Come, all ye faithful,” 

Anthems—“ Lo God, our God, hascome,’”’ Haynes 

“ Christian, awake,” Maunder 


Recessional—" Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
Dykes 


Reading 


Baptist: 
Organ prelude—“ O, holy night,” Buck 
Anthem—*“ O Zion, that bringest good tidings,” 
Stainer 
Anthem—‘ Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts,” 
Stainer 
Anthem—“ Jesus, gentle Saviour,” Saint-Saens 
Response— Morning Hymn, Rheinberger 
Offertory. Anthem—“ Like silver lamps,” 
Barnby 
Tours 


Anthem—* Sing, O heavens,” 
Lemmens 


Organ postlude—Triumphal March, 


Roman Catholic: 
5a.M. Mass in Unison, La Hache 
104.M. Selections on the organ from the 
works of Beethoven, Chopin, Mer 
kel, Guilmant, Batiste, Dubois and 


Poznanski. 
11a.M. Overture, Beethoven 
Kyrie (Third Mass), Haydn 


Gloria in Excelsis (Third Mass), 


Guilmant 

Credo (First Mass), Guilmant 

Sanctus (First Mass), Guilmant 

Agnus Dei (Sixteenth Mass), Haydn 

Adeste Fideles, Novello 

Violin solo, Vieuxtemps 

Reformed: 

**See where a rose now bioometh,” Praetorious 
“ arise, shine,” Foote 
“ When Christ was brought to earth,” Davies 
“It came upon the midnight clear,” Klein 
“Calm on the listening ear of night,” Parker 


Aria for bass— Mighty God and King all- 


glorious,” Bach 
Aria for alto—“ Patiently, patiently,” Saint-Saens 
Toccato in G, Dubois 
Adoration, Guilmant 

Protestant Episcopal: 
Organ prelude—On Two Christmas Hymns, 
Guilmant 

Kyrie Eleison } 
Gloria Tibi { Communion Service E 
Gratias Tibi in E flat, yre 
Credo 
Anthem—“ O come, Redeemer,” West 
Ascription—“ Lift up your heads,” Handel 
Offertory—“ Silent night, holy night,” Folksong 
Organ interlude—Pastoral Symphony Handel 
Sanctus 
Agnus Dei in E flat, Eyre 
Gloria in Excelsis, Traditional Chant 
Recessional—" Sleep, holy Babe,”’ Field 
Postlude—Andante in B flat, Widor 


The selections most popular last Christmas 
with the Boston churches were: “ Like silver 
lamps” (Barnby); “O holy night” (Adam) ; 
“Sing, O heavens” (Tours); Christmas 
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(Shelley); “The Hymn of the Nativity” 
(Stewart). 





‘Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 28 


Mrs. Henry Fairbanks presided, and her 
keynote, “Holy, holy, holy,” and the song 
which the redeemed sing struck so many re- 
sponsive chords that the hour was largely 
filled with the expression of helpful thoughts 
thus suggested. Mrs. Daniels, Mrs. Judson 
Smith, Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. Capron, Mrs. S. E. 
Bridgman and others interested all who were 
present. The many allusions to Miss Child 
made it almost seem as if she were giving a 
message from her heavenly mansion. 

Mrs. J. P. Jones, to sail the next day on 
her way to the Madura Mission for the third 
time, spoke of the advantage sometimes gained 
from a distant view of the foreign woik, a 
gain which comes to missionaries on furlough. 
Her opportunities for visiting the societies 
had shown such sincere and zealous eifort 
that she returned with new courage to v ork 
for native women in India, believing she 
would be aided by praying ones at home. 
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Henry Churchill King, D. D.* 


In electing Prof. Henry Churchill King 
to the presidency of Oberlin College the 
trustees decided to maintain the Oberlin 
traditions, just as Yale did when it chose 
Hadley, and Princeton, Wilson. Fair- 
child’s roots were in the first generation 
of Oberlin’s history, and King was a fa- 
vorite pupil of Fairchild. He has known 
Oberlin from boyhood, and by long dis- 
cipline in a variety of tutorial and profes- 
sorial positions in the college and semi- 
nary has come to be the incarnation of 
the Oberlin of today. Other things being 
equal, a president who so incarnates and 
symbolizes an ideal, and who has such 
wealth of knowledge of the inner history 
and spirit of an institution, comes to his 
place with assets which ene who is an 
alien cannot bring, however gifted other- 
wise. 

Unlike President Fairchild, who was 
mainly if not entirely a product of Ober- 
lin and always a resident of it, President- 
elect King has breathed the atmosphere 
of other climes and comes to his place 
with a point of view less provincial than 
either Finney or Fairchild. A brilliant 
career of post graduate study of philoso- 
phy and mathematics at Harvard Univer- 
sity (1882-84) and of philosophy and the- 
ology at Berlin University (1893-94) has 
given him outlooks on life and on varie- 
ties of religious experience, and sympa- 
thetic understanding of customs, opinions 
and ideals different from those of early 
Oberlin. As president he will have an 
oppcrtunity to continue the task begun 
while professor and dean, of modifying 
Oberlin on its emotional and Puritanic 
side, while at the same time remaining 
loyal to the fundamental principles of 
simplicity of life, democracy of spirit 
and reeognition of worth in all men of 
all races which have always controlled 
life there. 

To intimate knowledge of Oberlin’s 
history and ideals and to his information 
about other institutions at home and 
abroad, thus fitting him for what might 
be called ‘‘comparative administration” 
of the institution, the president-elect 
adds that weight of personal character, 





*Pres. H. C. King was born at Hillsdale, Mich., 
Sept. 18, 1858, his father being a home missionary. 
He graduated from Oberlin in 1879, and from the 
seminary in 1882, Then came a post graduate 
course of study at Harvard, lasting two years, phi- 
losophy and mathematics being chosen for study. 
He served as tutor in Latin in Oberlin Academy, 
1879-81; associate professor of mathematics, Ober- 
lin College, 1884-90; associate professor of philos- 
ophy, 1890-91; professor of philosophy, 1891-97 ; 
and on the retirement of President Fairchild he 
became professor of systematic theology in the 
seminary. In 1893 he served on the important 
Committee of Ten appointed by the National Edu- 
cational Association to report on secondary school 
studies. He has prepared for use by students ex- 
cellent outlines of Erdman’s History of Philosophy 
and Lotze’s Microcosmus, and has published two 
important books, Reconstruction in Theology (1901) 
and Theology and the Social Consciousness (1902), 
as well as numerous pamphlets dealing with phi- 
losophy and with practical religion. Oberlin Col- 
lege conferred on him in 1897 the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. When in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary he expected to enter upon missionary 
work in China with the Oberlin band, which founded 
the Shensi Mission of the American Board, but he 
was dissuaded by President Fairchild, who foresaw 
his important service at Oberlin as teacher and 
administrator. 


President-Elect of Oberlin College 


By GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


that power to win the respect of students, 
fellow-instructors and townsmen, which 
will enable him to be as president what 
he has been as a professor, namely, a vital 
personality, sensitive to ethical distinc- 
tions, normally and deeply religious, and 
aiming to make robust, self.controlled 
men and women out of the students, not 
dry-as-dust specialists. Alive to the new 
psychology and new pedagogy, he is not 
dead to the early New England educa- 
tional ideal, which the first Dwight at 
Yale, Francis Wayland at Brown and 
Mark Hopkins at Williams had—the mold- 
ing of plastic youthful character. Both 
as educator and as theologian President- 
elect King’s system is one of personal re- 
lations. 

Finney was an independent thinker and 
at odds with the dominant party of his 
day. Fairchild made his own adaptation 
of President Finney’s system of theol- 
ogy. Thus Oberlin, historically appraised, 
means liberty of thought and speech. So 
too President-elect King, if his classroom 
methods are investigated, will be found 
to be a teacher with a wide horizon, com- 
pelling his students in philosophy and 
theology to grapple at first-hand with 
present day problems, the ideal being not 
imposition of a system, whether of Fair- 
bairn, Orr, Pfleiderer, Herrman, Ritschl, 
Harnack or King, but independent judg- 
ment by the pupil upon data marshaled 
by the use of the scientific method and 
derived from his or her own experience 
or the experience of others in so far 
as that is recorded in the historic creeds 
or systems. And this does not imply 
that the teacher does not make known 
his own convictions or fail to shape in 
all legitimate ways the thought of his 
pupils. But it is education (in its derive- 
tive sense) which is the goal of his en- 
deavor. Men who have taken the courses 
with these methods speak enthusiastically 
of the sense of self reliance and prepared- 
ness with which they make the plunge 
from the ciassroom to the parish, and 
the absence of ignorance and terror as 
perchance they meet a real or alleged 
heresy. 

Examination of President-elect King’s 
latest books, Reconstruction in Theology, 
and Theology and the Social Conscious- 
ness, reveals a synthetic, constructive 
mind at work, whose affirmations and im- 
plications indicate that in him Oberlin 
and the denomination have a man both of 
promise and performance. Mysticism, 
theology that is but another name for met- 
aphysics, Trinitarianism that is naught 
but bald Tritheism, emotionalism that 
has ‘‘no rational basis and does not move 
to duty,” and individualism, whether 
economic or theological, will find in him 
an opponent. He will welcome truth 
from any quarter; will be emphatic in 
his insistence on the ‘‘ thorough ethicizing 
of religion,’ optimistic as to the poten- 
tialities forgood of humanity and as to the 
race’s ultimate destiny ; non-expectant 
as to creedal uniformity, believing it 
to be both impossible and undesirable ; 
and eager for a statement of old and per- 


manent truths in words with living con- 
tent. He believes that ‘‘the real unity of 
Christians is in their common life, in the 
common experience, in the possession of 
the common personal self-revelation of 
God in Christ, in the inworking of the 
One spirit.” 

If in becoming an administrator of a 
large and constantly growing institution 
of learning, President King becomes—as 
some other promising teachers and think- 
ers have become when elected to be presi- 
dents of colleges—simply an administra- 
tor, an institutional figurehead, a pleas- 
ing speaker of superficial opinions based 
on reading done while journeying on the 
cars, then there will be many who will 
cherish a grudge against the trustees of 
Oberlin for taking him from his fruitful 
field of labor as a writer of suggestive 
and prophetic books, and as a trainer of 
open-visioned and self-disciplined young 
preachers. 

But if he will refuse to be submerged 
by clerical and administrative duties, if 
he will spurn the ideal of being mainly a 
money-getter and perambulating adver- 
tiser, and remain a thinker, teacher and 
author, it doubtless will prove politic for 
the institution as well as for the interests 
of ethics and theology. For a man, after 
all, is the best magnet to draw other men, 
whether the latter are eager students or 
generous donors. It is gratifying to find 
in the first formal deliverance of Presi- 
dent-elect King an intimation that he pro- 
poses to administer the trust committed 
to him in ways ‘“‘ best suited to his cupa- 
bilities’’ rather than as precedents created 
by his predecessors dictate, and that he 
aims to keep in close personal touch with 
students and faculty alike. But then this 
is a logical policy for a man who so em- 
phasizes the sacredness of personality— 
not forgetting his own rights. 

‘*We may have a great deal-of Religion 
with very little Theology, and a great 
deal of Theology with very little Reli- 
gion,” said Mr. Gladstone in one of his 
frequent and not always fruitful incur- 
sions into the domain of Higher Criti- 
cism. The source of President-elect 
King’s peculiar power at Oberlin, at 
Northfield addressing the students, at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology, 
at the Lakeside Assembly, or wherever 
he may go, is that he has both Religion 
and Theology, and well proportioned in 
the blend, both the Theology and the 
Religion being expressed in terms of per- 
sonal relationship, and those relations 
not the ephemeral but the permanent in 
life—Fatherhood, Brotherhood, Sonship 
and Friendship. 


The Interview 


Seated in the office of Professor King a few 
weeks ago, we talked after this manner: 

“Viewing the civilized world, especially 
Western Europeand America, is it a particu- 
larly encouraging outlook for the disciple of 
Christ ?”’ 

“Of course there is a marked increase in 
wealth and creature comforts; but I see no 
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reason to believe that mankind is not respon- 
sive still to the ideals taught by Christ and, 
on the whole, more than ever concerned about 
their proclamation.” 

“Do you think us to be an especially mate- 
rialistic people?” 

“No. Sofar as my experience goes, I should 
rather say that while Americans are con- 
cerned with the accumulation of property, 
yet they are not engrossed by it nor irrespon- 
sive to the call to devote their wealth to high 
ends. Most American men accumulate in or- 
der to educate their children, make those de- 
pendent upon them comfortable and free from 
care and want, and to do good with their sur- 
plus.” 

“ What is the relative place of the Christian 
church in the community today ?” 

** Where the conception of the church has 
kept pace with the social consciousness and 
where it has enlarged its message or its activ- 
ity in conformity to the concept of the king- 
dom of God, it is esteemed as highly as ever. 
It is natural to indict it for inflexibility and 
slowness in adjusting its methods to new con- 
ditions, but it must always be remembered 
that the church is an essentially conservative 
body, and rightly and fortunately so. Re- 
forms and readjustments, however, are more 
a matter of personality than of machinery. 
An appeal to the whole man by a real man or 
men never falls to the ground. It is easy to 
overestimate the importance of mechanism. 
The future of the institutional church is by 
no means cjear.”’ 

“What is the standing of the Christian 
clergyman in society today? higher or lower 
than it was formerly?” 

‘* Men will always need the prophet and the 
spoken word; hence the journalist cannot 
supplant the preacher. The educator’s place 
is important and his prestige is increasing, 
but he cannot supersede the preacher. It is 
true that a clergyman hereafter will probably 
have to be a teacher more and more, and re- 
adapt modes of training and spiritual culture 
to all that is implied in the word teacher as 
over against preacher. Unquestionably there 
has been too much emphasis in Protestant 
churches of late on mere exhortation. The 
most successful, happy and eontented gradu- 
ate: of Oberlin now in the ministry, of whose 
work aad state of mind I am infurmed, are 
those who have gone out and modestly taken 
up a systematic, expository interpretation of 
Biblical teaching to their people along essen- 
tially the same lines which they pursued in 
the seminary. There must be less farcy 
preaching hereafter, less effort to be rhetor- 
ical and literary ; and where this is done there 
will be solid results with far less wear and 
tear. The hunger and thirst of the clergy and 
laity for really good Biblical instruction of 
even an elementary sort is almost pathetic. 
This is a time of transition, of course, and 
many men have no positive message to de- 
clare; hence the note of authority is lacking 
in many a pulpit, and where this lack exists, 
obviously the pulpit is not rated highly, nor 
can it be influential. That young men are not 
seeking the ministry today is not due inevi- 
tably to any lessened respect for the calling, 
but may be interpreted in many cases as due 
to a recognition of a fact which was not so 
fully recognized formerly—that consecrated 
Christian youth can serve God in many walks 
of life.” 

“ What changes in the training of clergy- 
men are demanded?” 

**[t is not so much a matter of adding new 
course. nor of environment—near a great uni- 
versity or in a rural town—as it is of the per- 
sonnel of the teaching force and the use of a 
true method in a few fundamental studies. 
There should be a thorough grounding in Bib- 
lical theology and the fundamentals of phi- 
losophy, and touch with men who are fearless 
in searching for truth and abreast of the age 
as scholars, and who are also spiritual and 
human withal and interested in men and in 
the humanities.” 
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* How much emphasis do you place upon a 
thorough study of philosophy for entering 
upon the study of theology ??’ 

“Tt is profoundly necessary that there 
should be a course of training in philosophy, 
for through lack of it and through ignorance 
of problems which the educated laymen face 
many aclergyman has lost his hold on the most 
thoughtful men in his congregation. There 
is a growing demand for clergymen thus 
grounded, who also can minister to the needs 
of all sorts of men on the religious side:’’ 


“Could you indorse the position of those 
who say that if they had to prepare for the 
ministry over again, they would place empha- 
sis on philosophy and comparative religion 
and forego the training in Hebrew and Greek 
and systematic theology ?”’ 

“No. Itis possible to overestimate the im- 
portance of an elementary knowledge of the 
original languages of the Bible, but a man 
must know his tools, and the tool which a 
clergyman has most of all to use is his Bible. 
Every clergyman should be the master of 
that, especially in its English form. And his 
‘ systematic theology’ ought to mean that he 
has thought through into some real unity all 
the material of his calling. He certainly can- 
not spare that.” 


* Tf, as you contend, theology is to be re- 
stated in terms of personality, the study of 
psychology will be required in the clergy- 
man’s preparatory course, will it not?” 

* Yes, and the value of it may be very great 
if properly taught and used; but it is not so 
used in many institutions, where undue em- 
phasis has been placed on the physiological 
aspects of it, and the moral and deeper aspects 
have either not been seen or have been con- 
cealed. The great value of Prof. William 
James’s work as a psychologist has been that 
he has kept the larger ethical and philosoph- 
ical implications in mind, and has stated them 
80 suggestively and attractively.” 


“ What is the outlook for systematic the- 
ology? Why does it linger behind philoso- 
phy in its systematized interpretation of God 
and his world?” 

“‘There is just reason for the public to ex- 
pect more constructive work than is really be- 
ing dore now. It must be confessed that the 
number of men here and abroad competent to 
do the work is not large. It may be explained 
possibly by the fact that theology, just as 
philosophy, has been compelled during the 
past few decades to face so many facts re- 
vealed by use of the scientific method that 
it has been stunned and must recover breath, 
as it were, before proceeding. Itis due, also, 
to the very natural timidity about entering 
upon a task which, from the very nature of 
the subject to be considered, is so inclusive 
(though in the past so dogmatic), while all 
modern methods are partial, inductive and 
not dogmatic. But it is a great help to the 
theologian to see that his task, like that of 
the scientist, is not to reach an absolutely 
ultimate statement, but simply to put effect- 
ively for bis time the truth already attained 
and possibly here and there to push the fron- 
tier of attained truth out a bit further.” 


“ Before we can hope to enroll in our semi- 
naries men trained in a scientific method of 
thought and procedure while in college must 
we not re-examine many of our theological 
presuppositions? ”’ 

“Yes, as I have tried to point out in my 
last two books.” 


“Must Congregationalism as a polity be 
influenced by the spirit of the age, which 
makes for complexity rather than simplicity, 
and for sociality rather than individualism?” 

“Of course. But we must never cease to 
treasure or conserve our splendid funda- 
mental principles of the superiority of per- 
sonality to mechanism and of the worth of 
the individual man or church. Ours is a 
wasteful polity, to be sure, jast as the demo- 
cratic form of government in the state is the 
most wasteful of all forms, but it has been 
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great in the past in its output of men, and it 
will be in the future.” 

“Do you see many signs of leadership in 
the denomination?” 

** On the intellectual side, yes ; but in ecclesi- 
astical development there are not so many 
visible, although the effort of the moderator 
of the National Counci], Dr. Bradford, to 
exalt that position to one of leadership 
and authoritative utterance on matters per- 
taining to the denomination is important and 
encouraging.” 

“Do you feel that the rank and file arein 
the mood to follow when they see leaders?”’ 

“Yes, where the leadership is real and per- 
sonally trusted.” 

“ What is your opinion of the disposition of 
so many of our leading churches to call men 
as pastors who are not graduates of our semi- 
naries, nor of Congregational antecedents?” 

“Tam not so much alarmed by it. I believe 
that in most cases they are men who come to 
us through conviction and because they are 
suited better temperamentally to work with us 
than in the churches of their earlier choice; 
and I believe the churches choose them be- 
cause they are the sort of men they are rather 
than because they ars better trained or better 
fitted for their places than the men who come 
out of our own seminaries.” 


* From what source is the church to gain its 
members in the future? Chiefly from Chris- 
tian nurture of the young ?” 

“Not alone. There is danger of overdoing 
this phase of trath. It is true that youth 
ought to grow up in the church, but also true 
that the church has a message to the adult 
man, to the untrained youth, to the person for 
whom the experience of conversion is neces- 
sary for discipleship.” 

“ What are the firm grounds upon which we 
can base our arguments for the divinity of 
Christ ?” 

“For myself, I cannot, perhaps, state the 
grounds of my faith in the divinity of Christ 
more concisely than I have already done in 
the points made in my Theology and Social 
Consciousness, when setting forth ‘the moral 
and spiritual grounds of the supremacy of 
Christ.’ I say that Jesus Christ is the great- 
est in the greatest sphere, that of the moral 
and spiritual; and this by common consent 
of all men. He alone is the sinless one. .. . 
With the highest ideal, Jesus not only 
does not consciously fall short of it, but 
consciously rises up to it, and ‘compels us to 
admit that he does rise to it.’ Jesus has such 
ac’ aracter that we can transfer it feature by 
feature to God, not only with no sense of 
blasphemy, not only with no sense of his 
coming short, but with complete satisfaction. 
Jesus, too, is consciously able to redeem all 
men. Jesus is the only person in the history 
of the race who calls out absolute trust. 


“ Have the aims of education, speaking gen- 
erally, essentially changed since Oberlin was 
founded ?”’ 

“‘ Methods have changed much. The labora- 
tory, use of the historical method, the elective 
system, have comein. The aim is still to pro- 
duce the cultured man—sufficiently cultured 
to be able to appreciate Christianity.” 

“ Have these changed methods or such new 
conceptions of truth as have come affected the 
aspirations of the students ?”’ 

“*Somewhat in form, perhaps; not in sub- 
stance. They are quite as devoted to ideals 
today as ever they were.” 


“ What is your conception of the special 
work which Oberlin may do (in the area of 
territory to which it naturally ministers) asa 
source of inspiration and education?”’ 

“T think Oberlin’s mission must still lie in 
the line of what I count her priceless double 
inheritance: the right to ¢mphasize the moral 
and spiritual—life and faith—in educatior, not 
apologetically, but avowedly and earnestly as 
the normal natural thing ; and at the same time 
the freedom to think within the broadest Chris- 
tian lines.”’ 
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By RaupH Connor, AUTHOR OF BLACK Rock AND SKY PILOT 


Foxy’s Partner—Concluded 


Hurrying to his room and shading the 
candle with his hand, lest the light should 
waken his little brother, he hastily seized 
the money upon the bedquilt, and after 
a few moments’ searching under the bed 
found the strayed quarter. 

With these in his hand he passed into 
his mother’s room. Leaving the candle 
there, he came back to the head of the 
stairs and listened for a moment, with 
great satisfaction, to Jessie muttering to 
herself while she cleaned up the mess he 
had made. Then he turned, and with 
trembling fingers he swiftly made up the 
quarter-dollars into another parcel. With 
a great sigh of relief he put the two par- 
cels in his pocket and seizing his candle 
turned to leave the room. As he did so, 
he caught sight of himself in the glass. 
With a great shock of surprise he stood 
gazing at the terrified, white face, with 
the staring eyes. 

‘*What a fool I am!” he said, looking 
at himself in the glass. ‘‘ Nobody will 
know, and I’ll pay this back soon.” 

His eyes wandered to a picture which 
stood on a little shelf beside the glass. It 
was a picture of his mother, the one he 
loved best of all he had ever seen of her. 

There was a sudden stab of pain at his 
heart, his breath came in a great sob. 
For a moment he looked into the eyes 
that looked back at him so full of love 
and reproach. 

“T won’t do it,” he said, grinding his 
teeth hard, and forthwith turned to go to 
his father’s study. 

But as he left the room he saw Jessie 
halfway up the stairs. 

‘* What are you doing now?” she cried, 
wrathfully. ‘Some mischief, I doubt.” 

With a sudden, inexplicable rage 
Hughie turned toward her. 

“It’s none of your business! You 
mind your own business, will you, and 
leave me alone.” The terrible emotions 
of the last few minutes were at the back 
of his rage. 

* Just wait you,” said Jessie, ‘till your 
mother comes. Then you’ll hear it.” 

** You shut your mouth!” cried Hughie, 
his passion sweeping his whole being like 
a tempest. “You shut your mouth, you 
old cat, or I’ll throw this candle at you.” 
He raised the candle high in his hand as 
he spoke, and altogether looked so des- 
perate that Jessie stood in terror lest he 
should make good his threat. 

“Stop, now, Hughie,” she entreated. 
“*You will be setting the house on fire.” 

Hughie hesitated a moment, and then 
turned from her, and going into his room 
banged the door in her face, and Jessie, 
not knowing what to make of it all, went 
slowly down stairs again, forgetting once 
more Robbie’s stockings. 

“The old cat !’’ said Hughie to himself. 
“She just stopped me. I was going to 
put it back.” 

The memory that he had resolved to 
undo his wrong brought him a curious 
sense of relief. 
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“TI was just going to put it back,” he 
said, ‘‘ when she had to interfere.” 

He was conscious of a sense of injury 
against Jessie. It was not his fault that 
that money was not now in the drawer. 

“Tl put it back in the morning, any- 
how,” he said, firmly. But even as he 
spoke he was conscious of an infinality 
in his determination, while he refused to 
acknowledge to himself a secret purpose 
to leave the question open till the morn- 
ing. But this determination, inconclusive 
though it was, brought him a certain calm 
of mind, so that when his mother came 
into his room she found him sound asleep. 

She stood beside his bed looking down 
upon him for a few moments, with face 
full of anxious sadness. 

“There’s something wreng with the 
boy,” she said to herself, stooping to kiss 
him. ‘“There’s something wrong with 
him,” she repeated, as she left the room. 
“ He’s not the same.” 

During these weeks she had been con- 
scious that Hughie had changed in some 
way to her. The old, full, frank confi- 
dence was gone. There was a constraint 
in his manner she could not explain. 
‘He is no longer a child,” she would say 
to herself, seeking to allay the pain in her 
heart. “A boy must have his secrets. 
It is foolish in me to think anything else. 
Besides he is not well. He is growing 
too fast.”’ And indeed, Hughie’s pale, 
miserable face gave ground enough for 
this opinion. 

“That boy is not well,” she said to her 
husband. 

‘*Which boy ?” 

‘Hughie,’ she replied. ‘ He is look- 
ing miserable, and he is different.” 

**O, nonsense! He eats well enough, 
and sleeps well enough,” said her hus- 
band, making light of her fears. 

‘“‘There’s something wrong,” repeated 
his wife. ‘‘ And he hates his school.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t wonder at that,” said 
her husband, sharply. ‘‘I don’t see how 
any boy of spirit could take much pleas- 
ure in that kindof aschool. The boys are 
just wasting their time, and worse than 
that, they have lost all the old spirit. I 
must see to it that the policy of those 
close-fisted trustees is changed. I am 
not going to put up with those chits of 
girls teaching any longer.” 

“There may be something in what you 
say,” said his wife, sadly, ‘‘ but certainly 
Hughie is always begging to stay at home 
from school.” 

‘And indeed, he might as well stay 
home,” answered her husband, ‘for all 
the good he gets.” 

“TI do wish we had a good man in 
charge,” replied his wife, with a great 
sigh. “It is very important that these 
boys should have a good, strong man over 
them. How much it means to a boy at 
Hughie’s time of life! But so few are 
willing to come away into the backwoods 
here for so small a salary.” 

Suddenly her husband laid down his 
pipe. 

'“T have it!” heexclaimed. ‘The very 
thing! Wouldn’t this be the very thing 


for young Craven. You remember, the 
young man that Professor Grey was writ- 
ing about.” 

His wife shook her head very de- 
cidedly. 

“Not at all,” she said. ‘‘Didn’t Pro- 
fessor Grey say he was dissipated ?” 

**O, just a little wild. Got going with 
some loose companions. Out here there 
would be no temptation.” 

**T am not at all sure of that,” said his 
wife, ‘‘and I would not like Hughie to 
be under his influence.” 

“Grey says he is a young man of fine 
disposition and of fine parts,’’ argued her 
husband, “‘and if temptation were re- 
moved from him he believes he would 
turn out a good man.” 

Mrs. Murray shook her head doubt- 
fully. “He is not the man to put 
Hughie under just now.” 

“What are we to do with Hughie?” 
replied her husband. ‘He is getting no 
good in the school as it is, and we cannot. 
send him away yet.” 

“Send him away!” exclaimed his wife. 
**No, no, not a child like that.” 

“Craven might be a very good man,” 
continued her husband. ‘He might per- 
haps live with us. I know you have 
more than enough to do now,” he added, 
answering her look of dismay, ‘“‘but he 
would be a great help to Hughie with his 
lessons, and might start him in his clas- 
sics. And then, who knows what you 
might make of the young man.” 

Mrs. Murray did not respond to her 
husband’s smile, but only replied, ‘‘I am 
sure I wish I knew what is the matter 
with the boy, and I wish he could leave 
school for a while.” 

**O, the boy is all right,” said her hus- 
band, impatiently. ‘‘Only a little less 
noisy, as far as I can see.” 

“No, he is not the same,” replied his 
wife. ‘He is different to me.” There 
was almost a cry of pain in her voice. 

“Now, now, don’t imagine things. 
Boys are full of notions at Hughie’s age. 
He may need a change, but that is all.” 

With this the mother tried to quiet. 
the tumult of anxious fear and pain she 


‘found rising in her heart, but long after 


the house was still, and while both her 
boy and his father lay asleep, she kept 
pouring forth that ancient sacrifice of 
self-effacing love before the fees of God. 


Hughie’s Emancipation 

Hughie rose late next morning, and the 
hurry and rush of getting off to school in 
time left him no opportunity to get rid 
of the little packages in his pocket, that 
seemed to burn and sting him through 
his clothes. He determined to keep them 
safe in his pocket all day and put them 
back in the drawer at night. His moth- 
er’s face, white with her long watching, 
and sad and anxious in spite of its brave 
smile, filled him with such an agony of 
remorse that, hurrying through his break- 
fast, he snatched a farewell kiss, and then 
tore away down the lane lest he should 
be forced to confess all his terrible secret. 
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The first person who met him in the 
schoolyard was Foxy. 

‘“‘Have you got that?” was his saluta- 
tion. 

A sudden fury possessed Hughie. - 

“Yes, you red-headed, sneaking fox,” 
he answered, ‘“‘and I hope it will bring 
you the curse of luck, anyway.” 

Foxy hurried him cautiously behind 
the school, with difficulty concealing his 
delight while Hughie unrolled his little 
bundles and counted out the quarters 
and dimes and half dimes into his hand. 

“There’sa dollar, and there’s a quarter, 
and—and—there’s another,’ he added, 
desperately, “‘and God may kill me on 
the spot if I give you any more!” 

* All right, Hughie,” said Foxy, sooth- 
ingly, putting the money into his pocket. 
**You needn't be so mad about it. You 
bought the pistol and the rest right 
enough, didn’t you?” 

**IT know I did, but—but you made me, 
you big, sneaking thief—and then you””— 
Hughie’s voice broke in his rage. His 
face was pale, and his black eyes were 
glittering with fierce fury, and in his 
heart he was conscious of a wild long- 
ing to fall upon Foxy and tear him to 
pieces. And Foxy, big and tall as he 
‘was, glanced at Hughie’s face, and say- 
ing not a word, turned and fied to the 
front of the school where the other boys 
were. 

Hughie followed slowly, his heart still 
swelling with furious rage, and full of 
an eager desire to be at Foxy’s smiling, 
fat face. 

At the school door stood Miss Morri- 
gon, the teacher, smiling down upon Foxy, 
who was looking up at her with an ex- 
pression of such sweet innocence that 
Hughie groaned out between his clenched 
teeth, ‘‘O, you red-headed devil, you! 
Some day I’ll make you smile out of the 
other side of your big, fat mouth.” 

“Who are you swearing at?” 
Fusie. 

“‘O Fusie,” cried Hughie, ‘“‘let’s get 
Davie and get into the woods. I’m not 
going in today. I hate the beastly place, 
and the whole gang of them.” 

Fusie, the little harum-scarum French 
waif, was ready for anything in the way 
of adventure. To Davie Scotch, how- 
ever, playing truant was a serious mat- 
ter. He had been reared in an atmos- 
phere of reverence for established law 
and order, but when Hughie gave com- 
mand, to Davie there seemed nothing 
for it but to obey. 

The three boys watched till the school 
was called, and then, crawling along on 
their stomachs behind the heavy cedar 
log fence, they slipped into the balsam 
thicket at the edge of the woods and 
were safe. Here they flung down their 
school bags, and, lying prone upon the 
fragrant bed of pine needles strewn 
thickly upon the moss, they peered out 
through the balsam boughs at the house 
of their bondage with an exultant sense 
of freedom. It is hard to resist the min- 
istry of the woods. The sympathetic 
silence of the trees, the aromatic airs 
that breathe through the shady spaces, 
the soft mingling of broken lights—these 
all combine to lay upon the spirit a 
soothing balm, and bring to the heart 
peace. And Hughie, sensitive at every 
pore to that soothing ministry, before 
long forgot for a time even Foxy, 
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with his fat, white face and smiling 
mouth ; and lying on the broad of his 
back, and looking up at the far-away 


blue sky through the interlacing branches. 


and leaves, he began to feel again that 
it was good to be alive, and that with all 
his misery there were compensations. 

For half an hour the boys lay on the 
moss till the sound of wheels came up 
the road. 

‘Who's that, Fusie?” asked. Hughie, 
lazily. 

“Dunno me,” 
through the trees. 

“Do you, Scotty ? ” 

“No, not I.” 

Hughie crawled over to the edge of the 
brush. 

“Why, you idiots! it’s Thomas Finch. 
Thomas!” he called, but Thomas drove 
straight on. Ina moment Hughie sprang 
up and ran out to the roadside. 

“Hello, Thomas!” he cried, waving 
his hand. Thomas saw him, stopped, 
and looked at him, doubtfully. He, with 
all the Section, knew how the school was 
going, and he easily guessed what took 
Hughie there. 

“I’m not going to school today,’ said 
Hughie, answering Thomas’s look. 

“Foxy, eh?” said Thomas, to whom 
on other occasions Hughie had confided 
his grievances, and especially those he 
suffered at the hands of Foxy. 

“Yes, Foxy,” cried Hughie, in a sud- 
den rage. ‘“‘He’s a fat-faced sneak ! 
And the teacher just makes me sick !”’ 

Thomas still waited, 

“*O, Thomas, I hate the school. I’m 
not going any more.” 

Thomas looked gravely down upon 
Hughie’s passionate face for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, ‘“‘ You will do what 
your mother wants you, I guess.” 

Hughie said nothing in reply, while 
Thomas sat pondering. Finally he said, 
with a sudden inspiration, ‘“‘ Hughie, come 
along with me, and help me with the 
potatoes.” 

“They won’t let me,” grumbled Hughie. 
** At least father won’t. I don’t like to 
ask mother.” 

Thomas’s eyes opened insurprise. This 
was a new thing in Hughie. 

“T’ll ask your mother,” he said, at 
length. ‘‘Get in with me here.” 

Still Hughie hesitated. To get away 
from school was joy enough, to go with 
Thomas to the potato planting was more 
than could be hoped for. But still he 
stood making pictures in the dust with 
his bare toes. 

“‘There’s Fusie,” he said, ‘‘and Davie 
Scotch.” 

“Well,” said Thomas, catching sight of 
those worthies through the trees, “let 
them come, too.” 

Fusie was promptly willing, but Davie 
was doubtful. He certainly would not 
go to the manse, where he might meet 
the minister, and meeting the minister’s 
wife under the present circumstances 
was a little worse. 

** Well, you can wait at the gate with 
Fusie,” suggested Hughie, and so the 
matter was settled. 

Fortunately for Hughie, his father was 
not at home. But not Thomas’s earnest 
entreaties nor Hughie’s eager pleading 
would have availed with the mother, for 
attendance at school was a sacred duty 
in her eyes, had it not been that her boy’s 
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face, paler than usual, and with the 
dawning of a new defiance in it, startled 
her, and confirmed in her the fear that 
all was not well with him. 

‘* Well, Thomas, he may go with you to 
the Cameron’s for the potatoes, but as to 
going with you to the planting, that is 
another thing. Your mother is not fit to 
be troubled with another boy, and espe- 
cially a boy like Hughie. And how is she 
today, Thomas?” continued Mrs. Mur- 
ray, a8 Thomas stood in dull silence be- 
fore her. 

‘*She’s better,’ said Thomas, answering 
more quickly than usual and with a cer- 
tain eagerness in his voice. ‘‘She’s a 
great deal better, and Hughie will do her 
no harm, but good.”’ 

Mrs. Murray looked at Thomas as. he 
spoke, wondering at the change in his 
voice and manner. The heavy, stolid 
face had changed since she had last seen 
it. It was finer, keener, than before. 
The eyes, so often dull, were lighted up 
with a new, strange fire. 

**She’s much better,’ said Thomas, 
again, as if insisting against Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s unbelief. 

“T am glad to hear it, Thomas,” she 
said, gently. ‘‘She will soon be quite 
well again, I hope, for she has had a long, 
long time of suffering.” 

“Yes, a long, long time,” replied 
Thomas. His face was pale and in his 
eyes was a look of pain, almost of fear. 

** And you will come to see her soon? ” 
he added. There was almost a Pee 
entreaty in his tone. 

“Yes, Thomas, surely next week. And 
meantime I shall let Hughie go with 
you.” 

A look of such utter devotion poured 
itself into Thomas’s eyes that Mrs. Mur- 
ray was greatly moved, and putting her 
hand on his shoulder she said gently, 
“* He will give his angels charge.’ Don’t 
be afraid, Thomas.” 

** Afraid!” said Thomas, with a kind 
of gasp, his face going white. ‘‘ Afraid ! 
No. Why?’ . But Mrs. Murray turned 
from him to hide the tears that she could 
not keep out of her eyes, for she knew 
what was before Thomas and them all. 

Meantime Hughie was busy putting 
into his little carpet bag what he consid- 
ered the necessary equipment for his 
visit, and with a hurried farewell to his 
mother he went off with Thomas. At 
the gate they picked up Fusie and Davie 
Scotch and went off to the Cameron’s for 
the seed potatoes, Hughie’s heart lighter 
than it had been for many a day. And 
all through the afternoon and as he drove 
home with Thomas on the loaded bags 
his heart kept singing back to the birds 
in the trees overhead. 

(To be concluded.) 





The aimless, undefined longings of great 
minds out of Christ are very sad. In his 
old age Goethe said: “I am contented, 
I am happy, that I feel; and yet the 
whole center of my joy is an overflowing 
yearning toward something which I have 
not, something which my soul perceives 
dimly.” And when his wife died in his 
old age, he knelt aside of her corpse, say- 
ing: ‘Thou wilt not forsake me? No! 
No! Thou must not forsake me!” Only 
this comfort he sought and nothing more. 
—Benjamin Hausman, D. D. 
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The Ownership of Books 


I wonder if it is only an obstinate 
fancy of mine that the private library is 
a less significant institution than it used 
to be. The laudator temporis acti is sel- 
dom aware of his sentimental bias; he 
imagines that he is traveling by the sun, 
when it is only the moon over his left 
shoulder that he is assiduously ogling. 
He may, in this case, cite the authority 
of a number of sensible persons who have 
civilly winced when prodded with the 
theory in point; but this may have been 
due to mere civility, that easiest and 
most final of retorts. 

It is certainly true that the good, intel- 
ligent, non-literate people whom I know 
best, simply do not care whether they 
own books or not. They do not object— 
they would not precisely go out of their 
way to avoid a book. If you are absent- 
minded enough to send them a Christ- 
mas volume or two, they will thank you 
as conscientiously as if you had remem- 
bered your duty and the annual symbol 
in sterling silver. The household has its 
case or two, of course; and there are 
some good books on the shelves. There 
is the Shakespeare and the Milton ; Scott, 
Thackeray, a few one-volume poets, possi- 
bly an odd volume or two of essays ; the 
germ, in short, of a good family library. 
It is not likely to develop, however, or 
even to live long, for about it gathers 
an inorganic accretion of odds and ends 
in print : a silt of school-texts, children’s 
books, whether of the Elsie or the post- 
Elsie type, stray magazines, fustian 
romances and other flotsam of the press. 
A real library is nothing if not animate ; 
it either lives or dies, either grows or de- 
cays. 

Mr. Lang has recently laid the decline 
in seriousness of the reading public to the 
undue toothsomeness of Scott’s romances. 
The taste first legitimately pleased soon 
learned to put up with an inferior order 
of tickling. Romantic comfits and the 
literary cigarette (also paper-bound) have 
made the solid joint of our grandfathers 
gross and flavorless to the decadent pal- 
ate. The man who a generation ago 
would not have shrunk from a little seri- 
ous reading is now content with the 
effortless absorption of journalistic and 
semi-journalistic ephemera. It is a com- 
pliment to say of So-and-so that he “‘ keeps 
up with the books of the day.” If he 
reads the current picture-book magazines, 
using the text asa gloss to the illustra- 
tions, and allows no one to ask twice if 
he has read Obed Hannum, or The Scar- 
let Princess, he passes for a reading man, 
not to say a well-read man. As he grows 
rich he buys horses, furniture, plate— 
anything but books. Possibly he comes 
at last even to that extravagance, and 
purchases a library complete, in uniform 
bindings ; and the books are no more his 
than they were in the bookseller’s shop; 
he is as far as ever from being the real 
owner of a private collection of books. 

To buy a few good books, and presently 
to buy a few more—there are no other 
rules for the lay collector ; and even these 
must be applied most flexibly. The best 
hundred books, or the best thousand, are 
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not to be determined, even approxi- 
mately, by any man or assortment of men. 
One does not make friends by code, but 
by chance and choice. With books the 
field of choice is far less confined, and the 
element of chance comparatively slight. 
My friends I cannot select from all the 
number of good people who have lived 
avd proved themselves worthy of friend- 
ship. I cannot know Shakspeare as Ben 
Jonson did ; but I can know him as Lamb 
did, or Keats, or Tennyson—or it is my 
fault. 

It is true there are many persons, even 
persons of cultivation, who do not care 
for Shakespeare. Fortunately there are 
other good books for them ; indeed, better 
books for them, since it is the books one 
loves that count. That his books should 
be good of their kind, and that their kind 
should be congenial and respectable, is 
all, I am sure, that the reader can de- 
mand of himself, so far.as the quality of 
his library is concerned. But these good 
books must be continually gathering to 
themselves other good books—perhaps 
the more gradually the better. More 
than one acquaintance has accounted to 
me complacently for his failure to in- 
crease his scanty store, on the ground 
that he ‘“‘hasn’t read all the books he 
owns yet.” He never will; not that he 
ever ought to, necessarily. Much as I 
love the books which have been the com- 
panions of years, they lose value sensibly 
in my eyes if I let a month or two go by 
without adding to their number. A new 
book on the shelves, read or unread, sends 
me back with a keener zest to the old 
favorites. 

But of course no sensible man would 
care at any time to have ‘read all the 
books he owns.”’ A book may be profita- 
ble and companionable, though you know 
very little of its contents. Like Lump- 
kin, you pause at the title, though you 
would admit that between the covers pre- 
sumably lies “the cream of the corre- 
spondence.” You have never yet found 
yourself in just the mood for that book. 
Yet you know that it is there, that it has 
given deep pleasure to others and that 
probably some day, after due patience on 
both sides, the actual acquaintance will 
come about. The volume will have a dif- 
ferent feel as you take it from the shelf; 
and at the first touch of eye you will 
recognize a friend. After all, the public 
hankering for books of amusement is 
only one‘remove from the right motive 
of the reader. He ought to read for 
pleasure, and amusement is pleasure’s 
holiday garb. 

Nevertheless, it is the secular business 
of living which yields the most enduring 
satisfactions. The book that cannot be 
lived with and made a companion of is 
not the book one cares toown. Cap and 
bells jingle for a moment pleasantly 
enough, but heaven cure the mind for 
which ‘‘ motley is the only wear.” 

Another common excuse of my per- 
sistently bookless friend lies in the ex- 
istence of the public library. There are 
certain unhappy persons in every com- 
munity who really are obliged to make 


the public. library perform, after a fash- 
ion, the function which should be taken 
care of at home.’ They are, however, 
fewer and far less pitiable than the well 
to do persons who encourage each other 
in the notion that.it is virtuous for any- 
body to depend upon the public library 
for anything. 

The public library is at best a cold and 
impersonal affair; so great in bulk and 
so shadowy in outline that one might as 
easily make friends with Milton’s Satan 
or the giant in Hop.o’-my-Thumb. The 
public library is an excellent place for 
grubbing among card catalogues and 
books of reference. It is the place where 
one naturally consults authorities and 
sources, and where, moreover, it is possi- 
ble to get a glimpse of rare or expensive 
books which are too much to the purse 
or to little to the taste for private owner- 
ship. But it is not the place to choose 
for the intimate process to which the 
much-abused term “reading” ought to 
apply, any more than a great department 
store is a fit place to meet friends in. 

And what is to be said of the mammoth 
circulating library, an institution so long 
popular in England and so recently estab- 
lished upon any considerable scale in this 
country? Of the Bpok Lovers’ Library, 
with its elaborately advertised lack of 
the need of advertising, and its flattering 
but amenable protestations of exclusive- 


ness? Of the Tabard Inn, hardly less 


high and mighty or less widely patron- 
ized? Or of the People’s Library, with 
its patent swapping drug shop system, by 
which the pleased patron is actually en- 
abled to eat his cake and have it too, 
without recourse even to the familiar 
ceremony of the slot? Certainly it would 
not be fair to condemn these systems on 
general principles. I doubt if they have 
much influence upon the buying of good 
books for private ownership, unless in- 
directly as they cater to the crude public 
taste for novelties in print. 

There are some people who have never 
bought anything but current books and 
have never stopped buying those. If the 
circulating library is responsible for this 
change I do not know that it greatly mat- 


-ters. For the chances are a thousand to 


one that the current book will gain no 
permanent place of value in the home 
library. Probably the worst and the best 
that can be said of the circulating library 
as a force for culture is that it is neutral. 
No reader’s soul is likely to be lost or 
saved by the weekly advent of four clean 
books in a red box. 

For it is only in the delicate privacy of 
home, and under the slow ripening of ac- 
quaintanceship into intimacy, that books 
become most lovable, and therefore most 
profitable. Nobody who has really had 
this experience of naturally acquired 
companionship can think of his library as 
an assortment of tools or a bazaar of toys. 
It has become, on the contrary, a con- 
genial society, the best in the world; a 
society in which he has the right to move 
with a freedom bounded only by those 
simple courtesies which friends require 
of themselves and of each other. 
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Vermont’s Forward Movement 


For several years the churches in this state 
have seemed to make little progress in num- 
bers and strength, and there has been an al- 
most entire absence of revival interest. At 
the state convention in Springfield last June 
a desire for a better state of things was re- 
peatedly expressed. This culminated, after 
an address by Rev. H. R. Miles of Brattlebero 
on Recent Revival Experiences, in the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven, with Mr. 
Miles as chairman, “to arrange for a con- 
certed action seeking a religious revival in the 
state.”* 

The committee, composed of some of the 
most prominent pastors and laymen, has 
issued a letter which it asks to have read 
twice in allthe churches. After speaking of 
the prevailing conviction that the work of our 

. churehes has been inadequate and of the sin- 
cere desire evident for a fuller and better life, 
it proposes a work under the name of The 
Forward Movement of Vermont, which re- 
sembles a similar movement inaugurated two 
years ago in Maine. It is hoped that it will 
extend beyond denominational boundaries 
and inelude the larger spiritual life of the 
state. A series of “‘ Missions” is suggested 
for January and February, in which churches 
shal] work in groups, the pastors assisting 
each other and an evangelist being employed. 
It is also hoped to have the assistance of Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan for ten days at one or 
two large centers. 

As preparation for this. work it is suggested 
that a Half hour of common prayer be ob- 
served on Sundays before the morning serv- 
ice, that meetings be held in the charches, 
and “that the whole people join in seeking 
from God the great gift of his Spirit.” 

The plans of the committee seem timely 
and practical. The letter is before the 
ehurehes and can hardly fail of a cordial 
reception. We look for a genuine forward 
movement in our church life this winter. 





A Notable Week in New Jersey 


DEDICATION AT GLEN RIDGE 


Glen Ridge people are happy in their new home 
among the hills. So prosperous is this church that 
‘‘he who runs” can see it grow. And if, like the 
woodsman, he delights to count the “rings ”’ that tell 
of seasons of expanding life, he will find in this beau- 
tiful new edifice the lines of the picturesque little 
church it has incorporated. It is really an enlarged 
building, but so skillfully has the work been done 
that there is no suggestion of an old church made 
over. It seems just to have grown with the people. 

The building is of stone, substantial, picturesque 
and in keeping with the landscape. The floor 
slopes toward the pulpit. The rich, dark, oak pews, 
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circular in form, seat 600. The roof is supported 
by beautiful limestone pillars, which stand in the 
aisles, and thus interfere with no one who wishes 
to see and hear. 

The Sunday school room is a model. It is two 
stories high, with a gallery on three sides To the 
right and left of the desk, in both stories, are class- 
rooms, the separating partitions set at such an 
angle that every eye may see the speaker. The in- 
fant department is in the gallery, opposite the desk. 
By means of flexible doors all these rooms may be 
thrown together, making a large auditorium. The 
whole ehurch is beautifully lighted with electricity. 
The cost, not including the material of the old struc- 
ture, has been $50,000. The corner stone was 
laid Thanksgiving Day, 1901, and the building was 
dedicated Nov. 9, the pastor, Rev. E. W. Brown. 
preaching in the morning and Dr. A. H. Bradford in 
the evening. 

The group that founded this cMurch represented 
several communions. “ A condition, not a theory,” 
confronted them. Before these ecclesiastical frac- 
tions could be added, a common demoninator must 
be discovered~—a denomination that had in it all 
that was vital to each and as little as possible of 
what could be spared. It became a Congregational 
church. This is worth a thousand so-called histor- 
ical arguments for the true church. 

The Glen Ridge church, organized in 1888, was 
ministered to faithfully and effectively by Rev. F. J. 
Goodwin, now of Pawtucket, R. I., who gave it a 
magnificent momertum in developing individuality 
and the spirit of fellowship. He was succeeded in 
1899 by Rev E. W. Brown, a Presbyterian. A 
strong testimonial to his energy and fidelity is the 
splendid building just dedicated. One feels confi- 
dent ‘of attother dedication there in a few years. 
The chureh-has not reached its growth; and as it 
grows, the building must show another “ ring.” 


THE NORTHERN CONFERENCE 


A feature of the week of dedication was the en- 
tertainment of the Northern New Jersey Confer- 
ence Nov. 11. Several speakers from outside the 
conference and denomination were heard with in- 
terest, the most noteworthy address being that of 
Dr. H. P. Dewey of Broeklyn on Bushnell as an 
Inspirer of Men. Dr. Dewey made the striking 
remark that Bushnell was never so much alive as 
when dead. That he still lives and exerts a tre- 
mendous influence was evident from the way his 
spirit has gripped the soul of Dr. Dewey; and the 
deep sympathy with which the souls of speaker 
and hearer drew together—a movement that could 
be felt—made us all realize, as perhaps never before, 
that, though we see him no more, Bushnell is still a 
wonderful insptrer of men. F. W. H. 





Georgia Convention 


Sunshine, flowers and persuasive eloquence 
greeted the unusually large delegation to the twelfth 
yearly meeting at Savannah, Nov. 12-16, With the 
thermometer at 86° all felt that it was a warm re- 
ception. Rev. T. B. Lillard and his flock were un- 
sparing in their efforts to make all feel at home. 

With clasped hands and singing “ Blest be the tie 
that binds,” the convention, remarkable for its 
unity of feeling from start to finish, began. A 
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unique feature was the re-election of all the officers, 
among them the moderator, Rev. H. H. Proctor. 

From the outset the moderator urged upon the 
delegates to regard the morning devotional hour 
the most important of the day. This became a fea- 
ture of the sessions. The following devotional top- 
ics leading up to the theme of each session were 
used: Consecration, Separation, The Church, Loy- 
alty, Brotherly Love and Spiritual Power. 

The subjects were arranged in symposium form, 
as follows: The Preacher, Our Benevolent Societies, 
Problems of Church Life and Congregationalism. 
Under each of these heads thought-provoking ad- 
dresses were made. One under that of The 
Preacher, on his relation to the new theology, split 
the convention into conservatives and radicals; 
but it was finally agreed that the new theology 
should be welcomed only as it gave new views of 
God. No evening was more profitable than that 
devoted to the benevolent societies. A practical 
test showed that the large audience was fairly fa- 
miliar with our denominational alphabet. 

Under church probiems that of self-support re- 
ceived greatest attention; it was urged that for 
their own sake churches should reach it as soon as 
practicable. The relation of the denomination to 
education was fittingly recognized in an able ad- 
dress by Pres. R, R. Wright, who as a youth sent 
the well-known message to the people of the North, 
through General Howard, that “ we were rising.” 

Some pleasant excursions were indulged in. One 
was to the A. M. A. Beach Institute, hard by, of 
which Prof. Charles B. Scott is the new principal. 
The convention spent an hour with the State Col- 
lege for Coiored Youths at Thunderbolt, not far 
from Savannah. At each place pointed and practi- 
cal addresses were impressively made. 

The woman’s meeting indicated progress in the 
number and quality of the unions. Short reports 
showed that the women were being awakened to 
the work of missions. The writer, who had re- 
cently been to New England, told of the fine mis- 
sionary spirit among its women. 

Important business was done. it was voted to 
erect a tablet in First Church, Savannah, to the 
lamented Maxwell; to send a delegate to the anti- 
saloon league meeting in Washington, D.C. ; to pay 
the debt of the convention to the National Council 
and to indorse the proposed conference of Congre- 
gational workers among the colored people. In 
executive session a disaffected element was recon- 
ciled, and steps were taken to win over certain 
other brethren who still stand out. 

Reports of standing committees showed that 
Georgia Congregationalists still hold high ground 
on the moral questions of the day, especially tem- 
perance. Mr. Lillard, after a searching exami- 
nation, was impressively ordained and installed. 
Parting words touched all hearts. Next year’s 
meeting will be with the growing young chureh in 
Augusta, Rev. D. J. Flynn, pastor. H. H P. 


Christian News from Every where 

Prominent Baptists are moving to bring 
about a transfer of their theological semi- 
nary, now at Rochester, N. Y., to New York 
city. Dr. Lorimer is said to be working for 
the erection in New York of a great Baptist 
headquarters that shall provide the several 
societies with suitable accommodations and 
also provide a large preaching auditoriom 
for the city, similar to Tremont Temple ia 
Boston. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions brought to Manila a Christian Chinese 
to serve as an evangelist. Unless the cus- 
toms officials had put him in one of the ex- 
empted classes of Chinese he would have 
been subject to exclusion under the Chinese 
Exclusion Law. Fortunately it was ruled 
that he was ‘“‘a teacher” and so could come 
in, The Christian Chinese thus brought into 
the islands will serve admirably as laborers 
among the many Chinese in the archipelago. 

The designation by Mr. Balfour of Canon 
Robinson as Dean Bradley’s successor at 
Westminster Abbey is a satisfactory one so 
far as his personal character and scholarly 
tastes go, but it isthe triumph of High Church- 
ism—moderate, to be sure—in a place where 
the Broad Church formerly was dominant. 
Rev. H. C. Beeching, professor of pastoral 
and liturgical theology at King’s College, Lon- 
don, takes Canon Robinson’s place at West- 
minster as canon. He toois of the moderate 
High Charch party. 
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Record of 


Calls 


BALcoM, FREpD’K A., Franklin, N. H., accepts call 
to Henniker. 

BARKER, THOS., Tonica, Ill., to Washburn, Wis. 
Accepts, 

BUCHANAN, WM. J., Hanover, Ct. (not Bushman, 
W. J., Andover, N. B.), to Milltown, N. B. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

CAMPBELL, JOBN P,, Palestine, Tex., to Fairview, 
Kan. Accepts. 

CARSON, HERMON A., Cong. Coll, Montreal, to 
Bingham, Me. Accepts. 

CowMAN, Jos., to Sherwood and Tualatin, Ore. 
Accepts. 

CRAM, ELMER E., Burtrum and Grey Eagle, Minn., 
to Wimbledon, N. D. Accepts. 

Davis, I. F., Wales, O., to Dawn, Mo. 

EARL, THEOPHILUS R., recently of San Diego, 
Cal., to Park Ch., San Francisco. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

ELLIOTT, WM. A., Marshall, Ill., to become gen- 
eral missionary for Ill., under the Cong. S. S. and 
Pub. Society. Accepts, with residence at Peoria. 

EPLER, Percy H., associate pastor Phillips Ch., 
Boston, Mass., to a similar position in First Ch., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fircu, FRAnk S., First Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., declines 
call to secretaryship of the New York Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Metropolitan Church Exten- 
sion Society. ‘ 

GEORGE, DAVID M., Pittston, Pa., to Waterville, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

HAECKER, M. CLAUDE, Shell Rock, Io., to Baxter. 
Accepts. 

Harris, CHAS. L., Meridian, Miss., to Selma, Ala 
Accepts. 

HINDLEY, N. J., to Central Ch., Vancouver, B. C., 
with which First Ch. is to be united. Accepts. 

HouMEs, W. H., to Plainfield, N. Y. 

Lowes, GEO. A., Immanuel Ch., Hamilton, Can., 
accepts call to Calvary Ch., Kingston. 

MARKS, Jos. S., Paris, N. Y., to People’s Ch., 
Brainerd, Minn. 

Moork, FRANK L., Edgerton, Wis., accepts call to 
New London. 

MvupDIE, HOWARD, Mt. Carmel, Ct., to become ass’t 
pastor First Ch., Springfield, Mass. 

MUTTART, LORENZO W., Union, N. H., to E. Sum- 
ner, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

POWELL, G. L., who is completing a post-graduate 
course in philosophy at Boston, Mass., to Zion 
Ch., Toronto, Can. Accepts. 

Rowe, JAs., Cashton, Wis., to Mukwanago. De- 
clines. 

Scawas, EvtAs F., Lebanon, Mo., to Galva, Ill. 
Accepts. 

SHULTZ, JACOB K., lately of Princeton, Minn., to 
Glencoe. Accepts. 

SPENCER, JOHN A., Independence, Okl., adds to 
his field Custer City, afternoon appointment, and 
Hydro, once or twice a month. 

STOWE, WILBUR F., Saugerties, N. Y., to Susque- 
hanna, Pa. Accepts. 

THOMAS, OWEN, Elliott and Gomer, Io., to Welsh 
ch., Bevier, Mo. Declines. 

WILLIAMS, LLoyD, Givin, lo , to Carrol, Neb. 


Ordinations and Installations 


KNOWLES, RICHARD, o. at Wellfleet, Mass., Nov. 
10. Sermon, Rev. Sidney Crawford, D. D.; ether 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. A. Breck, G. E. Chapen, 
S. Nichols, J. H. Quint. 

TAISNE, TELESPHORE, Hartford Sem.,o. at French 
Ch., Marlboro, Mass., Nov. 25. Sermon, Rev. F. 
E. Emrich, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. G. 
Cote, Arthur Titcomb, L. R. Eastman, L. B. Good- 
rich, F, M. Cutler, S. H. Lee, A. D. Smith. 

WALTON, JAs. A., 0. Velva, N. D., Nov. 25. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. E. Jones; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Wm. Griffith, E. H. Stickney, E.S. Shaw. 


Resignations 


CooPER, JOHN H., Santa Ana, Cal. 

CRAWFORD, HALBERT D., Aberdeen, Wn. 

HAM, RICHARD K., Whatcom, Wn. 

HENDRY, THOS., Park Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., after 
eleven years’ service. 

WADE, JUSTIN G., Amboy, IIl. 


Stated Supplies 


MESERVE, HOWARD C., at Plymouth Ch., Milford, 
Ct., for six ‘months. 

NOBLE, FRANKLIN, editor of The Treasury, at 
Falls Church, Va., with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

PARSONS, HENRY W., St. Paul, Minn., at Burtrum 
and Grey Eagle. 

SMITH, G. ERNEST, lately of Sauk Center, Minn., 
at Winthrop for three months. 

WoopBURY, WEBSTER, So. Framingham, Mass., 
at Natick for six months, during absence of Dr. 
F. E. Sturgis, who goes South for recuperation, 


Personals 
BROAD, Mrs. L. P., who with her husband had be- 
gun a Seriés of home: missionary addresses in 
Mifinesota, met with a serious accident at Roch- 
ester, in that state. She slipped on.a hotel stair- 
way and fell down the entire. flight, sustaining 
serious cuts and bruises, though fortunately no 
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bones were broken. She will be unable to meet 
speaking appointments for some time to come. 

CoPpPING, BERNARD, at the close of his eight and 
one-half years’ pastorate in No. Acton, Mass., 
was given $100 by friends in the church and 
congregation. 

FOGELIN, OLOF P., New Sweden, Me., preaches 
five times a week, besides regular services on 
Sundays. 

FosTgsR, FRANK H., formerly of Oakland, Cal., is 
now living at 239 Pine Street, Springfield, Mass. 

GODDARD, JOHN C., Salisbury, Ct., has been granted 
an increase of $250 in salary for the current year. 

JAMES, BARTLETT B., Second Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
in connection with his pastoral work is lecturing 
on ethics and philosophy at Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, taking the classes of Pres- 
ident Lewis for the year. 

McEWEN, J. D..who has been heard recently 
among the churches in this country, sailed, 
Nov. 3, for Liverpool, on his way back to Brazil, 
where he will continue his work under the Bible 
Society. 

SCOFIELD, Cyrus I., E. Northfield, Mass., has 
been voted a six months’ vacation, most of which’ 
he will spend at Dallas, Tex., where his former 
parishioners have given him a house. His East 
Northfield church declined to consider his resig- 
nation. 

WIrT, LOYAL L., now pastor of Brown Street Ch., 
Newcastle, Australia, welcomed twenty-six mem- 
bers Oct. 26, 

WoopDL_LEY, E. C., Montreal Coll., sailed from Lon- 
don, Oct. 31, to engage in mission work in Cal- 
cutta, India. 


American Board Personals 


JONES, Rev. and Mrs. J. P., sailed from Boston, 
Nov. 29, for their mission in Madura, So. India. 
PEET, W. W., treasurer of the Turkish Mission, 
with headquarters at Constantinople, arrived in 
New York Dec. 1 for a short stay in the United 

States. : 

READ, Mrs. F. W., of the West Central African 
Mission, is at her former home in Montreal and 
has already made a number of addresses. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


FORBES, WN., 6 members. 

HARTFORD JUNCTION, WN., 8 Oct. Rev. R. H. 
Parker, pastor. 

OAK LAKE, SEATTLE, WN., 16 Nov. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Pilgrim, rec. 24 Nov., 47 
members. Rey. W. A. Black, pastor. 


Gifts 


KANE, Pa., at its annual harvest home received 
a sacrifice offering from individual members 
amounting to $100. 

KENSINGTON, Cr. To the Library Society, from 
Henry H. Peck of Waterbury, a beautiful and 
well appointed light brick building, with marble 
trimming, to perpetuate the memory of his par- 
ents and the valuable training which he re- 
ceived in Kensington as a boy. The site is the 
gift of Miss Harriet Hotchkiss and Mrs. Fannie 
Hotchkiss Jones of Greenwich, the land compris- 
ing part of the homestead estate where they were 
born. Addresses at the dedicatory exercises were 
made by Rev. A. F. Travis, Dr. Leander Jones, 
Prof. Marcus White and others. 

LANGDON, N. H. From Prin. George Winch of 
Manchester, N. H., an individual communion 
service to this, the church of his nativity. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. By the will of the late 
Ebenezer Ferren, the Masonic Home, Y. M.C. A. 
and W.C. T. U. receive $500 each ; the Children’ - 
Home and the Woman’s Aid and Relief Societ 
$2,000 each, with the First Congregational 
Church residuary legatee. 

MEREDITH, N.H. Rey.and Mrs. G.I. Bard were 
remembered on the forty-first anniversary of 
marriage with a substantial purse of money. 

NEw YorRK, N. Y. Among bequests of Francis A 
Palmer, amounting to $116,000 to edugationaland 
philanthropic objects, Hamilton College and the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society receive 
$5,000 each. 

PITTSFIELD, N. H. The Congregational church 
receives $500 and the American Board $300 from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Cynthia Edgerly. 

WEST MEDFORD, MASss., has just been enriched 
by the gift from one of its oldest members—Mr 
John H. Norton—of a valuable house and lot for 
a parsonage. The house stands opposite the 1 
on which the church is soon to erect ‘a new house 
of worship. 

Anniversaries © © ° 

BALTIMORE, MD., Associate. . Fifth of the instal- 
lation of Rev. Oliver Huckel, Nov. 29. The 
Associate Reformed and the. First Congregational 
churches have been consolidated, making one 
strong and harmonious church. As pastor he 
has received 232 new members; has raised for 
ehurch expenses and benevolences $47,813. 
The church has paid $40,000 of debt—partiy 
through sale of property—and has an endowment 
of $35,000. Wie 

CoLUMBUS, O., South High St. Twelfth of organ 
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ization, Nov. 23.. Celebrated by burning mort- 
gage, completing payment of debt of about $1,700. 
Dr. Washington Gladden was among the speak- 
ers. 

ROCHESTER, MINN., held its Fifteenth Annual 
Church Banquet and Thank Offering Nov. 14, 
made specially interesting by an address from 
Rev. Americus Fuller, president of the Central 
Turkey College at Aintab. Mr. Fuller was pas- 
tor of this church twenty-eight years ago, and. 
found many old friends glad to welcome him 
back. The present pastor, Rev. J. F. Taintor, 
is just closing his seventeenth year of service. 


New or Unusual Features 


DETROIT, MIcH. First printed on a recent issue 
of its church calendar comparative statistics from. 
the Year-Book indicating its own honorable rank 

, in the denomination as to size (15) and benevo- 
lence (25), with its record for 1902. It has just 
given $3,000 for city and state missions. 

ELYRIA, O., has a People’s Institute, open all the 
time. It provides free reading-room and game- 
room, a bowling alley, department of medical aid,. 
classes in French and kindergarten and a gymna- 
sium, with classes for business men, boys and 
young men, girls and young women. This church: 
supports two missionaries in the foreign field. 

NEw Lonpon, Cr. First held, Nov. 9, a service 
in memory of Dr. 8. Leroy Blake, fifteen years its 
pastor, who died recently. The memorial sermon 
was by Dr. S. H. Howe of Norwich. 

NEw YorRK, N. Y. Bedford Park opened a new 
Meeting Hall and Lyceum Dee. 2, with addresses. 
by Dr. 8S. P. Cadman and other notable speakers. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass., carries on a French service 
Sunday at 3 Pp. M., conducted by the missionary, 
Rey. Paul Elsesser. French Sunday school fol- 
lows at 4. 





Piltering the Intangible 


The meddlesome fingers of little three-year- 
old Ruby were so often where they ought not 
to be that if anything was missing, she was. 
usually suspected at once. When such things 
were mentioned, she would say, with a sad 
little shake of the head, “I mus’ hab done it,” 
in a repentant but somewhat re-igned tone. 
On Mamma’s bureau shelf, supposed to be out. 
of reach of small fingers, were two tiny bot- 
tles, one having had choice perfume in it, the 
other containing a few powerful pills. One 
afternoon, Mamma noticed that both bottles 
were gone, and at once went in search of 
Ruby, finding her playing quietly with her 
blocks. Thinking only of the pills, Mamma. 
said anxiously, “ Ruby, did you take a little 
bottle from Mamma’s bureau?” ‘Yes, 
Mamma,” said Ruby, “I did.” “Did you take 
anything out of it?” asked Mamma, still more 
anxiously. ‘ Yes,” very sorrowlully, “I did.” 
‘*Where is the bottle, dear? Show Mamma 
quickly.” Ruby looked about, and gave 
Mamma a small bottle. “ Why, Ruby, this is 
the perfume bottle, there was nothing in 
here.” ‘There was,” said Ruby, looking at 
the bottle regretfully, “there was a smell in 
there.” P. D. Oo, 
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In and Around Boston 


A Bit of India in Boston 

Mr. Wm. F. Whittemore, formerly the pub- 
lisher of The Congregationalist, occupied the 
pulpit of Shawmut Church last Sunday morn- 
ing, giving an account of his recent study of 
‘Christian missions in India. Mr. Whittemore 
was the lay member of the American Board’s 
Deputation to India, and spent five months in 
«close study of its mission work there, after- 
ward visiting missions in Burmah, China and 
Japan and other countries in the East. He is 
a keen observer, with a practical appreciation 


of the conditions of the peoples among whom ° 


the missionaries labor, a warm friendship for 
the missionaries themselves and a profound 
conviction of the greatness of the results of 
missions and of the ultimate triumph of the 
gospel. As a layman he presents facts and 
pictures which would be overlooked by mis- 
sionaries and gives information not otherwise 
presented to our churches. His addresses 
are particularly suited to interest business 
men and to give them a clear and true idea of 
missionary work. It would be much to the 
advantage of missions if he could be per- 
suaded to speak often to the churches. 


Berkeley Temple Notes 

The Berkeley Brotherhood has taken the 
place of the former men’s organization. This 
brotherhood is instituted on the principle of 
a merger, banding together the groups of men 
in all departments of church work—the men’s 
Bible class as the Bible study department, the 
men of the Christian Endeavor Society as the 
fellowship department, the Boys’ Club as the 
boys’ department; a group of men not other- 
wise enlisted, as the social department, and so 
on. Each department has a leader to repre- 
sent it on the managing committee, which 
directs all brotherhood activities. 

A large and enthusiastic Boys’ Club is led 
by Mr. Kelsey and Mr. Southworth, a Har- 
vard law student. Miss Dyer has opened a 
Girls’ Club with Mrs. Kelsey’s co-operation, 
which has attracted quite a number of girls 
about sixteen. They meet in the Home Room. 
Mr. J. H. Dale, a Senior in Andover Seminary, 
gives Saturday and Sunday to work for boys, 
and on Sunday afternoon conducts a children’s 
band with the help of Miss Goodrich. 

An individual communion set has been pre- 
sented as a testimonial to Deacon Barna S. 
Snow by the people of the temple. A large 
portrait of Dr. C. A. Dickinson has been 
placed in the vestry among the portraits of 
other former pastors. 

Fiity-six have united with the church dur- 
ing the year, more than in any year but one 
since 1896. Young men are now specially in- 
terested in taking their stand as Christians. 


The Superintendents’ Union 

The Congregational Sunday school super- 
intendents, at their annual meeting last Mon- 
day evening, listened to an address by Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers of Manchester, N. H., on 
The Problem of Religious Pedagogy in Amer- 
ica. The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Harold C. Childs of Swamp- 
scott ; vice-president, J. Howard Field, Brock- 
ton; secretary, Rev. J. L. Kilbon, Newton 
Center ; treasurer, Daniel B. Beard, Lynn. 


Ministerial Training Once More 

Interest in the discussion started by Dean 
Sanders’s recent address before the Ministers’ 
Meeting called for a continuation of the 
theme on Monday. Dr. F. A. Noble assumed 
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that no one wished to “jump on” the semi- 
naries or oppose progress in the theological 
courses, but similar tests must be applied to 
their work as to other professions. Their 
graduates must meet the natural demands. 
The specific work to which the minister is 
set is to win souls, to build them up into the 
character of Christ and to co-operate with 
contemporaneous life so far as it will aid in 
realizing the kingdom of God. In prepara- 
tion the minister must know the Scriptures, 
have a working knowledge of church history, 
ability to set forth the truth as a teacher and 
be a student of the times. 

Dr. A. H. Plumb urged a larger faith among 
preachers in the future of the church. Rev. 
J. H. Ross noted a failure of the seminaries 
to teach theology as a science, and deplored a 
lack of instruction in hymnology. Dr. H. J. 
Patrick regarded much seminary time as 
wasted on lectures and reading which should 
be devoted to making men think. Dr. Arthur 
Little pointed out the need of a master who 
could indicate what the young men could and 
should believe regarding the Bible. Rev. 
J. G. Taylor made a plea for confidence in 
seminaries and less assumption of superior 
wisdom by examining bodies. 

Dr. W. A. Rice, the newly appointed secre- 
tary of the Ministerial Relief Fund, spoke 
pleasantly of and emphasized the great field 
for his special work. 
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Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or stag- 
nant condition of the kidneys or liver, 
and are a warning it is extremely hazard- 
ous to neglect, so important is a healthy 
action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and sometimes 
by gloomy foreboding and despondency. 

“TI had pains in my back, could not sleep 
and when I got up in the morning felt worse 
than the night before. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I can sleep and get up 
feeling rested and able to do my work. I 
attribute my cure entirely to Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla.” Mrs. J. N. Perry, care H. S. 
Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 
Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the back, and build up the whole system. 





HANDKERCHIEFS 


Ladies’ fine quality pure linen hand em- 
broidered Initial Handkerchiefs, regular 19¢c. . 


WONG ncicencsk ins sed nes eanedeecd es nce I 2 ¢ 


Ladies’ Pure Linen Lace Trimmed and Hand 
Embroidered Hemstitched Handkerchiefs; 
also a beautiful assortment of fine quality 
Swiss Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in hem- 
stitched and scalloped edges. Always sold 


at 26c., special 12tc 


Ladies’ [Irish Linen Hemstitched Handker- 
chiefs, every thread warranted pure linen 5c 


Coe ee eeeeeeeeseeereee see 


Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, surrounded by 
wreath or plain ........-ceeeeee cece ceeenees 25c 


Ladies’ Lace Trimmed and Embroidered Scal- 
loped or Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 


25c, 39, 50c, 75, 1.00, 1.25, 
1.50 ve 4,00 





Men’s Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, 
123c, 25c, »« 39c 
Men’s Silk Initial Handkerchiefs, 


25c, 39c, 50c « 75c 


Men’s Plain Linen Hemstitched Handker- 
chiefs, regular and extra sizes, 


123¢, 17¢, 25c, 39¢ =< 50¢ 


Men’s Pure Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, 
hand-embroidered letter. Special value \ 2hc 


Ladies’ Pure Linen Hemstitched Handker- 
chiefs. Regular 10c. quality. ...........+..++ 7c 
Children’s Initial Handkerchiefs, in fancy 
WOROG.. occ ccccccccccseccescccecicccccecessece 25c 


Silk Mufflers for men and women, in fancy 
colors, cream and black, 


50c » 3.00 


GILCHRIST CO. 


Winter and Washington Streets 





to $3. 





We have been whittling. 
the cost of these Piano Chairs until we have gotten it down 
And at that price we shall sell them for Christmas. 


But one point we must make clear at the outset. 


price will last until Christmas. 
quoted before, and it is not at all improbable that we cannot 


$3 


We have whittled away at 





We 


cannot guarantee that our supply of these Chairs at this low 


No such price has ever been 


supply them for more than two weeks. 
We offer a choice of burl walnut or mahogany finish. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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An Ohio Budget 


CONFERENCES 


The two Welsh churches of Radnor 
and Troedrhewdalar, with Rev. J. V. 
Stephens pastor, were received by Cen- 
tral Ohio Conference from Central South, | 
Welsh, which held its usual over-Sunday | 
meeting at Columbus. Cleveland Con- | 
ference, at North Amherst, was of unus- 
ual interest. Rev. W. E. Cadmus spoke | 
on his Oriental trip; Dr. Hiatt on Worn- | 
Out Methods. Next meeting, with the | 
youngest church, East Cleveland, will | 
be the semi-centennial. Eastern Ohio, | 
Welsh, went over the line and met at 
New Castle, Pa. Miami helped Newport, | 
Ky., to celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- | 
sary. Puritan met with Hudson for its 
centennial. Toledo at Ridgeville Cor- 
ners had as its theme The Problems of 
the Village Church, carefully wrought | 
out in eight addresses. 


CHANGES 


More changes of pastorate than usual | 
are to be recorded. Dr. Post returns to | 
Illinois, after eleven strong years at Con- | 
neaut. Rev. George Gadsby terminates | 
a ten years’ ministry at Ceredo, West | 
Va., to accept the call of the Belpre | 
church. Rev. Caleb Samson ends a thir- | 
teen years’ ministry with the Welsh | 
church at Oak Hill, to go to New Mexico. | 
Three Columbus churches, Plymouth, 
North and St. Clair, are left pastorless. 
Rev. K. A. Lindroos lays down a work 
done with singular devotion in the Fin- 
nish ;churches of Ashtabula and Con- | 
neaut, to seek restoration to health in his 
native land. Rev. J. L. Davies tried to | 
resign at Akron, West, but was bidden | 
by his people to stay on. And Rev. Bela | 
Basso of South Norwalk, Ct., has entered | 
upon his ministry to the Hungarians at 


Lorain. 
CLEVELAND 


Euclid Avenue begins the season with 
large audiences and prepares to dedicate 
its parish house. Plymouth rejoices in 
Dr. Wood’s decisions to remain in the | 
ministry and in Cleveland. Kinsman | 
Street has celebrated its semi-centennial, 
with increasing hold on its new com- | 
munity, and all things hopeful. Pilgrim | 
has completed the payment for its build- | 
ing, and is in the full tide of a great | 
year’s work. Madison Avenue has heart- | 
ily welcomed its vigorous pastor, Rev. | 
A. E. Fitch. Park has done likewise for | 
Rev. J. C. Treat. Hough Avenue has | 
overflowing congregations to hear Rev. 
C. W. Carroll’s story of his journeys 
abroad, and he repeats the service entire | 
every Monday evening. Collinwood has | 
a mission in the growing North Side of | 
that suburb. East Glenville has put its | 
new property in fineorder. North Church | 
must have a lot and a house. The City | 
Missionary Society, under President 
Ford and Superintendent Swartz, plans | 
wisely and largely for its outgrowing | 
work. The club began the year by hear- | 
ing Dr. Judson Smith on The Outlook of | 
Missions, an inspiring and vigorous ad- | 
dress.. There are now twenty-seven 
churches and three organized missions 
in the city and the immediate suburbs, | 


with more than 7,000 members. 
J. G F. 


| 
| 


Why Not 


Little Charlie is often troubled with 
severe growing pains. One morning his 
mother found him crying and asked the 
reason. “QO, mamma,” he answered, 
“these legs hurt so bad! I wish you 
would take me to God and get him to 
make me a new pair.” G. 





O this learning! what a thing it is.— 
Shakespeare. 








Revell’s Gift Books 


. SEND FOR OUR \ 


NIQUE ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY 


LIS] 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, Ph.D. 


The Religion of a Mature Mind 


Studies in Modern Problems by the Author of ‘‘ The Spiritual Life.” 12mo, gilt top, $1.35 net. 
A brilliant, readable, thought-provoking discussion of some practical religious problems in the 


modern spirit. The essential truths of evangelical religion in the conceptions of to-day. 


Prof. 


Coe meets all questions fairly, searchingly, and with practical purport. 
‘The most important contribution to religious thought for the eurrent year.” — Chicago Chronicle. 





This is for You 


Love Poems of the Saner Sort. Selected by 
Wiii1AM S. Lorp. Decorated cover, deckle 
edges, gilt top, $1.00 net. 

An exquisite gift book for every one. The 
verse selected is of the sweetest sentiment and 
highest literary value. As complete a gift as 
it is possible to devise. 





The Evolution of 
a Girl’s Ideal 


A Little Record of the Ripening of the Affec- 
tions to the Time of Love’s Coming. By 
CLARA E. LAavuGuuin., 50 cents net. 
Margaret E. Sangster says: ‘A fascinating 

study.... 4 A sort of revelation and interpre- 

tation, frank, ingenious and original.” 





By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D., Litt.D. 
Incentives for Life: Personal and Public 


By Author of “‘ Deborah” ‘‘ The Captain of the Janizaries,” ete. 
Discusses the determining factors in a life of purpose. 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net. 
Progressive, comprehensive and 


versatile. Practical because of its concreteness ; philosophical because it deals with basal truths. 
The abundance of metaphor and illustration gives it vivacity, forbids dullness, and renders it stim- 


ulating and suggestive. 





RollicKing Rhymes 

for Youngsters 

By Amos R, WELLS. Illustrated in colors by 
L. J. Bridgman. 4to, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00 net. 


L: J. Bridgman, whose unique illustrations 
in ‘‘Guess” last year made him famous, has 
united with Amos R. Wells to produce this 
ideal child’s book. Mr. Wells is already well 
known as a writer for children. 





The Gift of the 
Magic Staff 


The Story of Paul’s Journey in Two Wonder- 
lands. By Fannie E. OSTRANDER, Author 
of ‘“‘Baby Goose.” Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


An ideal blending of the healthfully fanciful 
fairy element with the healthful teaching of 
elementary morals. In a most entertaining way 
Miss Ostrander takes the child through many 
delightful experiences. 





“* Since ‘ Bob, Son of Battle,” no better study of dog nature.’’—Outlook 


My Dogs in the North Land 


By EGerton R. Youna. 


Illustrated and decorated. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


‘We are strongly tempted to characterize it as the best book about dogs that we have ever 


read. 
book to all dog lovers. 


There are reasons in plenty for this judgment. 
It will delight them beyond measure.”— Syracuse Herald. 


We most enthusiastically commend the 





By Author of ‘‘Araminta and Arabella”’ 


The Queen of 
Little Barrymore Street 
By GERTRUDE SMITH. 75 cents net. 

‘* Leaves an inexplicably pleasant impression. 
There is a note of joyousness, rare in modern 
books, that is kept up consistently throughout, 
and a pretty picture of a perfectly happy little 
girl that gives the book distinction.” — The Sun. 


REVELI 


A -ChAicage 


LEMING H. 


) 
New Vor 





An idealized Study of the Human Body 


The Story ofa 
Living Temple 
By F. M. and M. H. Rossiter. $1.00 net. 
“One of the few works that van be put into 
the hands of young people with propriety and 
positive benefit.”— Detroit Free Press. 
“It is a success both as a piece of literature 
and as a scientific work.”—Christian Advocate, 


S.- Toronto, 27R 


COMPANY, Publisher @y | 











Invaluable for Holiday and 
Wedding Gifts 





HOME THOUGHTS _ 


First and Second Series 
| By “C” of the “N. Y. Evening Post” 





THE CHURCHMAN: “It is hard to turn to a p 
smile shrewdly at us with some well-turned sentence of deft and kindiy criticism.’ 


EDWARD BOK, Editor Ladies’ Home Journal: “Here, at last, is a book on 


e anywhere that does not 











| 
| Home’ that really says something, and can do something for any one who reads 
| its fine truths of the best home living. It is a book that lifts one up. It makes 
you feel glad it was written.” 
| | MARGARET E. SANGSTER: “They are so womealy, so sensible, and 80 
entertaining, that y will set off anew on a mission of helpfulness. . are 
Something Tike a voicé crying in the wilderness of our hurrying modern society.” 





| | Two vols., each complete in itself, $1.20 net’each (postage 10c.). The set in a vor, cloth, 
| $2 40. met: (postage 20c.) half calf, 86 00 net. 


: Of all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the Publishers 
|| A. S. BARNES. & ,CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘Revell’s New Fiction 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY 


SEND FOR OUR UNIQUI 


First 
Edition 
50,000. 


LIS! 


By Author of “* Black Rock,”’ “‘ The Sky Pilot,’’ ae Y rinse 
Glengarry School Days 


By Raupu Connor. Illustrated. 


Edition 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. a 


The new story fittingly supplements “ The Man from Glengarry ” (now 140th 1000). 


‘His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. 


Ralph Connor is a man to 


keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day.”—Publie Ledger. 
‘His men are sturdy giants of the forest, whose power breathes from every word.”— Tribune, 


Chicago. 


‘*His field is unquestionably his own.”— Herald, Boston. 





A True Story of Indian Life 

Two Wilderness 
Voyagers 
By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. Cloth, $1.50. 

The one of “‘The Mississippi Bubble’’ says : 
‘*Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely buck- 
skinned manikins. He gives us the West, but 
without pose—a white story done in red.” 





A College Girl’s Story 


Janet Ward 2; 2ie"Manse 
By Margaret E. Sanester. Cloth, $1.50. 
_ Mary E, Wilkins says: ‘‘A really merito- 
rious book for girls is,sinee MissAleott laiddown 
her pen, so unusual; but here is one which 
meets well the need. . . . Anabsorbing story ; it 
is full of interest for the general public as well.” 














A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of the Prophet 


By ALFRED H. Henry. 


‘He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


There is nothing lurid or 


sensational or overdrawn about his picture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending—a page 


torn from the story of a ruined life. 


None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 


the same class with this really strong story.”— Commercial Advertiser. 





By Author of “* Fishin’ Jimmy ”’ 
Aunt Abby’s Neighbors 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“A book you will read and treasure, laugh over 
and cry over, read at odd moments, or study and 
mark and learn from. You’ll give it away and 
have to get another copy.”—S. S. Times. 





By Author of “‘A Lily of France’’ 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism. By CAROLINE 
ATWATER Mason, 16mo, eloth, 75 cents. 
‘Has only one fault—it isn’t long enough.— 

Would that other story-tellers could write so 

pungently or engrossingly as to make readers 

long for more. She handles her material with 
rare skill.” — Boston Globe. 





Where Coal is King 


FIFTH EDITION 


The Coal-Miner’s Story 


Those BlacK Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


Jacob Riis says: ‘‘It interested me greatly. 


By WILLIAM F. GIBBons. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
More power to his elbow.” 


“Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 
tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. It is written from plain, heartfelt interest in the 
‘ black diamond’ men, and the brisk action of the story holds the attention firmly.”— The Outlook. 





cA Tale of Two Continents 
A Chinese Quaker 


By NELLIE BLESSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Tn this ‘ unfictitious’ novel Mrs. Eyster has 
embodied oriental picturesqueness with ocei- 
dental progressiveness, and the romantic 
element is charmingly interwoven.” 
San Francisco Examiner. 


LEMING H. 


Netw Vor d l 


\ | OF ai Terey x « 





> Washington 


A Story of Power and Purpose 
Fool’s Gold & U3%%. 
A Novel by ANNIE RayMonpD STILLMAN. $1.50. 
‘A veritable literary inn. . . . A plot that is 
out of the ordinary. . . . Displays unusual skill. 
... A wholesome stimulant after the incessant 
cries for recognition from so much that is 
pernicious.” —Boston Transcript. 


REVELL COMPANY, Publisher 


St.- Toronto, 2 








HANDBOOK cr 1903 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER 


Prayer Meeting Topics 
From lists submitted by over 150 different 
pastors we have taken the best and have 
arranged them with a view to unity, to progress 
in interest, to variety and to adaptation to 
the conditions of the church at different seasons 
of the year. They will be found of exceptional 
worth. 


Daily Bible Readings 
With the general topics, The Words of Christ 
and The Words of the Apostles. 


Religious and 
Denominational Information 


Latest statisties, with interesting analyses 
of Congregational strength throughout the 
country. 


Congregational Catechism 
Creed of 1883 
Y. P. S. C. E. and 
Junior Y. P. S. C. E. 
Prayer Meeting Topics 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts,; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 





BOSTON - 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


= CHICAGO 





Education 


Talladega College, Alabama, has an av- 
erage annual enrollment of about 550. 
There are thirty in its graduating classes 
this year. Its departments are theolog- 
ical, collegiate, college preparatory, nor- 
mal, grammar and industrial. Fifty have 
graduated from the theological depart- 
ment alone, many of whom are pastors 
of A. M. A.churches inthe South. Three 
are in Africa, and a number are in Yale 
University as post graduate students- 
The college is now enlarging Foster 
Hall, so as to double its boarding capac- 
ity. 


Fellowship in the Northwest 


IN SNOHOMISH COUNTY 


Fellowship is one of the watchwords of our 
Northwestern Congregational work. (Snoho- 
mish County has taken up a scheme of bi- 
monthly fellowship meetings in different parts 
of its field, similar to that of Walla Walla 
County. 

The population of this county is growing 
rapidly, owing to its lumber, agricultural and 
mineral resources. A church was organized 
at Machias Aug. 9, and a new house of wor- 
ship will be dedicated in a few days. At Hart- 
ford Junction new work was organized Oct. 8, 
and a meeting house will be constructed. Rev. 
R. H. Parker has charge of this work. A day 
and two nights are spent at some point in the 
county once in two months by ministers and 
delegates from all the county churches, preach- 
ing and discussing themes of vital importance 
to the religious life. The result is the devel- 


| opment of an esprit de corps among young and 


unacquainted Congregational churches. To 
know one another and to become interested 
in Congregational history ard principles is a 
vital need before any fusion of feeling and 
sentiment can take place, or powerful united 
action for any good cause. 

Two Presbyterian churches in this part of 
the Northwest have recently come to our fel- 
lowship. That of Lopez Island has been 
turned over to us by Presbyterian authori- 
ties, and the Knox church of Vancouver, 
B. C., which has been out of touch for a while 
with Presbyterian authorities, has voted to 


| a8k for our fellowship. The British Columbia 


churches now affiliate with the Northwestern 


| Association of Washington. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


CITY MISSIONS 


In Seattle the recent event of chief interest 
has been the successful establishment of a 
Congregational Church Extension Society and 
the persuasion of Rev. J. T. Nichols of our 
Edgewater church to assume leadership of 


| this new movement. Seattle is getting ready 
|} to follow the example of Chicago and St. 


Louis, and in years to come will show an ever- 


| growing family of vigorous, self-sustaining 


Congregational churches. No missionary aid 
| will be asked for the support of our superin- 


tendent, as nearly the whole amount has been 


| pledged by the self-supporting churches of the 


city. Mr. Nichols finds his hands already 
more than full in the work which has provi- 


| dentially opened up before him. 


Anew church on Queen Anne Hill, one of 
the best residential districts of the city, has 
been organized and has gone vigorously to 
work to construct a building. It has held serv- 
ices now for a month, and has a congregation 
of 100 and a Sunday school of 140. This dis- 
trict has no other organized church and the 


| population is rapidly growing. 


Another church, born Nov. 16, at Oak Lake, 


| a suburb of Seattle, is a fruit of the joint ac- 
| tivity of the missionary workers and of Rev. 





William Burnett of Green Lake, who has been 
preaching here Sunday afternoons for several 
months. ‘ 

The Rainier Mission has been established 
at the south end of the city in a thickly popu- 
lated district of laboring people, many of them 
foreigners, and money has been subscribed by 
local Congregational churches to construct a 
building for its use. This building is to serve 
asacommon meeting place for the neighbor- 
hood, for Sunday school and preaching on 
Sunday, boys’ clubs and reading room facili- 
ties during the.week. | 

Work will be established at several other 
promising points about the city as soon as 

possible. ‘ E, L. 
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Hanging the Prophets 


On the afternoon before Children’s Sunday 
a small boy called at the home of the primary 
superintendent and in evident distress of 
mind asked breatblessly for his teacher. He 
was told by her sister that she was not at 
home. 

“Well, could you tell me about the com- 
mandments?” he panted, anxiously. “ They’s 
two of ’em that we have to say tomorrer for 
Children’s Day, an’ they aren’t in gramma’s 
Bible She’s looked an’ looked.” 

**Come in, dear, and sit down,” said Miss 
Alice, “and we’ll look for them in my Bible.” 

“Now which ones do you mean?” she 
asked, as she brought it. “‘‘Remember the 
Sabbath Day’? ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother’? ” 

**No, none o’ them,” answered the small 
boy, with wrinkled brow. “I know all that 
set. It’s—it’s the ones that have got all the 
prophets hangin’ on.” 

“*On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets’?” softly quoted 
Miss Alice, with smiling eyes. 

* Yes’m; 0, yes’m! That’s it!’ hecried joy- 
ously, drawing a long breath of relief, and 
Miss Alice wrote down the reference in Mat- 


thew for “‘ gramma’s ” benefit also. 
M, V. F. 








The Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society 
AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES 


The demands on the treasury of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society are increasing from 
year to year, because of the work that must be done 
in foreign languages. This home-foreign mission- 
ary work was carried on by a portion of the Swett 
legacy set apart for the purpose, until 1900, when 
it was exhausted, and for two years the ordi- 
nary receipts of the society have been used for 
it. This has resulted in diminishing the surplus 
that can be sent to New York for our work in the 
West. In order to continue this home-foreign work, 
even at present rates, to say nothing of the gradual 
increase which is sure to be called for, and to do 
our fair share of the Western work, which is so 
pressing, there is need of an increase of $20,000, 
at least, in the gifts of the churches. Shall we 
have it? 

The churches, through this society, are now 
preaching the gospel, in their own mother tongue, to 
Armenians, Finns, French, Germans, Greeks, Ital- 
ians, Norwegians, Poles, Swedes and Syrians. These 
nationalities represent one-fifth of the population 
of this state. Our churches spend $20,000 a year 
in preaching the gospel to them, and eighty times 
as much in preaching it to their own people. Noth- 
ing will so surely, or so quickly, bring these peoples 
into sympathy with the best things among us as 
the gospel. Nothing will do more towards making 
them helpful citizens of our Commonwealth. 

This society, then, asks with reason for a large 
increase in gifts from those who feel the force of 
the command to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture ; and asks it also from those who feel the dan- 
ger to our land from the greatly increasing immi- 
gration of our day. A much larger proportion of 
this constantly increasing immigration than is 
generally realized comes to Massachusetts. Two 
years ago more than 40,000 of them came into our 
state; last year 60,000. This State received in the 
last reported year more immigrants than any other, 
except New York and Pennsylvania. It received 
20,000 more than all the other New England 
States. It received more than all the following 
states and territories: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Our State 
is rapidly changing its component parts by immi- 
gration and by births as well. Whatever social, 
civic and political problems may arise out of this 
alien mass incorporate with us, and however diffi- 
cult their solution, the duty of the church is plain. 
To those who have it not the gospel must be 
preached. A leafiet giving facts as to our foreign 
population and its distribution through the State 
may be had at the rooms of the society. Let the 
churches only consider these facts and they will 
cherish and abundantly provide for this home-for- 
eign work. JOSHUA CoIT, 

Sor Executive Committee. 
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Glenwood 
Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 
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\» Biblesfrom §§ cents upwards. 
For sale by all leading booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by the arrangement of the ‘‘ Helps’? in alphabetical order in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


These 
‘photographs and contain the Concise Bible Dictionary, Com- 
bined Condordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 

The International Evangel says: “The most sensible, serviceable, cone 
Teachers’ Bible we have ever seen.’ 

Prices from $1.20 upwards. 
Bibles of every description in all — o binding and various sizes of 
Text Bibles from 35 cents upwards. American Standard Edition of t 
Revised Bible from $1.00 upwards. Nelson's Sunday-school Scholar's 


‘* Helps” are illustrated from recent 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 














DYSPEPSIA AN®_oTHER 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, 4 

liberal sample, ‘that will prove the claims I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 


tion cannot harm yous aoe in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


Qe, Chestztanctans 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York 
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LAROCHE 


- AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 








E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, > addi- 
tional | nstruction in New hg oe ag Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902, ry A.M. 
For Catalogue or i ie ad's infocmat on ap! ly to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, r, Me 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Full Courses. Practical Discipline. For in- 
formation write to Prof. ©. 0. DAY. 





CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
Year began Sept. 24th, 1902. 
HARTFORD Open to college graduates of all 
denominations on equal terms. 
Thorough Ample 
training. equipment. 
ied eseny. aise SEMINARY 
ous Pedag: p 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN, 


WABAN SCHOOL, MES 


Home school for borgnty -five boys. 
PILLSBURY, A. M., 





incipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Ned acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hoc 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Pria., Lewel, Mass. 





MASSACHTARTTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 


Besident pupils, $1,000. The Cambridge School , 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.4M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For Young Women. Established eu 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M., Prin. College tory 
and general courses. Two Years’ course for ig School 
graduates 26 acres. Golf links, tennis courts, etc, Cata- 
fogue, address Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Preaching Future Punishment 


This topic awakened a good deal of interest 
at the last Ministers’ Meeting. Dr. Ainslie 
in his introduction said that in his presenta- 
tion of the subject he would strive to show 
that penalty is in the nature of things, that it 
is graded according to guilt and that punish- 
ment must continue as long as sin continues. 
Dr. Ainslie thinks harm has been done 
through unscriptural presentations of the 
doctrine, that ministers should not say more 
than Christ said or less, and that this should 
be said in the spirit of Christ. In the discus- 
sion that followed nearly every one expressed 
his belief in the doctrine, but thought it had 
been overlooked in pulpit ministrations be- 
cause of failure to place sufficient emphasis 
on the fact of sin. 


The Gospel in the Heart of the City 


In connection with an address on The New 
Testament Minister, given in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium last Monday, Mr. Morgan em- 
braced the opportunity to express his con- 
viction that men in the center of a city like 
Chicago can be reached even in the busiest 
part of the day if a man comes to them witha 
message from the Master, and that a great 
auditorium should be built at once for use as 
a Christian church in the very heart of the 
city. Mr. Morgan forgot that he was speak- 
ing from the platform of a building which is 
in the center of the city, which cost not less 
than $1,800,000 and is devoted to Christian 
uses day and night, year in and year out. He 
overlooked the fact that only a f:w blocks 
distant the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
has a large auditorium and a church whose 
members are ready to do any kind of Christian 
work within their reach. The Pacific Garden 
Mission attracts a large audience of men every 
evening, and Dr. Gunsaulus has difficulty in 
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finding a building large enough for the audi- 
ences he draws every Sunday morning in the 
very heart of the city. At present Dr. Driver 
of the People’s Church is filling McVickar’s 
Theater. So far as the presentation of the 
gospel in the center of the city of Chicago is 
concerned, it is doubtful if it could be done 
more effectively than it now is, even if other 
buildings for the purpose were erected. 


Debt Raising at Galesburg 


Central Church, Galesburg, formed by the 
union of the old First Church of Christ (Con- 
gregational) and the First Congregational, is 
worshiping in a model edifice architecturally, 
and in adaptation to its purposes. This edi- 
fice was completed and dedicated in 1897, near 
the beginning of the pastorate of Dr. C. A. 
Vincent, its present pastor. The corner stone 
was laid during the pastorate of Dr. A. F. 
Sherrill. The cost of the building complete 
was nearly $80,000, but it has proved none too 
large for the church’s accommodation. A few 
weeks since Dr. Vincent called a meeting of 
trustees, deacons and heads of organizations 
connected with the church and suggested that 
steps be taken at once to pay the debt, which 
consisted of $20,000 in bonds and about $6,000 
in notes. Bequests to the church reduced 
this amount to nearly $24,000. On Nov. 16an 
effort was made to secure the entire amount. 
The day was rainy and the audience was 
smaller than usual, but $19,500 were pledged. 
Canvassers busied themselves during the 
week, so that the following Sunday the whole 
amount was pledged. Those who do not pay 
cash give their notes at five per cent. interest, 
payable in five years. The success in raising 
this large sum of money is due to the courage, 
good sense and earnestness of Dr. Vincent 
and to the hearty loyalty of the church to his 
leadership. 


Chicago, Nov. 29 FRANKLIN. 








863 
The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 7-13. The Appeal of Christ to 
Strength. Matt. 20: 20-28; 25: {430; Rom. 
14: 12-23; 15: 1-3; Ps. 111: 1-10. 
Christianity not an easy religion. 

tunity of strength in unselfishness. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 831.) 


The oppér- 





The American Board has received communica- 
tions from native and American friends in Bulgaria 
urging it to make known to the churches in this 
country that Mr. S. J. Shoomkoff is not vouched 
for by them, and that he should not be encouraged 
to appear in churches appealing for funds. 








BOTTLE BABIES 


Bottle babies are so likely 
What can be 
done? More milk, condensed 


to get thin. 


milk, watered milk, household 
mixtures—try them all. Then 
try a little Scott’s Emulsion in 
the bottle. 

It does for babies what it 
does for old folks—gives new 
firm flesh and 
You'll be please with the re- 
sult. It takes only a little in 
milk to make baby fat. 


strong life, 


We'll send you a I'ttieto try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE. 409 Pear! street, New York 




















MAIN BUILDING, ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Under Instructors of Recognized Standing 

The advantages of a higher education which would enable the mechanic 
and wage-earner, the clerk or the school teacher to progress along the lines of 
a chosen vocation and which are lost oftentimes by reason of lack of time or 
means, are now brought within the reach of all through 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
The biggest capital a young man has to invest is his spare time and the 


use he makes of it determines his success. 


The American School of Correspondence, formerly of 
Boston, offers courses by correspondence in 


ENGINEERING 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Stationary and Marine Engineering, Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing; Navi- 
gation, Architecture, Telephony, Mechanical and Perspective Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, Textile Manufacturing. 
Also 40 Short Special Engineering Courses. 








INSTRUCTION UNDER MEMBERS OF 
THE FACULTY OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 








Mention Zhe Congregationalist. 





All students are under the instruction of the men who preside over the Laboratories and teach the classes of the 
Armour Institute of Technology. All work, therefore, will receive full credit toward resident work at Armour Institute, 
should the student at any time continue his studies there. 

For Example: Parts 1-6 of the work on Mechanical Drawing mastered under these auspices will be accepted as. 
entrance preparation on that subject to the Freshman Class, College of Engineering. 

As a help in their studies, students in full engineering courses are furnished a Technical Reference Library 
(in 10 volumes) in addition to regular instruction papers. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL .OF CORRESPONDENCE 


—AT — 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Catalogue upon request. 
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864 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Is the Prayer Meeting a 
Thermometer 


BY REV. EDWARD A. GEORGE, 
WILLIMANTIC, CT. 


If the prayer meeting is the thermometer of 
a church, as is sometimes claimed, it meas- 
ures at best only the temperature of a certain 
expressive fervor. It is a question whether 
there may not be other forms of heat energy 
in Christian experience, the intensity of which 
the conventional midweek meeting cannot 
indicate. The prayer meeting may register 
the boiling point in a church which is not 
utilizing its energy, but is expending it in 
blowing a whistle rather than in running ma- 
chinery. The story is told of a steamboat 
which had so large a whistle that when the 
whistle was blown the paddle wheels were 
obliged to stop. “Testifying” is not always 
accompanied by Christian activity, nor Chris- 
tian activity by testifying. Conversely, the 
prayer meeting thermometer may mark the 
freezing point in a church which, notwith- 
standing, is doing much honest Christian 
work. 

The widespread decline of this service may 
be due to other causes than decline in the gen- 
eral Christian life. It is possible that the 
particular form of Christian energy which 
has here manifested itself may have only 
given place to other forms. Transmutation 
from one form to another is ene condition of 
the conservation of energy. There is no de- 
nying that public testimony in meetings has 
waned, but we are not on that account to im- 
agine that Christianity has lost power. It 
may be that the insistence on old forms of 
expression, now uncongenial to many, is a 
mistake. If Christians are not interested in 
the prayer meeting, they may be interested in 
other things equally good, and to insist that 
they shall maintain the testifying enthusiasm 
may mean a great loss of power. The church 
should seek to suggest and inspire a wider 
and more varied scope for Christian enthusi- 
asm. Many good Christians who shrink from 
speaking of their inner life in public welcome 
other opportunities to exercise their Christian 
energy with positive eagerness. Uncongenial 
expressions of the Christian life are always in 
danger of becoming unreal. 

In the days of the revival, testimony to 
thrilling experience was spontaneous and in- 
spiring. Persons converted after the fashion 
of Saul of Tarsus have much to talk about. 
Others whose awakening to spiritual realities 
is more gradual and less thrilling have less to 
tell. It is a mistake to expect to hear as much 
from them. With the new emphasis on Chris- 
tian nurture, the gradual training of the 
young up into a Christian experience, this 
very thing should be expected, the decline of 
enthusiastic testimony. _With our method of 
Christian influence changed, we should not 
expect the method of expression to remain 
the same. 

The decline of testimony has at least one 
encouraging side. The disposition to lay bare 
the inner life in a public meeting is no longer 
the distinguishing mark of church member- 
ship, and many who have been excluded by 
the idea that this disposition was the one 
essential may come to feel that church mem- 
bership is for them also. When testifying 
was prominent, the unemotional and reticent 
and practical too often felt themselves disqual- 
ified for church membership by their very 
spiritual constitution. With this feature of 
Christian experience less prominent, such will 
feel themselves less disqualified. Many such, 
indeed, are taking their places in the church, 
to their own and to the church’s great benefit, 








How One Woman Is Accumulating Wealth 


There lives in Fosmertventa a wonderful business 
woman, who has cleared se thousand dollars in the 
last rae ey the sale of M “small household necessity, 
whic ufactured at her own home It re- 


maui 
pt ay twenty. five cents. She will gladly assist any 
of the readers of this paper to make — for them 
selves, as she has done. Particulars f. Addr 
Mrs. Martha Baird, 227 DeRoy Bidg., Pittsburg, P. 





who a generation ago would have felt them- 
selves excluded. The midweek meeting of 
the old order was a stimulus to a certain type 
of Christian, but a discouragement to every 
other type. Those other types are more likely 
now to receive recognition. The man who 
never “speaks in meeting” may come to feel 
that he has as much right to a place in the 
church as the exhorter, and this man may 
teach us new ways of expressing Christianity 
better than the old. Testimony to the truth 
and blessedness of Christianity is given in 
many other ways than by formal words. We 
have no right to dictate the method of the 
Spirit’s operation; no right so to emphasize 
any one method as to obscure others. 

The steam gauge indicates the power of a 
steam engine, but it indicates nothing what- 
ever on a dynamo. We may be looking for 
steam when the air is thrilling with sparks. 
We are not to insist on measuring electricity 
with a steam gauge, nor on measuring all 
forms of spiritual intensity with the prayer 
meeting thermometer. 





Rey. Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh 
once described the late Dr. Parker of Lon- 
don as “the greatest genius of the English 
pulpit.” Dr. Parker’s conception of his voca- 
tion as a preacher was peculiar. There were 
times when he seemed to have the phonograph 
idea of himself, or, to put it otherwise, to 
think that he was a “pulpit medium.” “It is 
not I who speak in the pulpit,” he once 
said, “I never know what I am going to say 
until I begin to speak. . .. I know only my 
topic. .. . At the end of a sermon I have little 
idea what I have said.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTon MINISTERS’ mipeesne Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 8. 
10.80 a. M. Speaker, Rev. C. H. Oliphant; subject, 


Communion and Other Services Liturgically and De- 
votionally considered. 











NEW DEPARTVRE IN 
— PAPERS 





Boys ‘World 


oy for the Sunday-school, to solve 
ot boy P problem. 
neta neper se | to bring beys inte the school and 
0! 
weekl ht-pa, r for boys, printed 
in’s colors, ly eight ror on and ad Feaves cut. ice with- 
in the — a ine we ool, 

A paper pla oe - sure to delight 
as well as helpt boys, Fintended to bi ring boye to see 
and apply the princi; a of the Sunday-school in 
their own eve’ “24 om 

Conducted ope of ablest Christian 

writers end werkere with boys. Treats of every- 
thing of interest to boys—home, school, shop, play- 
ground, Faae school, church, etc. News 2 suc- 
cessfu ys, brave deeds done by boys. 
Interesting stories and incidents, science, mec! 

= sone on 
caving | money, ma things, 
Table @ he eg Drawer, etc. ht large four. 
column pages. 
eg only Sunday-school paper published for boys 


verlee, in lots of three or more, addressed to one 

=p © cents each _ yp Bie 6c. per quar- 

jingle subscription, cents per year. 
pecial rates for tnwrenacston, Samples free. 











Girls Companion 


aS weekly — paper, rinted in orton, 
e size and genera! plan as our boys’ 

“The rls te. have something of their pa 
some: pes hold them to the school, and to help 
them in their every-day life. 
ar nae and incidents of of 7 

en! ng 0 ~< in wh 

ris are interested— Earning ec Aowdi J ty 

aining and keepi health h, H ork and 
Enjoyment, Girls at School, Girls of ce Rey _— 
Deeds Worth Doing, Devotional Th 
Stories, saareeee and departments ae = 
— _ ris. 

ure grave the attendance of girls— 
anton ‘their terest in the school and the lessons. 
Sure to help the teacher. 

THE ONLY GIRLS’ PAPER OF ANY 

KIND PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Price, in lots of three or more, addressed to one 
person, cents each per year, 6c. per quar- 
ter. Single subscription, 50 cents per year. 
Special rates for introduction. Samples free. 











DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
@ 36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 















or 


You Live to Learn— 


and you will learn to live 
better when you buy 

Biscuit, Crackers and Wafers in 

In-er-seal Packages. 


They are put up that way 
for their good—for your good. 
Always fresh, clean, crisp. 


For example try a 5 cent package of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


Zu Zu Gincer Snaps 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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6 December 1902 





R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at. 
Boston or Chicago. 











GOOD BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


HE books described on this and the following three pages are only a few of the genuine book 
T bargains offered at the Congregational Bookstores in Boston and Chicago. We mention 
here some that make acceptable Christmas presents at small outlay, but we want all readers 
of The Congregationalist to know that axy book which they see reviewed or advertised anywhere can 
always be secured at their own Publishing Society’s Bookstores, usually at a large reduction from 
the advertised price. Why not order a// your books for Christmas here? For other attractive books 
at very moderate prices, especially juveniles, send for the Thanksgiving number of Zhe Wellspring, 
which has a list entirely different from this. Also our 100-page General Catalogue, with numerous 
illustrations, describes and quotes prices on choice books in all departments of literature, and con- 
tains the cream of all the various publishers’ lists. Both the above free on request. Everything in 
the book line should be ordered from The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 175 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, where prompt, intelligent service and right prices can always be depended upon. 
J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 








HERETOFORE COSTING ABOUT 


STANDARD BOOKS AT 25 CENTS EAC ORE cst 


Every year new books are added to the number which we are able to sell at low prices, because 
of expiration of copyright, or the publication of competing editions. We have lists of several hundred 
standard books by the best-known authors, which we carry in 25-cent and 45cent editions, which 
formerly cost several times that sum. We cannot take space to print full lists here, but will gladly 
mail them to any who apply. Here are a few titles that have never before been offered by us, and for 
the most part never offered by anybody heretofore except at very much higher prices. 

The books in the following list and others mentioned in the lists referred to we sell at 
25 cents net, 35 cents postpaid, in neat, well-bound, cloth editions, clearly printed on fairly good 
paper; or at 45 cents net, 60 cents postpaid, in better binding, on better paper, in much handsomer 
form. Both editions will be found marvels of cheapness. Why buy paper books when durable cloth 


bindings can be had at about the same price? 








Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Throne of David. J. H. Ingraham. 











An American Girl in London. Sarah Jeanette | The Marble Faun. 

Duncan. be House of Seven Gables. Nathaniel Haw-| The Pleasures of Life. John Lubbock. 
Allan Quartermain. H. Rider Haggard. cso Samantha at Saratoga. “Josiah Allen’s 
Biglow Papers. James Russell Lowell. a pred “cma ne — rong ted Wife.” Z 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. pcg ee ee — — Story of John G. Paton. Rev. James Paton. 
The Last Confession. Hall Caine. The Pillar of Fire. J. H. Ingraham. Views Afoot. Bayard Taylor. 

The Gold Bug. Edgar Allan Poe. Prince of the House of David. J.H.Ingraham.| Walden. Henry D. Thoreau. 


We also have the principal works of Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Cooper, George Eliot, Carlyle, Emerson, G. A. Henty, 
Rosa N. Carey, Georg Ebers, R. D. Blackmore, Kipling, Stevenson, and many well-known classics, all at this same low 
price, 25 cents net, 35 cents postpaid, and 45 cents net, 60 cents postpaid, in better form. 


We also have the following good girls’ books attractively printed and bound, most of which have been $1.25 each 
heretofore. Now 25 cents each net, 35 cents postpaid. 

WY Annice Wynkoop, Artist. Adelaide L. Rouse. 
Bek’s First Corner. Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
Daddy’s Girl. L. T. Meade. 

The Deane Girls. A. L. Rouse. 


Robin Redbreast. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Sara a Princess. Fannie E. Newberry. 

Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline. Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
A Very Naughty Girl. L. T. Meade. 

Duxbury Doings. Caroline B. LeRow. A Very Odd Girl. Annie E. Armstrong. 

Growing Up. Jennie M. Drinkwater. The Clock on the Stairs. Alice Weber. 

Joyce’s Investments. Fannie E. Newberry. | Grandmother Dear. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Miss Ashton’s New Pupil. Mrs. S. S. Robbins. | Six Little Princesses. Mrs. E. Prentiss. 

Miss Prudence. Jennie M. Drinkwater. 








The following are similar in style and price and are specially interesting to boys. They are 
also bound in cloth with attractive side dies in colors. 


Olaf the Glorious. Robert Leighton. 

To Greenland and the Pole. Gordon Stables. 

Comrades. Fannie E. Newberry. 

The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. Robert 
Leighton. 

Wan Lun and Dandy: A Chinese Boy and Dog. 
James Otis. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 
Jules Verne. 

Story of John G. Paton. A Splendid Mis- 
sionary Biograpby. 

Grandfather’s Chair. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Every Inch a Sailor. Gordon Stables. 
The Golden Galleon. Robert Leighton. 


Grettir the Outlaw: AnIceland Story. S. Bar- 
ing Gould. 

How Jack Mackenzie Won His Epaulets. Gor- 
don Stables. 

The Log of the Flying Fish. Harry Colling- 
wood. 

From the Earth to the Moon. Jules Verne. 

Nat the Naturalist. Geo. Manville Fenn. 

The Mysterious Island. Jules Verne. 

G. A. Henty’s numerous historical stories are offered at the same price, 25 cts. net, 35 cts. postpaid. The Thanksgiving 
number of The Wellspring gives titles and includes a number of his recent copyrighted stories at 50 cts. each, 62 cts. postpaid, 
heretofore sold at $1.50 and never before offered at this low rate. 
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Popular Stories at Reduced Prices 





We present herewith a list of excellent stories by authors of well-established reputation 
which we can now furnish in substantial cloth binding at greatly reduced prices: 


A King’s Pawn. Hamilton Drummond. 

A Modern Mercenary. K. and Hesketh Priteh- 
ard. 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
Doyle. 

Anne, Miss C. F. Woolson. 

Arms and the Woman. Harold MacGrath. 

Autocrats, The. C. K. Lust. 

Aztec Treasure House, The. 

Barabbas. Marie Corelli. 

Black Tortoise. Frederic Villers. 

Caleb West. F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Captain Dieppe. Anthony Hope. 

Choir Invisible, The. James Lane Allen. 

Doom Castle. Neil Munro. 

Elder Boise. Everett Tomlinson. 

Emma. Jane Austen. 

Fated to be Free. Jean Ingelow. 

For the Freedom of the Sea. Cyrus T. Brady. 

Forty Modern Fables. Geoige Ade. 

Gentleman of France, A. J.Stanley Weyman. 

Graustark. G. B. McCutheon. 

Heart’s Highway, The. Mary E. Wilkins. 

Houseboat on the Styx, The. John Kendrick 
Bangs. 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim. 
Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. 

In the Palace of the King. F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 

In Hostile Red. J. A. Altsheler. 


A. Conan 


T. A. Janvier- 


The above books are so well known as to need no description or commendation by us. 





In the Forest. Maximilian Foster. 

Invisible Links. Selma Laugerlof. 

Isles of the Winds, The. S. R. Crockett. 

Jessamy Bride, The. F. Frankfort Moore. 

Joscelyn Cheshire. Sara Beaumont Kennedy: 

Jupiter Lights. Miss C. F. Woolson. 

King Noanett. F. J. Stimson. 

Lady of Castelimarch, The. Owen Rhoscomy!l. 

Landlord at Lion’s Head, The. W. D. Howells. 

Letters from My Mill. Alphonse Daudet. 

Life of Gladstone. H. W. Lucy. 

Life on the Mississippi. Mark Twain. 

Lion’s Brood, The. Duffield Osborne. 

Little Journey in the World, A. Charles J)ud- 
ley Warner. 

Little Minister, The. J. M. Barrie. 

— Sister in the Wilderness, A. Lillian 

ell. 

Maid of Maiden Lane. Amelia E. Barr. 

Mansfield Park. Jane Austen. 

Man’s Woman, A. Frank Norris. 

Marcella. Mrs. E. Humphry Ward. 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. F. P. Dunne. 

McTeague. Frank Norris. 

New England Nun, A. Mary E. Wilkins. 

North’anger Abbey. Jane Austen. 

Off the Skelligs. Jean Ingelow. 

On the Wings of Occasion. Joel Chandler 
Harris. 





Pan Michael. H. Sienkiewicz. 


Perlycross. R. D. Blackmore. 

Persuasion. Jane Austen. 

Pride and Prejudice. Jane Austen. 

Pride of Jennico, The. Egerton Castle. 

Prince Otto. R. L. Stevenson. 

Princess Aline. Richard Harding Davis. 

Prisoner of Zenda, The. Anthony Hope. 

Pursuit of the Houseboat, The. John Kendrick 
Banks. 

Refugees, The. A. Conan Doyle. 

Roweny in Boston. M. L Pool. 

Saracinesca. F. Marion Crawford. 

Sarah De Berenger. Jean Ingelow. 

Sense and Sensibility. Jaue Austen. 

Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 

Soldiers of Fortune. Richard Harding Davis. 

Sowers, The. Henry Seton Merriam. 

Tales of Mean’ Streets. Arthur Morrison. 

Tartarin of Tarascon and Tartarin of the Alps. 
Alphonse Daudet. 

The Backwoodsman. H. A. Stanley. 

The Black Douglas. S. R. Crockett. 

The Good Red Earth. Eden Phillpotts. 

The Professor’s Daughter. Anna Farquhar. 

The Road to Frontenac. Samuel Merwin. 

The Worldlings. Leonard Merrick. 

Via Crucis. F. Marion Crawford. 

Wartime Wooing, A. Capt. Charles King. 

With Fire and Sword. H. Sienkiewicz. 

Zanoni. Bulwer- Lytton. 


They 


are from the various leading publishers and some are by the most popular living authors, and with 
few exceptions are recent copyright works, published at $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 per volume. We offer 
them at 50 cts. per volume net, 60 cts. postpaid. 


Popular Books for Young People at Reduced Rates 


The above list of books for adults may well. be supplemented by the following list of Juveniles. 
These are also by well-known and popular authors and have been issued heretofore by well-known pub- 
lishers at $1.50 and $1.25 each. All are copyrighted and all are handsomely bound and well illustrated. 


Adventures of Jimmy Brown, The. W. L. 
Alden. 

Around the Yule Log. Willis Boyd Allen. 

aga Neighborhood, The. Faye Hunting 
on. 

Captain Polly. Sophie Swett. 

Castle Daffodil. Murtha B. Banks. 

Colonel’s Money, The. Lucy C. Lillie. 

Cruise of the Canoe Club, The. W. L. Alden. 

Derrick Sterling. C. K. Munroe. 

Dr. Lincoln’s Children. Kate W. Hamilton. 

Fairies of Fern Dingle. Harriet A. Cheever. 

Fanny’s Autobiography. Mrs. M. E. Drake. 

Flamingo Feather, The. C. K. Munroe. 

Green Garnet, The. Natalie L. Rice. 

Gregory the Armenian. Helen M. Robb. 


Household of Glen Holly. Lucy C. Lillie. 
Jo’s Opportunity. Lucy C. Lillie. 

Little Miss Boston. Harriet A. Cheever. 
Little Tommy. Sarah E. Ober. 
Margery’s Vacation. Ella B. Gittings. 


Mart Conner: A Fork Among Knives. Mrs. 
Frank Lee. 

Mildred’s Bargain. Lucy C. Lillie. 

Mississippi Schoolmaster, The. Henrietta 


Matson. 
Moral Pirates, The. 
Mr. Stubbs’ Brother. 
Nan. Lucy C. Lillie. 
New Robinson Crusoe, A. W. L. Alden. 
Pen’s Venture. Elvirton Wright. 
Proud Little Baxter, A. Frances B. Dilling- 


W. L. Alden. 


Rainproof Invention, The. Emily Weaver. 
Rolf House. Lucy C. Lillie. 

Red Mustang, The. W. O. Stoddard. 
Silent Pete. | 

Snowed In. Willis Boyd Allen. 

Son’s Victory, A. Fanny E. Newberry. 
St. Peter and Tom. Belle S. Cragin. 


St. Rockwell’s Little Brother. Harriet A. 
Cheever. 


Tim and Tip. 


Toby Tyler: or Six Weeks with a Circus. 
James Otis. 


Two Arrows. W. O. Stoddard. 
Wakulla. C. K. Munroe. 








ham. 


Young Capitalist, The. Linnie S. Harris. 


Any one of the above $1.00 and $1.25 books we offer during the holidays at a special price, 
45 cts. each, net, or 55 cts. each, postpaid. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Series 


A series of books compiled by special 
arrangement with the publishers of the Youth's 


Companion. 


of manners, customs and _ scenes 


countries indicated by the titles, making 


books of unique interest 
value. 
in cloth and handsomely illustrated. 


They contain vivid descriptions 
in tthe 


and permanent 


Each volume is attractively bound 
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pages each. List price, 40 cts, a volume. 
Our net price 30 cts. each; 38 cts. post- 
paid. 
The 


following volumes are now issued: 
THE WIDE WORLD 

NORTHERN EUROPE 
UNDER SUNNY SKIES 
TOWARD THE RISING SUN 


STRANGE LANDS NEAR HOME 


For the above or any other books, wherever advertised or published, address 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, at Boston or Chicago, as most conventent 





J. H. TEWKSBURY 
a | RR. 4 | Ma 

















Dainty Books for Christmas, only 28 cts. cach, postpaid 





Most books at this low price are too juvenile in style or too 
tawdry in appearance for use as presents to grown people of 


taste and refinement. 


These books, however, are by eminent 


writers, including many of our leading statesmen, college presi- 


dents and men in public life whose words have weight. 


They 


are received and read with interest and profit by the most 
thoughtful people, while in appearance they are as dainty as 
could be desired. We print herewith only a few of the most 
popular and desirable titles, including many now offered for 


the first time. 
each, postpaid. 


By Prof. Henry van Dyke, D. D. 


The Poetry of the Psalms. ~ 
Ships and Havens. 


By Pres. W. DeWitt Hyde. 
The Art of Optimism. 
The Cardinal Virtues. 
The Evolution of the College Student. 
By Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 


By the Still Waters. 
A Gentle Heart. 


How, When and Where to be a Christian. 


In Perfect Peace. 

Loving My Neighbor. 

The Secret of Gladness. 
Secrets of Happy Home Life. 
Summer Gathering. 

The Transfigured Life. 

Unto the Hills. 

Girls: Faults and Ideals. 
Young Men: Faults and Ideals. 


By Anna Robertson Brown. 
What Is Worth While? 
Culture and Reform. 
Giving What We Have. 
What Good Does Wishing Do? 


By Washington Gladden, D. D. 
The Practice of Immortality. 
Straight Shots at Young Men. 


By Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Background of Mystery. 

















75 cents. 











«| Be Starner 








By Frances J. Delano. 


This is the story which in a somewhat abridged form has been run- 
ning as a serial in Zhe Congregationalst. It makes a handsome as well 
as an extremely interesting book, and is illustrated from drawings by 


Charles Copeland, one of which we present herewith greatly reduced in 


size. 


Offered to Congregationalist subscribers at $1.00 postpaid, or free 
for three new subscribers to the paper for 6 months at $1.00 each. 


Note the authors. 


Our net price 28 cents 


|By Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 


Spiritual Lessons from the Brownings. 


By Prof. Albert S. Cook. 
The Artistic Ordering of Life. 


By Theodore P. Seward. 
Don’t Worry. 


By Orison S. Marden. 
An Iron Will. 
Cheerfulness as a Life Power. 
Economy. 
Good Manners and Success. 
Character the Grandest Thing. 
Hour of Opportunity. 


By E. S. Elliott. 
Expectation Corner. 
Conflicting Duties. 
Too Good to be True. 
Stillness and Service. 


By Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
The Soul’s Quest After God. 
The Supernatural. 

Salvation from Sin. 
Why Go to Church? 


By Rev. C. F. Dole. 
The Golden Rule in Business. 
The Problem of Deity. 
Luxury and Sacrifice. 





We sell them at only 40 cts. postpaid, 


as a Christmas present for young children. 


POLLY STATE; One of Thirteen 


Noble Womanhood. 


the most interesting Bible stories, largely from the Old Testament. 


$1.25 











By Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Conditions of Success in Public Life. 


By Ralph Waldo Prine. 
The Greatest Thing Ever Known. 
Character Building Thought Power. 


By Pres. C. F. Thwing. 
The Best Life. 
The Choice of a College. 
If | Were a College Student. 
God in His World. 
The Youth’s Dream of Life. 


By Mayor Seth Low. 
The Trend of the Century. 


By Booker T. Washington. 
Sowing and Reaping. 


By Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D. 
Faith as Related to Health. 
Consolation. 
The Truth about the Trouble at Rouridstone. 
Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in-Law. 


By Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, D. D. 
Now. 


By Edward Bok. 


The Young Man in Business. 


By Harriet A. Cheever, 
Little Jolliby’s Christmas. 
The Rescued Madonna. 


LITTLE PILGRIM BIBLE STORIES 


One year’s issues of the Little Pilgrim, our Bible story paper, have been bound up in 


a volume, making a handsome book of 208 pages, profusely illustrated and including some of 


Other interesting reading 


for children accompanies them, and the result is a book such as ordinarily would cost at least 


No mistake will be made in selecting this 





For the above or any other books, wherever advertised or published, address 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, at Boston or Chicago, as most convenient 


J. H. TEWKSBURY 
Business Manager 
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Beautiful New Sets by Favorite Authors 





Hawthorne’s Romances 


New Lenox Edition. Edited by Prof. Katharine Lee Bates. 


14 vols., beautifully printed and bound and put up in a box. 
Published at $10.50 in cloth. 
In limp leather, $17.50. Our 


MN 


An elegant presentation set. 
Our special price, $7,88 net. 
net soe $13.12. 











Tennyson’s Works 


New Farringford Edition. Edited by Prof. Eugene Parsons. 
Elegantly printed and bound and handsomely cased. 10 vols., 
cloth, $7.50. Our special net price, $5.62. Limp leather, 
$12.50. Our special price, $9.38 net. 


Mrs. Browning’s Complete Works 


Coxhoe Edition. Similarly edited and in equally 
elegant style. 6 vols., cloth. Published at $4.50. 
Limp leather, 


Robert Browning’s Complete Works 


Camberwell Edition. Edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A.Clarke. 12 vols., beautifully made. 
The set published in cloth at $9.00. Our price, | Our special price, $3.38 net. 
$6.75 net. Limp leather, $15.00. Our price, | $7.50. Our net price, $5.62. 


$11.25 net. 


The above are excellent selections for presentation to any one with literary tastes. 








The Bookshelf Series 


Illustrated volumes by popular authors, attractively bound in cloth, 
embracing stories by Louisa M. Atcotr, Susan Coo.incg, Mrs. Ewino, 
Laura Ricuarps, Mary P. WELLS Situ, LouisE CHANDLER MouLtTon, 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON, Lity F. WeEssELHoEFT, A. G. PLympron, 
HARRIET Rrescotr SporroRD, JEAN INGELOW and other writers. Each 
published at $1.00 or $1.25. Our special price, 50 cts. net; 60 cts., 
postpaid. 


MY BOYS. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
MOPSA THE FAIRY. By Jean Ingelow. 




















THE ISLAND ITIPOSSIBLE. By Harriet Mor-|’TWIXT YOU AND ME. By Grace LeBaron. 
gaa. SCOUTING FOR WASHINGTON. By John 
SPARROW THE TRAMP. By Lily F. Wessei- Preston True. 


A GUERNSEY LILY. By Susan Coolidge. hoeft 
3 : ‘ : JOLLY GOOD TIMES. B Mar P. Wells 
NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE. By Myra Sawyer | tHE DRIFTING ISLAND. By Walter Went | smith Sexes 
Hamlin. worth. ° 
TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Ste- 


DOUBLE PLAY. By Dr. William Everett. MICE AT PLAY. By Neil Forest. ia 


HESTER STANLEY AT ST. MARK’S. By 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

A LITTLE ASIERICAN GIRL IN INDIA. By 
Harriet A. Cheever. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL. By Juliana H. 


AMONG THE LINDENS. By Evelyn Raymond. 

THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. By Laura 
Richards. 

BED-TIME STORIES. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 


THEIR CANOE TRIP. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 
SIX TO SIXTEEN. By Juliana H. Ewing. 


HESTER STANLEY’S FRIENDS. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 
CASTLE BLAIR. By Flora Shaw. 


Ewing. WITH FIFE AND DRUM AT LOUISBOURG. 
THE RESOLUTE MR. PANSY. By Prof. Juhn| By J. M. Oxley. THE SECRET OF THE BLACK BUTTE. By 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF BRANTHAM. By| William Shattuck. 








Trowbridge. 
A FLOWER OF THE WILDERNESS. By A.G.| Evelyn Raymond. STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By Jean 
Plympton. HOPE BENHAM. By Nora Perry. Ingelow. 





LITTLE BOOM NUMBER ONE 


By Mrs. FRANK LEE, is a story that anybody, old or young, will find extremely interesting. 
This is the odd name given to a traveling photograph van. Snags, a bright but ignorant 
and homeless little waif, is attracted to it and to the daughter of the owner, who takes a 
fancy to him, and in spite of poverty and hard luck she succeeds in making quite a young 
The book is full of amusing situations, and those who know Mrs. Lee’s 


. LITTLE BOOM] BOOM 
NUMBER ONE 
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— the sbeve or any other books, wherever advertised or published, address 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, at Boston or Chicago, as most convenient J. H. TEWKSBURY 
usiness Manager 


man of him. 
other books can readily believe there isn’t a dull page in it. Published at $1.00. Sold 


to Congregationalist readers at 75 cents net; 85 cents postpaid. 
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Church and School in South- 


western Missouri 


We should have to import Ralph Connor to do 
justice to our Granby work. Granby is a mining 
town, fifty years old, with 2,000 people, and 
churches plenty of a sort; but never in its history 
before has it had a decent meeting house and a resi- 
dent pastor, of any faith, whose whole business was 
the ministry. Indeed, it was recently necessary to 
shoot the drunken pastor of one of the dominant 
sects in order toarrest him. To be a preacher there 
was to be disreputable, and there was no room at 
the inn for student Joe Neilan when he first came 
from Chicago Seminary. The “ man from Chicago,” 
however, proved to be himself a Missouri product, 
a mechanic before he had been student or preacher, 
and not only equal to building a church, largely 
with his own hands, but to giving the whole com- 
munity a new conception of a Christian minister. 
The church was dedicated in October. The t 
reformation has already begun—our usefulness in 
these parts being largely to provoke such—and 
other churches are making improvements. To be 
literal, one of them has been scraped out with a 
hoe. Mr. Neilan has gone back to his seminary, 
but Rev. Henry Bohn is settled on the field. Wedo 
not expect to build up a great church, but for Chris- 
tian service the field is boundless. This is our ro- 
mance, and the story Mr. Puddefvot, who has been 
visiting us, will tell you inthe East. We prefer that 
it should not be taken as typical of our work. 

A promising aggressive movement has been un- 
dertaken by Rev. Paul Burkhardt of the German 
Church, Springfield, who has gathered hopeful con- 
gregations of his nationality in Carthage and Webb 
City, considerable cities and both without German- 
speaking evangelical churches. The outlook for 
permanent work is good. 

Lebanon is in the midst of successful revival serv- 
ices under Evangelist Rowland. Pierce City has 
the foundation in of the $4,000 addition to its edi- 
tice. Joplin expects to dedicate its stone chapel on 
its new location by the first of the year. Pilgrim 
Church, Springfield, has added a new shingled roof, 
beautiful pews and a piano to its material progress, 
making it one of the best-equipped churches in the 
association. 

We were down the other day ordaining a bishop- 
coadjutor for the state of Arkansas. At least Rev. 
c. E. Fowler of Rogers is pastor of one of the two 
Congregational churches of that state. His semi- 
nary was Oberlin, as was that of a majority of the 
council. Northern immigration is helpiog the com- 
munity and chureh and the prospect was never so 
bright. We sat down in the beautiful and much 
needed new dining hall of Rogers Academy. Its 
proportions and decoration are an education in 
taste. Principal Weimer raised the money for it in 
the East this summer. There are over one hundred 
and fifty students. Congregational Arkansas will 
be heard from yet. 

Drury College began its year with an increase of 
students and several enthusiastic new teachers, 
though, in common with most of our Western col- 
leges, under the menacing prospect of becoming a 
female seminary, if the increasing disproportion of 
men tv women students continues. The equipment 
of scientific laboratories in the new Pearson Hall 
is nearly completed. President Day of Andover 








NEED TEETH 
Serious Failure of Body Comes from 
Lack of a Good Grinding Mill 


‘*A few years ago mother had her teeth 
all taken out, hoping in that way to relieve 
her suffering, but failed, and it left her gums 
so sensitive that the wearing of false teeth or 
the proper mastication of food were equally 
impossible, so that in the spring of 1901 she 
tailed rapidly, mind and body both giving 
way and for many weeks life and reason 
were despaired of. 

At one call of her physician he said she 
absolutely must take more nourishmert, some- 
thing easily digested, ‘try Grape-Nuts.’ I 
immediately obtained a package, prepared 
some with good, rich cream, and fed her 
from a teaspoon. She began to take it regu- 
larly and liked the food so well she would 
ask between times if we had any ready for 
her. She began to improve at once. 

It is now three months since she began eat- 
ing the food. She has fully recovered her 
health, looks better and is fleshier and stronger 
mentally and physically, than for many months 
previous. ‘ 

Grape-Nuts farnished the nourishment for 
her that it seemed impossible to get from 
any other kind of food.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





visited Drury in his swing around the eircle of 
Western institutions, gave us his encouraging im- 
pressions of the educational situation and made his 
plea for the higher forms of Christian service. 

H. P. D. 





Northern California 


SUNDAY SCHOOL METHODS 


First Church of Oakland has inaugurated two 
special forms of teaching. The pastor, Rev. C. R. 
Brown, is giving to fifty of his own teachers and of- 
ficers his course of twenty lectures on Old Testa- 
ment literature, delivered last year at Stanford Uni- 
versity. This is done at the request of the teachers 
for more Biblical instruction and is a direct fruitage 
of the pastor’s industrious seed-sowing, his chief 
aim and largest effort being to make the Biole well 
known and powerful in his people’s lives. The 
lectures are given from five to six on a week after- 
noon and the syllabus prepared for the Stanford 
class is used. Mr. Brown has given the class access 
to his own best books for collateral readings. This 
scientifie course of study affords not only wide 
knowledge of Hebrew literature, but also much in- 
struction in teaching methods. 

In the same Sunday school a class equally large 
is being conducted through the department of 
evidences of Christianity by Rev. W. W. Lovejoy, 
8.T.D., formerly professor of the Old Testament 
in Pacific Seminary. The general theme of this 
course is given as ‘the positive contributions of 
modern thought in philosophy and ‘science to a true 
theology and enlightened Christian consciousness.” 
Dr. Lovejoy is a keen and well-furnished thinker. 
The class, which meets at the regular Sunday 
school hour, is a distinct addition to the school and 
to the religious life of the church. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


An unusually interesting council lately met in 
Oakland to complete the organization of the Oak 
Chapel branch of First Church into an independent 
church and to install its pastor, Rev. Miles B. 
Fisher. One hundred members, who have been 
worshiping at the chapel, united to form the new 
church, which begins its independent career with 
strength and gladness. Dr. McLean was modera- 
tor and Rev. R. C. Brooks preached the sermon. In 
the business session a difference of opinion devel- 


oped as to which is the more Congregational way, 


to form a new church: to call a council to assist in 
the formation, or to organize independently and 
call a council later to recognize the new church and 
receive it into fellowship. Here is matter for his- 
torical knowledge and discussion of expediency 
and Congregational principles. 0. 8. M. 





The Failure of Negations 


After negation has done its work of 
dissolving the old faith, what then? All 
power of infidelity lies in its criticism of 
faith, not in its preaching of unfaith. 
Secular lecturers may catch fire as they 
denounce what they conceive to be the 
falsehood and hypocrisy in present.day 
religion, but atheism as a creed, or want 
of creed, cannot captivate the imagina- 
tion, and infuse thought with emotion, 
and inspire missionaries. Only a religion 
can uproot a religion. It has been so all 
through history, and human vature has 
not changed, nor human needs been abol- 
ished. Only the passion of a new faith 
ean displace an old one.—From Black's 
Culture and Restraint. 





A strange and interesting career was ended 
in the death of the late Mr. Pethick of Peking. 
He had been private adviser to Li Hung 
Chang for the last twenty-five years. He had 
gradually withdrawn from association with 
other foreigners till he was almost a memory. 
He was extremely well-posted on all matters 
in the world, having a periodical list perhaps 
longer than that of any other person in China, 
He had gathered a large library, which was 
sold at public auction in Peking recently. It 
brought $6,000 Mexican. His scrap-books on 
all imaginable subjects brought $700 Mexi- 
can. His notes on the life of the great vice- 
roy were mysteriously spirited away after Mr. 
Pethick’s death. He was perhaps the only 
foreigner competent to write a life of Earl Li. 
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FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS 


The New Remedy for Catarrh Is Very 
Valuable 


A Grand Rapids gentleman, who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing con- 
cern and travels through central and 
southern Michigan, relates the following 
regardiog the new catarrh cure, he says : 

“After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stomach for several 
years, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
— accidentally and like everything else 

immediately bought a package and was 
decidedly surprised at the immediate re- 
lief it afforded me and still more to find a 
complete cure after several weeks’ use. 





‘**T havea little son who sings in a boys’ 
choir in one of our prominent churches, 
and he is greatly troubled with hoarse- 
ness and throat weakness, and on my re- 
turn home from a trip I gave him a few 
of the tablets one Sunday morning when 
he had complained of hoarseness. He 
was delighted with their ¢ffect, removing 
all huskiness in a few minutes and mak- 
ing the voice clear and strong. 

“‘As the tablets are very pleasant to 
the taste, 1 had no difficulty in persuading 
him to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they 
were an antiseptic preparation of un- 
doubted merit and that he himself had 
no hesitation in using and recommending 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any form of 
catarrh. 

“*T havesince met many public speakers 
and professional singers who ustd them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
kept his throat in fine shape during the 
most trying weather, and that he had 
long since discarded the use of cheap 
lozenges and troches on the advice of his 
physician that they contained so much 
tolu, potash and opium as to render their 
use a danger to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, 
pleasant tasting lozenges, composed of 
catarrbal antiseptics, like Red Gum, 
Blood Root, etc., and sold by druggists 
every where at 50 cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and 
remarkable success has won the approval 
of physicians, as well as thousands of 
sufferers from nasal catarrh, throat 
troubles and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 


THE TREND OF THE CENTURIES 


By Rev. A. W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. 
$1.00 net, postpaid 
A series of vivid historical pictures 
showing the hand of God in human 
history. Graphic, eloquent, suggestive 
and valuable. 
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Canada’s Denominational 
Gatherings 


Practical earnestness marked the different 
denominational gatherings of the year. Be- 
sides the regular annual meetings the Metho- 
dist Quadrennial Conference and the Episco- 
pal Sexennial Synod were held. No heresy 
trial was hinted at in any gathering, though 
many representative men are at variance with 
the creeds of the churches to which they be- 
long. In fact theolegical discussion was al- 
together in the background, while practical 
work was emphasized. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL DRIFT 


It may be easy for a Congregationalist to 
imagine a drift toward Congregationalism in 
other church gatherings, but such a drift is 
freely acknowledged by representative men 
of all denominations. At the Presbyterian 
Assembly strong pleas were made for fullest 
liberty of the individual congregation. The 
Methodist Conference discussed the abolition 
of its rules for life and conduct, the admission 
of women to their church courts and greater 
elasticity in the pastoral term. It was ear- 
nestly urged in the Episcopal synod that the 
church adapt herself to modern conditions 
and make more general use of lay talent; 
while in the Baptist convention a larger lib- 
erty as to baptism was manifest. 


CHURCH UNION 


Progress in church union during recent 
years has been wonderful. There is now one 
Presbyterian church, practically one Metho- 
dist church and one body of the Baptists, who 
were never divided as in other lands. Every 
year helps to further union and in this the 
present year has been most effective of all. 
In the exchange of fraternal greetings between 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians it was 
suggested that a mutual approach might be 
possible through a modification of the church 
creed by the latter and of independency by 
the former. The Methodist conference passed 
a strong resolution on the question, which 
will be forwarded to the officials of other 
churches for consideration. Already a com- 
mittee of the conference is meeting with one 
of the Presbyterian Assembly to consider 
plans of procedure which will prevent over- 
lapping in the new fields of the West. The 
annual address from the chair of the Baptist 
convention referred to the call for union be- 
tween those bodies whose difference is super- 
ficial rather than vital, and it would seem that 
Canada will soon further illustrate the possi- 
bility of further union among denominations. 


NEEDS OF THE WEST 


There was no subject so vital at any gath- 
ering as the needs of the growing West. Con- 








COFFEE DID IT 
Put a Man Out of the Race 


Coffee serves some people in a most atro- 
cious manner. 

“] was a veritable coffee fiend, until finally 
my stomach rebelled at the treatment and 
failed to work,’”’ writes a gentleman from New 


York. 

“T had dyspepsia in its worst form; blind, 
staggering headaches with vertigo about a 
half hour after each time I ate, and I finally 
grew so weak and became so thin that my 
mother advised me to stop coffee and try 
Postum Food Coffee. 

I did not like it at first, but after experi- 
menting in making it Mother soon got it just 
right and I then liked it better than coffee. 

soon noticed my biliousness stopped and 
1 lost the trembling effect on my nerves; 
Postum did not stimulate me but seemed to 
exhilarate. I gradually regained my wonted 
good health; my old appetite returned and 
today I am well—dyspepsia, headache and 
vertigo all gone and Postum did it. 

When I began its use I had been troubled 
for two years with all kinds of stomach trou- 
ble. I became a veritable walking apothecary 
shop, but I have not taken a dose of medicine 
since I commenced using Postum.’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





gregationalists have been trying to make some 
adequate response to the call, but lack of 
men and means has crippled their efforts. 
The English delegation, already alluded to, 
were impressed with the wonderful possi- 
bilities of Western Canada, and it is hoped 
that through their influence larger help may 
comefrom England. Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists have appointed special secretaries and 
superintendents for more aggressive work. 
Baptists at their convention increased the 
grant for the West from twenty to twenty-five 
per. cent, while the Episcopal synod lifted 
up “Now or Never” as the watchword con- 
cerning that great field. Canada churches 
are confronted with a grave problem in the 
mixed population now so rapidly settling in 
the West. 
PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


The prohibition referendum now before the 
Province of Ontario received hearty support 
at nearly all the gatherings. There is no 
doubt about the attitude of church life toward 
prohibition. The growing laxity of Sunday 
observance called forth an emphatic protest 
from every denomination and a general re- 
solve to help in the better observance of the 
day. Social reform, as usually understood, re- 
ceived scant consideration, though the record 
of previous years clearly shows that there is 
wider spread interest on this matter. Pro- 
tests were made by Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists and others against giving precedence 
to any religious bodies at state functions. 
The English Education Bill was not promi- 
nently at the front at the time of the earlier 
gatherings, but the action of Baptists at their 
recent convention in roundly condemning the 
measure would find hearty support in at least 
all the churches which represent the Non- 
conformity of the old land. J. P. G 





An Advertising Adept 


‘ A young man who had cut across lots 
from the shirt waist counter to a promi- 
nent pulpit, to which he had been cailed 
by a two thirds majority of the members 
present, was so sad at heart because of 
the big scare heads in which the mornin 
paper announced a highly-scented scanda 
in a sister church that to counteract the 
attractiveness of this tidbit, and to draw 
to the worship of God those who were 
otherwise too tired to come because of 
their devotion to the afternoon baseball 
game, he placarded the front of his church 
with this announcement in big red letters: 
“This pulpit will be occupied next Sun- 
day evening by the Rev. Catchem Atany 
Price, who will perform on David’s harp, 
and give some new and startling effects 
in the art of talking without saying any- 
thing. The reverend gentleman is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and will show the best 
line of goods in town. His remnants of 
old sermons, and scraps of Scripture, and 
bargain counter of news which the papers 


,| have not yet J saya cannot be equaled 


anywhere. He has a fine line of misfit 
illustrations picked up at secondhand 
bookstores, and some choice unrelated 
quotations from authors of all sorts. 
Next Sunday night there will be an im- 
mense clearance of extraordinary values, 
the greatest in the history of this church. 
All fast colors and warranted to wash 
out. Come early, and get the back 
seats.” 

As a result of this advertisement the 
rear room had to be opened, and the 
front seats as far back as the middle of 
the church had to be carried out nearly 
to the sidewalk. In the Byrn ins to the 
sermon the minister paid his respects in 
a fine display of fireworks to the bill- 
board nuisance and the noisy newsheads 
of the sensational papers. 

Moral.—The moral seems to have been 
the part of this performance which was 
missing.— The Standard. 





Transplant words to your pages with the 
earth clinging to their roots.— Thoreau. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
er in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


& GOUT & RHEUMATISIV 
PILLS Ke 





50c. & $1. 
William 8t., N. Y.% 








UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











If Dyspeptic 


* LAVIN. 
SAVANE 
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Not a foul-smelling, nasty-tasting 
dose, but a palatable, appetizing 
corrector of “acidity, heartburn and 
waterbrash; it washes away fermenting 
“matters” and the tough mucus 
that coats the dyspeptic stomach, 
leaving it clean, refreshed and ready 
to digest proper fuod. 

50c. and $1; Trlal, 25c. 
At druggists, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, New York 


Bus. Est. 1834. 



























For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 14-21. Our Fellowship. 
Ps. 133: 1-3; 1 Cor. 12: 12-27. 

It is easy to indulge in any number of 
beautiful generalities with regard to the 
worth and utility of Christian fellowship. 
It is easy to have fellowship with choice 
and congenial spirits in any branch of 
thechureh. The hard thing is to actual- 
ize fellowship when it calls for consider- 
able readjustment on our part to the tem- 
perament, the views and the habits of 
others. What we need is not morecon- 
ventions and congresses where unity is 
discursed as an abstract affair, but more 
practical realization of federation, co- 
operation and unity. 

Let us not spend too many hours dream- 
ing over a vast combination of Christian 
forces. That may bea good ideal toward 
which to move, but a good many shorter 
preliminary steps have to be taken first. 
What is the use of talking about a grand, 
inclusive fellowship so long as one Con- 
gregational church stands 02 one side of 
the village green and another nearly 
opposite it, each being weakly main- 
tained and the members of both having 
hardly anything to do with one another, 
so far as Christian co-operation goes? 
We ought to get the scattered regiments 
together before we undertake to combine 
the brigades. One must live at peace 
with the members of his own household 
before he can have any large influence in 
promoting the unity of other families in 
the neighborhood. Read Dr. Horton’s 
little book, The Art of Living Together, 
and learn that the finest and the hardest 
exhibitions of fellowship come in connec- 
tion with one’s daily attitude toward 
one’s own relatives, neighbors, friends 
and companions. If a man knows how 
to practice fellowship here, he is able to 
do it in the wider regions. 


“Our fellowship is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ,” writes 
the apostle of love, who goes on from 
that basis to plead throughout his whole 
epistle for brotherliness. The chief rea- 
son why we should love others is that 
they stand in the same relation to the 
Heavenly Father as we do. He guides 
and makes use of them as we trust he 
does of us. He sees as much to love in 
them, and perhaps more, than he sees in 
us. The conditions of our admittance to 
fellowship with him is that we shall also 
fellowship our brethren. We cannot 
avail ourselves of the love and mercy of 
God if we wall ourselves out from our 
fellows. If he sees something in them 
to admire we ought to be discerning 
enough to detect, beneath rough exteriors 
and all differences in the way of ritual 
and formal organizations, those simple, 
elemental qualities which are the real 
bond between man and man and man 
and God. My old professor of biology 
used to say that it was more important to 
look in the lower forms of life for points 
of similarity than for points of differ- 
ence. 


Reflections like this bring the subject 
down from the clouds into the arena of 
daily action. It simmers down to this: 
do we possess enough patience, kindness, 
consideration, insight inte character, 
perseverance and grit to live and work 
with others on terms of downright good 
fellowship and co-operation? Can we, 
by appealing to the best that is in our 
brother and showing him the best that is 
in us, establish a bond of sympathy and 
common endeavor? Nothing tests so 
severely the genuineness of our Chris- 
tian character as our ability to enter into 

llowship with others. 

















BOSTON TO 


GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, 
GENOA 


AND 


ALEXANDRIA 
ECYPT 


Ss. Ss. Commonwealth, Twin-screw 15,000 tons 
Ss. S. New England, Twin-screw, 11,600 tons 


Sailings ...... Dec. 6, Jan. 3, Jan. 17, Feb. 14 


s. 8. Cambroman. a8: To AZORES 


Ss. S. Vancouver, 
5,231 tons 


Dec. 20, Jan. 10, Jan. 31, Feb. 21 








Sailings 





| RAYMOND & 


WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A PARTY UNDEB @PECIAL ESCOKT 
WILL LEAVE BOSTON JANUARY 29 
IN AN ELEGANT TRAIN OF VESTI- 
BULED PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
WITH DINING CAR, FOR A THIRTY- 
FIVE DAYS’ TOUR THROUGH THE 
SOUTHERN STATES AND 


OLD MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, 
including the Wenderfal Tampico Division of 
the Mexican Oentral Railway, 4 Week in the 
City of Mexice, and a Four Day>»’ Trip over 
the Vera Cruz Railway. 


On the same date there will be a party for a 
seventy-two days’ tour through 


Mexico and California 


going via New Orleans and returning via 
Colorado. 

Special Cruise to the West Indies, January 15. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


(> Send for our illustrated Mexican circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMEB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp Old South Church, Boston 


25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$3.00 TO $8.00 PER DAY 


COVERS ALL EXPENSES 


ON 30-DAY WINTER CRUISE 


pan, 





|The West Indies, Jamaica, 


Martinique, Nassau, Etc. 


The R. M.S. Prince Arthur 
Will Leave Boston, Jan. 15, for This Cruise 
With a limited number of select people. 

THE PRINCE ARTHUR is a 20-knot twin- 


| screw steamer, and tnd 8 myn possible will be done to 
ig 


| make this vruise thorou 


hly enjoyable. For full informa- 


| tion, reservations, etc., address 


J. F. MASTERS, N. E. Supt., 
Dominion Atlantic Steamship Co., 
228 Washington St., Boston. 











The steamships in this service are 
splendid ships of the finest construction, 
and offer the choicest accommodations. 
Service and cuisine perfect. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 

Full particulars and rates furnished 





upon application. 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., **2n2sing 
77-81 State St., Boston. 69 Dearborn St.,Chicago 


E. H. Low, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 

D. TORRANCE & Co., Montreal, Can. 

J. F. BRADY & CO., 1013 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
kK. & Cowes, Broadway & Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
T. H. LARKE, 127 S. Third St , Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Traveling 
at Night 


Said a noted traveler: ‘I always use the Lake Shore & » 
ae Southern Railway in my travels because I am 


sure 0 


together by its great trains. 


information; also ‘‘ Book of Trains,”’ 





a good night’s rest in the sleeping car.”’ 

This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. )) 
No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, d 

nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an even, quiet, steady gliding ahead. 
Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety, and punctual service, 

these things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 
Chicago and Cleveland, Buffaio, Boston and New York are knit closely 


Send for booklet, ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,’”’ contains useful 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
F R ft E 48x 34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers, ready to hang on the 
wall, It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the different 
divisions of territory in America acquired 
since the Revolution. The original thirteen 
states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas annex- 
ation, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by 
Mexico and the Northwest pageinttone by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
pay, for packing and transportation. 
. 8. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cc. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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THe YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 

























The Best 
Christmas Present 
for so Little 
Money—$1.75. 








Among the Contents 
of The Youth’s Com: 
panion during 1903 
will be: 


in itself, reflecting American Life 


6 SERIAL STORIES, each a Book 
in Home, Camp and Field. 


Men and Women — Statesmen, 


5 O SPECIAL ARTICLES by Famous 
Travellers, Scientists, Essayists. 


EDITORIALS, Thoughtful and 
200 Timely Articles on Important Pub- 
lic and Domestic Questions. 
SHORT STORIES by the Best of 
950 Living Story-Writers — Stories of 
Character, Adventure, Humor, 


SHORT NOTESonCurrentEvents, 
1 O00 and Discoveries in the Field of 
» Science and Natural History. 


ANECDOTES, Bright and Amus- 

2 OOO ing, Items of Strange and Curious 
5 Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 
HEALTH ARTICLES, RELIGIOUS ARTICLES, CHILDREN’S PAGE, ETC, 


To Make a Christmas Present of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Send us the name and address of the person to 


whom you wish to give The Companion, 
with $1.75, and the following coupon: 





Christmas Present Coupon. 


On receipt of $1.75, with this slip or the name of this publication, the publishers will send 

GIFT All the issues of The Companion from the time subscription is received to 
e the end of 1902, Free, including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 

GIFT 2 The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in twelve colors and gold 
e from original designs. cus 89 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903— until January, 1904—all for $1.75. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 























